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FREDA 


CHAPTER    I 

THE    MAN   WHO   WAS   ONCE   A   GENTLEMAN 

At  Marigny  the  wind  blew  as  it  blows  eleven  months 
of  the  year,  making  progress  a  difficult  thing,  driving 
the  sea-sand  into  the  mouth  and  eyes,  whirling  round 
corners  with  a  force  to  lift  you  off  your  feet  if  you  were 
not  of  substantial  build.  All  the  cottages  were  shut 
up  for  the  night,  although  it  was  barely  six  o'clock  of 
a  February  evening.  If  a  door  were  but  opened  the 
lamp  flared  and  went  out.  The  high  wind  deafened 
one  with  its  perpetual  screaming. 

The  lamp  had  blown  out  inside  the  omnibus  in 
which  Freda  was  sole  passenger  ;  but  the  child  hardly 
noticed  the  added  darkness.  She  was  so  tired,  so 
cold,  so  miserable  :  dazed  not  only  with  the  day's 
long  journey,  during  which  she  had  been  handed 
on  from  stranger  to  stranger,  but  also  with  the  events 
of  the  last  month  or  so.  For  during  that  time  Freda's 
world  had  tumbled  into  ruins. 

The  world  had  consisted  at  first  of  Papa  and 
Mamma  ;    but   for  some  time  bnrk  there  had    Ix^ct. 
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inly  Mamma.  Then  there  was  Nanna  and  there 
'\a.s  Beau,  the  poodh;.  Beau,  at  this  moment,  was 
:  n  that  remained  to  htr  ;  and  Beau  was  something 
that  kept  Freda's  terrihed  tlioughts  at  the  point  of 
sanity.  He  was  jiressed  close  up  against  Freda's 
skirts.  She  had  an  idea  that  he  was  nearly  as 
frightened  as  herself. 

Michel,  who  drove  the  omnibus,  had  looked  at 
Beau  doubtfully.  As  a  rule,  he  did  not  accept  canine 
passengers  ;  but  as  Freda  was  the  only  occupant  of 
the  omnibus  this  evening,  and  he  had  enough  sympathy 
to  divine  that  the  forlorn  English  child  clung  to  her 
strange  travelling  companion,  he  pretended  not  to 
see  Beau,  who  was  wagging  his  tail  insinuatingly  and, 
with  all  the  expression  a  poodle's  face  is  capable  of, 
imploring  dumbly  that  he  should  not  be  separated 
from  Freda. 

Michel  sat  up  in  front,  driving  his  big  Flemish 
horse  with  a  phlegmatic  face  ;  but  if  Freda  could 
only  have  known  the  thoughts  that  were  passing 
behind  it  she  would  have  been  more  alarmed  about 
her  unknown  future  than  she  was. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  numbed  beyond 
contemplating  her  future.  Her  past  was  terrible 
enough  to  absorb  all  her  thoughts.  There  had  been 
Papa  and  Mamma  and  Nanna  and  Beau  ;  and  now 
there  was  only  Beau.  Uncle  Stephen  had  left  her 
Beau  with  an  air  of  contemptuous  pity,  because  she 
had  chirg  to  the  dog.     If  it  had  not  been  for  that 
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demonstration  of  lurs  she  would  have  gone  out  into 
the  world  without  tlu-  lust  of  lier  friends. 

"  Poor  httle  one  !  "  Michel  was  thinking  in  his 
slow,  Flemish  thoughts.  "  She  is  the  fourth  child  who 
has  come  to  the  Villa  Marguerite.  One  was  taken 
back  by  her  parents  after  a  scene.  VVTiat  a  scene  it 
was  !  The  second  ran  away.  The  third  fretted  and 
died.  And  this  little  one — what  is  to  become  of  it  ? 
But  he  is  a  rascal  that  M.  Vane !  And  Madame 
worse  than  he.  The  people  said  that  if  it  were  not 
for  Madame  he  would  not  be  so  bad.  Certainly  he 
had  once  been  a  gentleman,  this  M.  Vane  ;  whereas 
Madame  "—Michel  left  what  Madame  was  to  the 
imagination. 

Michel,  like  the  otluT  folk  about  Marigny,  was 
very  slow  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  actions.  But  he 
thought  with  a  dull  pity  of  the  child  with  her  dog  in 
the  omnibus  behind  his  broad  back.  She  had  looked 
such  a  forlorK  little  creature  in  her  black  mourning 
when  he  had  received  her  at  the  station.  His  pity 
had  shown  itself  in  the  tender  carefulness  with  which 
he  had  hfted  her  down  from  the  high  carriage  on  to 
the  wooden  platform,  and  afterwards  into  the  omnibus 
It  was  not  in  Michel  to  show  his  sympathy  in  words 
and  if  he  had  been  capable  of  doing  it  Freda  would 
not  have  understood  his  patois. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  who  had  been  a  gentleman 
was  striding  along  through  the  ill-smelling  little  streets 
to  the  Hotel  of  the  Four  Winds,  where  the  omnibus 
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had  its  stopping  place.  He  was  a  tall,  lean  man,  of 
a  prevailing  greyness  of  hue.  His  grey  clothes  were 
scarcely  greyer  than  his  face  and  his  hair.  He  had 
thin,  aristocratic  features  and  a  worn  fa:e.  There 
were  times  when  the  greyness  of  his  face  deepened 
to  a  livid  blue. 

"  Anything  for  me,  Michel  ?  "  he  asked,  with  an 
attempt  at  joviality  as  the  omnibus  drew  up  at  the 
Hotel  of  the  Four  Winds,  which  deserved  its  name, 
since,  situated  at  a  street  comer,  all  the  winds 
seemed  to  converge  upon  it.  He  drew  his  thin 
overcoat  closely  about  him  as  he  stood  exposed  to  the 
winds,  and  his  long  nose  showed  pinched  and  blue. 

"  Why  yes.  Monsieur,  a  very  httle  parcel,"  Michel 
responded  in  the  same  vein,  while  he  let  down  the 
step  of  the  omnibus  and  opened  the  door.  "Why, 
poor  httle  one  !  she  is  in  the  darkness.  Here  is  M. 
Vane,  who  seeks  you,   Ma'mzelle." 

He  felt  about  for  Freda,  who  made  no  effort  to 
come  forth  from  the  omnibus,  and  lifted  her  in  his 
strong  arms  as  though  she  1    d  been  an  infant. 

"She  is  tired  and  frozen,  the  little  one,"  said 
Michel.  "  And  see,  here  is  her  dog.  He  loves  well 
his  httle  mistress." 

"  Ah,  so  there  is  a  dog,"  M.  Vane  muttered  half  to 
himself.     "  Peggy  will  not  hke  the  dog." 

His  long,  lean  hand  went  out  and  caressed  Beau, 
who,  for  a  very  friendly  dog,  was  oddly  unresponsive. 

"  And  so  this  is  Freda,"  he  said,  looking  down  at 
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tliu  little  black  figure.  "  I  lioi)e  you  are  not  very 
tired,  Freda.  Come  with  me.  Michel  will  carry  down 
your  luggage.  I  hope  you  will  like  your  new  home, 
Freda." 

Freda  did  not  reply.  There  was  a  swimming  in 
her  head,  and  her  eyes  did  not  seem  to  see  rightly. 
She  let  the  strange  man  take  her  '  nd  and  lead  her 
through  the  dark  streets  where  one  slipped  and  slid 
over  the  wet  cobbles,  where  there  were  such  evil 
odours.  Mr.  Vane's  fingers  were  cold  and  bony. 
Freda  had  no  reassurance  from  his  touch  such  as  she 
had  felt  when  Michel  had  lifted  her  in  his  big,  kind 
arms.  Now  and  again  she  glanced  down  at  Beau's 
little  white  figure  trotting  by  her  side.  Ah,  that  was 
something  out  of  her  old  world,  something  tangible, 
to  rest  her  aching  thoughts  upon. 

Mr.  Vane  kept  talking  to  her  all  the  time.  She 
hardly  took  in  the  sense  of  what  he  said.  There  were 
two  sounds  in  her  ears  :  tlie  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
a  strange  sound  that  seemed  to  compete  with  the  wind 
for  the  mastery  of  the  air — the  sea,  breaking  in  surf 
on  a  rough  beach.  Above  the  wind  she  could  hear 
the  screaming  of  the  pebbles  as  the  waves  dragged 
them  down,  only  to  fling  them  back  again. 

"  I  am  taking  you  to  your  aunt,  now,  Freda," 
he  said.  "  You  must  be  a  very  good  httle  girl, 
and  please  your  aunt.  She  is  not  very  strong, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  things  you  can  do  to 
help  her." 


FREDA 


"  I  never  knew  I  had  an  aunt,"  said  Freda,  wakuig 
to  a  little  interest.  "There  was  Uncle  Stephen,  but 
I  never  heard  anytliing  about  my  aunt.  And  there 
\\  as  grandpapa,  whom  I  ncvT  saw.  Papa  used  to  say 
I  should  see  !iim  one  day  perhaps,  but  I  never  did.  And 
then  Papa  vent  away,  and  there  was  only  Mamma. 
And  Mamma  cried  while  she  sewed  at  black  things. 
And  then  Mamma  went  away  too — Mamma  and  my 
little  brother  whom  I  never  saw.  Nanna  s.iid  they 
went  away  to  be  with  Papa.  And  then  Uncle  Stephen 
came  and  took  me  with  him,  though  Nanna  cried  and 
cried." 

The  life  had  suddenly  warmed  in  her  frozen  heart 
at  the  thought  that  she  might  be  going  to  see  some- 
one who  was  kin  of  hers.  But  her  hopes  were  destined 
to  be  daslied  to  earth. 

"  This  aunt  is  someone  vvho  has  nothing  to  do  with 
your  father  or  your  Unole  Stephen,"  the  man  said, 
and  his  lean  fingers  tightened  on  he  r  little  hand  like  a 
vice.  "  In  fact,  my  dear  child,  you  must  forget  about 
England  and  tliat  old  hfe  of  yours.  You  belong  to 
us  now.  I  am  your  uncle,  and  my  wife  is  your  aunt. 
You  are  to  call  us  uncle  and  aunt.  Your  name  is 
now  Freda  Vane,  or  Vahn,  as  they  will  call  you 
iicre.  Do  3'ou  understand,  my  dear  .-'  And  you  are 
to  be  very  good  to  your  new  aunt.  If  you  were 
not  good  to  her  I  should  not  like  you,  for  there 
is  no  one  in  the  world  like  your  new  aunt.  You 
must  save  her  all  the  trouble  in  the  house  that  you 
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can.  Unfur Innately,  she  has  to  work  harder  than 
she  hkcs  or  than  I  hkc,  because  we  arc  poor.  But  a 
wilhng  little  girl  might  take  a  great  deal  off  her 
shoulders." 

After  that  first  leap  Freda's  tlinughls  had  dropped 
dully  to  their  old,  bewildered  hopelessness.     She  was 
not  interested   about   this  strange  aunt  ;    and  while 
she  wondered  a  little  at  the  shake  of  emotion  in  the 
man's  voice  when  he  had  spoken  of  her,  she  had  taken 
in    nothing   else   of   what   he   said.     Freda   had   been 
reared  delicately.      Nanna  had  done   everything   for 
her  and  Mamma  in  London,  and,  when  summer  came, 
ill  the  little  country  cottage,  surrounded  by  its  flower- 
garden    and    furnished    with    every    prettiness    that 
heart  could  desire.     Papa  had  only  come  sometimes, 
and  Nanna  had  done  all  Freda  and   Mamma  needed. 
What  should  she  know  about  taking  the  burden  of 
work  off  the  shoulders  of  a  grown  woman,  and  she 
but  seven  years  old  ? 

They  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  church,  where 
th"  wind,  sweeping  down  a  narrow  passage,  had  nearly 
lilud  Freda  off  her  feet.  The  wind  now  was  in  their 
faces,  and  conversation  for  the  moment  was  impos- 
sible. At  the  next  corner  there  was  a  big  house  with 
a  light  in  the  window.  They  turned  its  angle  and 
garden  trees  at  one  side  cut  off  the  wind. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Vane,  suddenly  stopping 
and  lifting  Freda's  little  face  by  the  chin.  "  Your 
new  uncle  has  not  yet  seen  your  face,  Freda." 
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He  looked  down  into  Freda's  eyes,  which  ached 
with  fatigue.  She  was  a  very  pretty  child  with  a  face 
at  once  spirited  and  soft.  7 he  htfl.-  round,  white 
chin,  the  slightly  tip-tiltcd  nose,  tlic  large  grey  eyes, 
the  soft,  pale  colour  just  lightly  dusted  over  with 
goKlcn  freckles,  made  a  charming  whole,  despite  the 
traces  of  tears  and  the  long  fatigue. 

"  H'ni,"  the  man  said,  as  though  to  himself,  "  very 
pretty,  very  pretty.  \ot  a  patch  on  her  mother,  though. 
I  remember  her  mother  when  the  young  fellows  were 
all  mad  after  her." 

They  turned  in  at  a  gateway,  where  even  in  the 

darkness  Freda  could  see  that  the  gate  swung     fn,m 

the  liingcs.     Beyond,  a  lit  house  showed  through  the 

darkness— that  is  to  say,  one  or  two  lit  windows  showed 

enough   to  reveal   the   darkness  of  the  house   lifting 

above  them.     There  was  a  tangle  of  boughs  between 

Freda's    eyes    and    the    house.     Her    feet    walked    in 

obscurity,  and  she  was  only  guided  by  the  cold,  lean 

hand  that  held  her  so  tightly.     Getting  nearer  to  the 

light    she  could  see  that  the  house  was  white  with 

green  outside  shutters.     One  or  two  of  them  creaked 

m  the  wind   with  a  mournful  sound  as  they  hung  by 

a  hinge. 

Still   within   the  shadow  of  the   trees    Mr.    Vane 
pulled  up  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

"  Your  Uncle  Stephen,  whom  we  need  not  speak 
of  in  that  way  again,"  he  said,  "  put  you  in  the  train 
did  he  not  ?    He  took  your  ticket  for  you,  yes  ?    Ah  I 
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— and  Ik-  ^.ivc  you  .soiiu-  inotuiy  :"      Is  it  in   that   b.iR 
yon   arc  ranv'iiiK  ?  " 

I  If  took  out  of  Freda's  hand  the  llttl'  baf,'  of 
(Mislu'd  puri'lc  morocco,  Vvhich  had  h.  longed  to  hrr 
niothor. 

"  Your  aunt  will  t.ikf  circ  of  this  for  you,"  ]\c 
said.  "  It  is  niudi  too  smart  for  Mariguy.  llcic  nro 
youi  (;lovcs  and  handkerchief.  And  your  little  pins>'. 
Why,  there  is  gold  in  it.  Some  one  might  have  takm 
this  from  you.  Supposing  I  take  care  of  it  for  j'ou, 
Freda  ?  " 

"Yes,  please,"  said  Freda.  "Untie  Stephen  put 
it  in  my  purse.  He  said  I  could  buy  something  I 
wantt^d  with  it." 

"  Very  imprudent  of  your  Uncle  Stephen.  A 
child  like  you  travellmg  alone  !  " 

"  Everyone  was  very  kind,"  said  Freda  forlornly, 
while  the  man  who  had  once  been  a  gentleman  emptied 
tlie  contents  of  her  little  purse  first  into  his  hand  and 
then  into  his  pocket. 

"  It  will  be  quite  safe  with  me,"  he  said,  "  and  any 
*ime  you  want  a  sou  you  can  ask  me.  By  the  way, 
you  needn't  mention  it  to  your  aunt.  In  fact,  you 
had  much  better  not.  Come  on  now,  Freda,  and 
remember  that  you  are  henceforth  Freda  Vane." 

lie  turned  the  handle  of  the  hall  door  and  led  the 
fliild  tVirou.qh  a  dark  hall  lit  only  by  tlie  liglit  that 
canic  iium  a  door  that  stood  half-open. 

"Dear  me,  v.hat  a  t!rarf;l.t  !  "  called  a  voire  fron 
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had  its  stopping  place.  He  was  a  tall,  lean  man,  of 
a  prevailing  greyness  of  hue.  His  grey  clothes  were 
scarcely  greyer  than  his  face  and  his  hair.  He  had 
thin,  aristocratic  features  and  a  worn  face.  There 
were  times  when  the  greyness  of  his  face  deepened 
to  a  hvid  blue. 

"  Anything  for  me,  Michel  ?  "  he  asked,  with  an 
attempt  at  joviality  as  the  omnibus  drew  up  at  the 
Hotel  of  the  Four  Winds,  which  deserved  its  name, 
since,  situated  at  a  street  comer,  all  the  winds 
seemed  to  converge  upon  it.  He  drew  his  thin 
overcoat  closely  about  him  as  he  stood  exposed  to  the 
winds,  and  his  long  nose  showed  pinched  and  blue. 

"  Why  yes,  Monsieur,  a  very  httle  parcel,"  Michel 
responded  in  the  same  vein,  while  he  let  down  the 
step  of  the  omnibus  and  opened  the  door.  "  Wliy, 
poor  httle  one  !  she  is  in  the  darkness.  Here  is  M. 
Vane,  who  seeks  you,  Ma'mzelle." 

He  felt  about  for  Freda,  who  made  no  effort  to 
come  forth  from  the  omnibus,  and  lifted  her  in  his 
strong  arms  as  though  she  had  been  an  infant. 

"She  is  tired  and  frozen,  the  little  one,"  snd 
Michel.  "  And  see,  here  is  her  dog.  He  loves  well 
his  httle  mistress." 

"  Ah,  so  there  is  a  dog,"  M.  Vane  muttered  half  to 
himself.     "  Peggy  will  not  hke  the  dog." 

His  long,  lean  hand  went  out  and  caressed  Beau, 
who,  for  a  very  friendly  dog,  was  oddly  unresponsive. 

"  And  so  this  is  Freda,"  he  said,  looking  down  at 
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the  little  black  figure.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  very 
tired,  Freda.  Come  with  me.  Michel  will  carry  down 
your  luggage.  I  hope  you  will  hke  your  new  home, 
Freda." 

Freda  did  not  reply.  There  was  a  swimming  in 
her  head,  and  her  eyes  did  not  seem  to  see  rightly. 
Slic  let  the  strange  man  take  her  hand  and  lead  her 
through  the  dark  streets  where  one  slipped  and  slid 
over  the  wet  cobbles,  where  there  were  such  evil 
odours.  Mr.  Vane's  fingers  were  cold  and  bony. 
Freda  had  no  reassurance  from  his  touch  such  as  she 
had  felt  when  Michel  had  hfted  her  in  his  big,  kind 
arms.  Now  and  again  she  glanced  down  at  Beau's 
little  white  figure  trotting  by  her  side.  Ah,  that  was 
something  out  of  her  old  world,  something  tangible, 
to  rest  her  aching  thoughts  upon. 

Mr.  Vane  kept  talking  to  her  all  the  time.  She 
hardly  took  in  the  sense  of  what  he  said.  There  were 
two  sounds  in  her  ears  :  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
a  strange  sound  that  seemed  to  compete  with  the  wind 
for  the  mastery  of  the  air — the  sea,  breaking  in  surf 
on  a  rough  beach.  Above  the  wind  she  could  hear 
the  screaming  of  the  pebbles  as  the  waves  dragged 
them  down,  only  to  fling  them  back  again. 

"  I  am  taking  you  to  your  aunt,  now,  Freda," 
he  said.  "  You  must  be  a  very  good  httle  girl, 
aiid  please  your  aunt.  She  is  not  very  strong, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  things  you  can  do  to 
help  her." 
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"  I  never  knew  I  had  an  aunt,"  said  Freda,  waking 
to  a  little  interest.  "  There  was  Uncle  Stephen,  but 
I  never  heard  anything  about  my  aunt.  And  there 
^^  as  grandjiapa,  whom  I  never  saw.  Papa  used  to  say 
I  should  see  him  one  day  perhaps,  but  I  never  did.  And 
then  Papa  went  away,  and  there  was  only  Mamma. 
And  Mamma  cried  while  she  sewtd  at  black  tilings. 
And  then  Mamma  went  away  too — Mamma  and  my 
little  brother  whom  I  never  saw.  Nanna  said  they 
went  away  to  be  with  Papa.  And  then  Uncle  Stephen 
came  and  took  me  with  him,  though  Nanna  cried  and 
cried." 

The  life  had  suddenly  warmed  in  her  frozen  heart 
at  the  thought  that  she  might  be  going  to  see  some- 
one who  was  kin  of  hers.  But  her  hopes  were  destined 
to  be  daslied  to  earth. 

"  This  aunt  is  someone  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
your  father  or  your  Uncle  Stephen,"  the  man  said, 
and  his  lean  fingers  tightened  on  her  little  hand  like  a 
vice.  "  In  fact,  my  dear  child,  you  must  forget  about 
England  and  that  old  life  of  yours.  You  belong  to 
us  now.  I  am  your  uncle,  and  my  wife  is  your  aunt. 
You  are  to  call  us  uncle  and  aunt.  Your  name  is 
now  Freda  Vane,  or  Vahn,  as  they  will  call  you 
here.  Do  you  understand,  my  dear  ?  And  you  are 
to  be  very  good  to  your  new  aunt.  If  you  were 
not  good  to  her  I  pliould  not  Hke  3'ou,  for  there 
is  no  one  in  the  world  hke  your  new  aunt.  You 
must  save  her  all  the  trouble  in  the  house  that  you 
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can.  Unfortunately,  she  has  to  work  harder  than 
she  hkes  or  than  I  hkc,  because  we  arc  poor.  But  a 
wilhng  Utile  girl  might  take  a  great  deal  off  her 
shoulders." 

After  that  first  leap  Freda's  thoughts  had  dropped 
dully  to  their  old,  bewildered  hop<>lessness.     She  was 
not   interested   about   this  strange  aunt  ;    and  while 
she  wondered  a  Utile  at  the  shake  of  emotion  in  the 
man's  voice  when  he  had  spoken  of  her,  she  had  taken 
in   nothing  else  of  what   he  said.     Freda  had   been 
reared  deUcately.      Nanna  had   done  everything   for 
her  and  Mamma  in  London,  and,  when  summer  came, 
in  the  little  country  cottage,  surrounded  by  its  flower- 
garden    and    furnished    with    every    prettiness    that 
heart  could  desire.     Papa  had  only  come  sometimes, 
and  Nanna  had  done  all  Freda  and   Mamma  needed. 
What  should  she  know  about  taking  the  burden  of 
work  off  the  shoulders  of  a  grown  woman,  and  she 
but  seven  years  old  ? 

They  had  turned  the  comer  of  the  church,  where 
the  wind,  sweeping  down  a  narrow  passage,  had  nearly 
lifted  Freda  off  her  feet.  The  wind  now  was  in  their 
faces,  and  conversation  .or  the  moment  was  impos- 
sible. At  the  next  corner  there  was  a  big  house  with 
a  light  in  the  window.  They  turned  its  angle  and 
garden  trees  at  one  side  cut  off  the  wind. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Vane,  suddenly  stopping 
and  lifting  Freda's  little  face  by  the  chin.  "  Your 
new  uncle  has  not  yet  seen  your  face,  Freda  " 
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He  looked  down  into  Freda's  eyes,  which  ached 
with  fatigue.  She  was  a  very  pretty  child  with  a  face 
at  once  spirited  and  soft.  The  litfle  round,  white 
chin,  the  sliglitly  tip-tilted  nose,  the  large  grey  eyes, 
the  soft,  pale  colour  just  hghtly  dusted  over  with 
K'Mcn  freckles,  made  a  charming  whole,  despite  the 
traces  of  ♦ears  and  the  long  fatigue. 

"  H'm,"  the  man  said,  as  though  to  himself,  "  very 
pretty,  very  pretty.  Not  a  patch  on  her  mother,  though. 
I  remember  her  mother  when  the  young  fellows  were 
all  mad  after  her." 

They  turned  in  at  a  gateway,  where  even  in  the 
darkness  Freda  could  see  that  the  gate  swung  from 
the  liingcs.  Beyond,  a  ht  house  showed  throtigh  the 
darkness— that  is  to  say,  one  or  two  lit  windows  showed 
enough  to  levcal  the  darkness  of  the  house  lifting 
above  them.  There  was  a  tangle  of  boughs  between 
Freda's  eyes  and  the  house.  Her  feet  walked  in 
obscurity,  and  she  was  only  guided  by  the  cold,  lean 
hand  that  held  her  so  tightly.  Getting  nearer  to  the 
light  she  could  see  that  the  house  was  white  with 
green  outside  shutters.  One  or  two  of  them  creaked 
m  the  wind  with  a  mournful  sound  as  they  hung  by 
a  hinge. 

Still   within   the  shadow  of  the  trees    Mr.    Vane 
pulled  up  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

"  Your  Uncle  Stephen,  whom  we  nerd  not  speak 
of  in  that  way  again,"  he  said,  "  put  yon  in  the  train 
did  he  not  ? 
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— .uid  lie  g.ivu  you  boinc  money  .•'  Is  it  in  th.it  bag 
you   are  carryinK  ?  " 

lie  took  out  of  Fredi's  h.uid  the  littli'  h.\p,  of 
(lushed  puri'le  morocco,  wlucli  liad  htlonged  to  lier 
niotlier. 

"  Your  atuit  will  t.iki'  cue  of  this  for  you,"  he 
said.  "  It  is  murli  too  smart  for  Marigiiy.  Here  are 
•>our  {^'loves  and  handkerchief.  And  your  little  puis*-. 
Why,  there  is  gold  in  it.  Some  one  might  have  taken 
this  from  you.  Supposing  I  take  care  of  it  for  you, 
Freda  ?  " 

"Yes,  please,"  said  Freda.  "Umle  Stephen  put 
it  in  my  piirse.  He  said  I  could  buy  something  I 
wanted  with  it." 

"  Very  imprudent  of  your  Uncle  Stephen.  A 
child  hke  you  travelling  alone  !  " 

"  Everyone  was  very  kind,"  said  Freda  forlornly, 
while  the  man  who  had  once  been  a  gentleman  emptied 
the  contents  of  her  little  purse  first  into  his  hand  and 
then  into  his  pocket. 

"  It  will  be  quite  safe  with  me,"  he  said,  "  and  any 
time  you  want  a  sou  you  can  ask  me.  By  the  way, 
you  needn't  mention  't  to  your  aunt.  In  fact,  you 
had  much  better  not.  Come  on  now,  Freda,  and 
remember  that  you  are  henceforth  Freda  Vane." 

He  turned  the  handle  of  the  hall  door  and  led  the 
child  through  a  dork  hall  ht  only  by  the  liglit  that 
came  horn  a  door  that  stood  half-open. 
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the  room   beyond.      '  Is  that  you,  Denis  ?     Do  sliut 
tlic  door  and  come  in." 

The  draught  came  with  us  through  tlie  hall 
door,"  returned  the  man.  "  I  am  sorry  you  felt  it,  my 
darling.     And,  here  is  Freda  !  " 

Freda  stood  blinking  in  the  light  of  a  strong  lamp, 
rose-shaded,  but  suflicicntly  above  her  small  height  for 
the  light  to  fall  on  her  face.  She  could  sec  nothing  at 
first  after  coming  in  out  of  the  darkness  ;  but  afloi 
a  few  seconds  she  could  see  the  woman  who  lolled  on 
a  sofa  among  many-coloured  cushions  in  an  attitude 
which  had  a  curious  serpentine  grace  about  it.  She 
was  looking  at  Freda  with  an  expression  of  cold  dis- 
hke.  She  had  strange,  milky-blue  eyes,  and  an  ex- 
quisite, small,  oval  face  of  an  olive  colour.  She  was 
wearing  long  blue  earrings  and  a  necklace  of  blue 
beads,  and  she  had  on  a  loose  blue  gown  trimmed  with 
curious  embroideries. 

Freda  stood  before  her,  a  small,  black  figure,  feel- 
ing too  forlorn  for  tears. 

"  Why,  there  is  a  dog,"  said  the  woman.  "  Who 
said  she  was  to  bring  a  dog  ?  You  know  I  detest 
dogs." 

"  But  we  need  a  house-dog,"  said  the  man.  "  He 
will  be  very  useful  in  old  Hector's  place.  And  see 
this  pretty  bag  !  It  is  not  a  child's  bag.  You  will 
like  to  give  it  to  your  aunt,  my  dear." 

The  woman's  face  lit  up  greedily. 

"  Toss  it  over  here,"  she  said  ;   "  and  t-  '-e  her  into 
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the  kitchen.  Lizettc  will  see  to  her.  Why,  the 
fittings  are  gold,  I  believe.  What  a  pretty  bug  !  Chain 
up  the  dog,  Denis.  Here  is  a  purse,  but  it  is  empty. 
You  don't  mean  to  say  the  little  beast  hadn't  a 
penny  in  her  purse." 

"  To  be  sure  not,"  said  the  man  who  was  once  a 
gentleman.  "  Absurd,  my  darling,  to  think  of  letting 
a  child  like  that  travel  alone  with  money  in  her 
purse." 

The  door  closed  behind  them  while  Freda  wondered 

and  wondered. 

"  If  your  aunt  asks  you  about  the  money,"  Mr. 
Vane  said,  one  hand  clutching  Freda's  shoulder,  "  you 
are  to  say  you  had  none.  Do  you  hear  me,  Freda  ?  " 
Freda  was  too  spent  to  ask  questions.  She  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  for  hours  ;  and  she  was  glad  enough 
of  the  soup  that  Lizette  gave  her  in  the  kitchen. 
Lizettewas  a  French  child  of  about  fourteen, immeasur- 
ably older  than  Freda,  who  was  seven.  While  Freda 
swallowed  her  soup  Lizette  watched  her  with  a  dis- 
agreeable smile.  But  Freda  was  too  spent  to  notice 
Lizette's  smile. 

She  was  only  too  glad  to  creep  into  the  bed,  which 
creaked  and  groaned  even  beneath  her  light  weight. 
Her  new  bedroom  was  a  narrow  slip  of  a  room, 
with  scarcely  space  to  turn  round  in,  even  for  a  little 
body  hke  Freda,  now  that  the  middle  of  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  bed.  At  the  far  end,  under  the  window,  there 
was  a  jug  and  basin.     A  looking-glass  in  a  bamboo 
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frame  hung  on  tho  wall  opposite  I-'icda's  eyes  as  she 
slept.  On  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  was  a  crueifix, 
which  must  have  been  left  by  some  previous  occupant 
of  the  house,  since  th<Te  was  nothing  about  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Vane  to  suggest  that  either  of  them  had  any  kind  of 
religion  whatsoever. 

Often  and  often  in  the  years  during  whidi  Freda 
was  growing  up  she  would  lie  awake  at  night,  strangling 
with  her  sobs  while  she  was  still  little,  while  the  memory 
of  the  exquisite  other  world  in  which  were  Papa  and 
Mamma  remained  with  her  ;    later  in  a  cold  and  hard 
desolation  which  was  often  full  of  hatred  and  asked 
nothing    better    than    revenge— a    nice,    short,    sharp 
revenge  of  a  knife-biade  between  two  smooth  white 
shoulders.     Sometimes  at  the  worst  she  would  catch 
sight  of  the  crucifix  glimmermg  in  the  dim  light,  and 
would    suddenly   grow   softened   and    weep.     At    the 
Villa  Marguerite  poor  Freda  grew  up  as  a  httle  Pagan. 
Yet  the  sight  of  the  crucifix,  glimmering  in  the  night, 
would  suggest  to  her  that  Someone  was  sorry  for  her 
somewhere,  bringing  with  the  suggestion   a  softness 
that  would  melt  the  hard  rebellion   in  her  heart   as 
though  the  soft  South  wind  had  breathed  upon  ice. 
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During  the  years  that  followed,  Freda  often  felt  the 
memories  of  that  other  world  slipping  away  from  her, 
becoming  as  unreal  as  a  fairy-tale,  which  was  scarcely 
surprising  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  up 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  not  in  bed  till 
eleven  at  night.  Sometimes  she  had  a  sensation  of 
fighting  desperately  to  keep  her  memories.  If  she 
awoke  at  night,  which  was  not  often,  for  usually  she 
slept  like  a  log  from  the  time  her  head  touched  the 
l.illow  till  Mrs.  Vane's  hand — or  Mr.  Vane's — shook  her 
awake  in  the  small  hours,  she  would  say  over  and 
over  to  herself :  "  I  am  Freda  Traquair  ;  I  am  not 
Freda  Vane  " — or  rather,  "  Vahn,"  for  she  had  become 
Frenchified  very  rapidly,  and  had  adopted  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  people  about  her.  And  once  she 
was  terrified,  for  she  awoke  with  the  words  on  her 
lips,  and  was  afraid  that  she  might  have  cried  them 
aloud. 

I  )uring  the  years  between  seven  and  twelve  Freda 
was  a  piteous  little  drudge.  In  winter  she  and  Lizette 
did  ;dl  the  work  of  the  house  ;    in  summer,  for  a  few 
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months   during  which   tliere  were  summer  visitors,  a 
woman  came  in  to  cook. 

During  the  vvinter  months  they  vvere  often  shut  up 
in  the  dark  house  for  weeks  together,  while  the  wind 
and  the  sea  shouted  against  each  other  out  of  doors  ; 
and  the  sea  tore  down  the  barriers  of  sand  which  had 
been  erected  against  it,  and  encroached  on  the  potato- 
patch  at  the  back  of  the  villa,  rushing  up  to  the  kitchen 
steps  in  a  high  tide,  and  on  one  occasion  mercifully 
drowning  a  score  of  wretched  hens  which  were  kept 
in  a  narrow  space  where  they  had  barely  room  to 
move. 

In  those  winter  days  there  was  not  very  much  to 
do  in  the  house,  but  Freda  was  set  to  unpick  and  re- 
make the  beds  ;  the  house-linen  had  all  to  be  gone 
over  and  repaired  ;  and  there  was  a  deal  of  sewing  of  all 
kinds.  It  was  wonderful  what  a  hard  task-mistress 
Mrs.  Vane  could  be,  considering  that  she  was  so 
lazy  that  she  hardly  ever  left  her  nest  of  cushions 
except  to  eat  her  meals  or  go  to  bed.  And  during 
those  days,  too,  Mr.  Vane  saw  to  Freda's  education, 
about  which  he  was  as  solicitous  as  though  she 
was  really  a  dearly-loved  child  instead  of  a  poor  little 
drudge. 

In  winter  Freda  did  very  well  at  her  lessons,  for 
she  had  longer  hours  of  sleep  and  had  not  the  sensa- 
tion of  her  head  being  stuffed  with  cotton-wool  which 
she  had  during  the  long  summer  days.  It  was  a  strange 
education  he  imparted  to  Freda— more  a  boy's  educa- 
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tion  than  a  girl's.  She  was  taught  Latin  and  Greek 
and  mathematics,  and  such  subjects  as  boys  learn. 
And  while  she  had  enough  sleep  she  learnt  easily  and 
quickly,  winning  Mr.  Vane's  approval  so  that  he  would 
present  her  sometimes  with  a  packet  of  sweets  in 
silviT  paper  or  a  bluck  of  pain  d'epice  as  a  mark 
of  his  approval.  But  when  the  days  came  dur- 
ing which  she  had  to  work  harder  and  sleep  less 
her  work  was  often  badly  done,  and  then  she  had  a 
taning. 

The  first  time  she  was  caned  she  was  like  a  mad 
thing.  It  was  not  only  that  her  body  was  covered 
with  weals,  for  she  was  wearing  a  thin  summer  dress 
and  Denis  Vane  struck  wildly.  The  physical  suffer- 
ing counted  for  nothing,  it  was  the  shame  and  abase- 
ment as  though  her  soul  had  been  flogged.  She 
screamed  hke  a  mad  creature  when  she  had  been  flung, 
half-stunned,  into  her  own  little  room,  which  had  only 
a  window  looking  on  to  a  blank  wall,  and  had  been 
locked  in  there  lest  outside  of  it  her  screams  should 
raise  the  neighbourhood. 

For  some  days  after  that  day  Mr.  Vane  looked  at 
her  uneasily  when  they  met,  was  even  kind  and  cares- 
sing to  her,  and  was  a  little  more  haggard  than  usual. 
But  presently  he  forgot  his  discomfort  and  caned  her 
again,  and  with  each  caning  Freda  screamed  and  sobbed 
less  till  the  time  came  when  the  sharpest  stroke  would 
barely  draw  from  her  the  cry  that  her  tormentor 
seemed  to  expect  before  his  wrath  was  whetted. 
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Oddly  enough,  her  detestation  was  for  Mrs.  Vane  ; 
hardly  at  all  for  Den^s  Vane.  She  knew  whos. 
will  it  was  that  caused  her  punishment  and  hated 

that  one.  ,      .     j-       ^t 

She  had  a  precocious,  unchildish  understanding  of 

certain  moods  in  which  it  was  easy  to  work  Denis 
Vane  to  madness.     A  doctor  might  have  diagnosed 
Denis  Vane's  case  from  his  blmsh  colour,  his  excessive 
irritabiUty,  his  curious  spasms  of  pain  -"d  funtness 
Freda  knew  as  well  as  the  doctor  might  that  Mr.  Vane  s 
mad  moments  were  not  always  within  hiso.^  con- 
trol    With  the  strange  sense  of  justice  which  children 
often  have  in  their  deahngs  with  their  elders  she  appor- 
tioned the  blame  rightly.    There  were  times  when 
Denis  Vane  was  kind,  humane,  affectionate  towards 
her;    times    even    when    his    irritabiUty    had    been 
turned   against   the   woman   he   adored   because   she 
would   forbid  the  child  some  scant  pleasure  or   urge 
her  punishment  when  he  was  not  in  the   mood  to 

inflict  it.  ,  ,,  i.^  u  ,. 

"  Poor   Uncle  Denis ! "   Freda  would  say  to  hc-r- 

self  at  these  times,   feeling  a  throb  of  pity  for  the 

,nan    with    his   bleached    face    and   blue    lips.      But 

never  would  she  call  Mrs.  Vane  aunt,  despite  many 

^"tudngLse  years  she  was  well  fed  and  well-even 
d,i,,Ulv-<:lothed  when  it  was  an  occasion  ior  dainty 
clothing.  No  one  wlio  saw  Freda  handing  cofiee  in 
the    drawing-room    on    festal    evenings    would    have 
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believed  tliat  she  was  an  ill-treated  child.  There  were 
a  good  many  festal  evenings  when  the  summer  brought 
visitors  to  Marigny  ;  and  even  in  winter  there  were 
chance  visitors  to  the  place  upon  whom  Mr.  Vane 
would  come  down  with  an  exuberant  friendliness,  offer- 
ing them  the  hospitality  of  Villa  Marguerite  since  they 
were  strangers  in  a  strange  place  and  winning  their 
liking,  if  they  were  simple  people,  at  a  first  meeting. 
He  could  be  very  fascinating,  could  Denis  Vane; 
he  carried  yet  about  him  the  traces  of  the  high 
estate  of  gentleman  and  scholar  from  which  he  had 
fallen  ;  his  frankness  was  delightful  at  a  first 
meeting. 

No  one  who  belonged  to  Marigny  ever  crossed  his 
door.  He  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  this  fact  from 
his  visitors,  but  would  explain  it  by  a  broad,  general 
condemnation  of  Marigny  and  its  ways.  "  Ces  cochons 
dc  Marigny  ;  "  he  would  say,  and  would  give  a  capital 
mimicry  of  the  Marigny  people  in  the  act  of  soliciting 
alms.  To  hear  Denis  Vane  on  the  cupidity  of  the 
people  among  whom  an  evil  chance  had  placed  him 
was  to  recognise  how  fine  a  thing  a  generous  disregard 
of  money  could  be  in  a  land  of  mis' '■s. 

Most  of  the  visitors  were  young.  For  r.;y  stray 
youth  who  happened  to  be  dropped  down  within  ton 
miles  of  inhospitable  Marigny  Denis  Vane  had  an 
unerring  scent.  The  drawing-room  could  be  a  very 
pleasant  place  of  evenings  for  those  who  but  for  its 
hospitality  would  be  cast  awav  in  the  drearv,  airless 
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spaces  of  the  Hotel  des  Quutie   Vents,  oi   the  worse 
Hotel  SplciKlide.     Mrs.   Vane,   in  evening  dress,  was 
more  beautiful  than  ever.     All  the  inertia  of  her  days 
would  disappear,  and  she  would  be  ready  and  eager  to 
entertain    her   husband's   guests.     She   had   a   certain 
rose-coloured  satin  dress,  in  which  Freda  used  totluuk 
she  looked  like  a  great  rose.     It  became  her  smooth 
olive  darkness  wonderfully.     She  had  some  very  good 
jewellery,  especially  a  pair  of  long  diamond  carrmgs 
which    seemed   to   drop   halfway   towards  her   satin- 
smooth   shoulders.     With  her  queer  milky-blue  eyes 
her    cloudy   dark   hair,    her    red    lips,    her    exqmsite 
features,  it  was  no  wonder  she  fascinated  the  young 
men,  especially  since  she  was  so  kind.     She  had  a  way 
of  leaning  above  them  as  they  played  cards  ;  there  were 
nlways  cards  of  evenings  after  Mrs.  Vane  had  given 
them   a   httle  music  ;    her  shoulder   above  the  rose- 
coloured  satin  would  brush  the  black  coat-sleeve  ;  her 
earrings,    falling    forward,   would    catch   a   thousand 
rays  from  the  candles.     No  wonder   the  young  men 
thought  more  of  her  than  of  their  play. 

Usually  all  was  delightful,  and  Freda,  having  handed 
the  coffee,  would  look  on,  forgetting  her  griefs  till 
Mrs  Vane's  eye,  suddenly  cold,  fell  upon  her  and 
she  v.as  ordered  to  bed.  But  occasionally  there 
would  be  a  break  in  the  harmony.  Freda  could  re- 
member half  a  dozen  occasions  on  vMch  omething 
had  happened.  Once  it  was  a  qmet,  middle-aged 
EngUshman  who  had  suddenly  got  up  from  nis  seat, 
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Hung  down  his  cards  and  said  something  which  had 
created  a  wild  confusion,  in  which  some  {Xiople  were 
shouting,  Denis  Vane  among  them,  and  others  sat 
lof)l<ing  down  at  their  cards,  with  pale  faces  ;  only 
Mrs.  Vane  Im-kid  on  with  a  curious  smile,  which  seemed 
to  Freda  the  most  alarming  thing  of  all. 

On  another  occasion  there  had  been  almost  as 
great  a  commotion  when  a  visitor  who  had  refused 
to  take  a  hand  at  the  cards,  saying  he  preferred  to 
look  on,  had  begim  to  ask  questions  about  the  play  in 
a  manner  which  seemed  to  Freda  only  coldly  polite, 
although  the  effect  was  nearly  as  strange  as  that  other 
time.  For  it  was  as  though  a  douche  of  cold  water 
had  suddenly  extinguished  the  gaiety  ;  and  Denis  Vane 
had  got  up  and  walked  into  the  dining-room,  calling  to 
Freda  as  he  went.  When  she  hurried  after  him  she  had 
found  him  standing  by  the  sideboard,  gatliered  up 
in  a  curious  contorted  position,  his  face  very  dark  and 
his  forehead  wet.  He  had  signed  to  her  to  pour  him 
out  some  brandy,  which,  when  she  had  done  it,  he 
was  unable  to  hold  to  his  hps  so  that  she  had  to  do 
it  for  him. 

Sometimes  the  young  fellows  were  carelessly  kind 
to  Freda  ;  and  one  would  give  her  a  box  of  chocolates 
or  a  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne  ;  though,  as  a  rule,  their 
offerings  were  for  Mrs.  Vane.  The  summer  visitors 
who  came  in  July  and  August  and  never  came  again, 
whose  manners  changed  from  the  amiability  of  the 
first  days  to  deeper  and  deeper  resentment  as  the 
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days  went  on,  wlio  went  away  in  a  whirlwind  on  the 
presentation  of  their  bills,  were  often  kind  to  Freda. 
People  with  children  of  their  own  were  esi)erially  kind 
to  her  and  sorry  for  her,  and  spared  her  all  they  could 
in  those  days  that  were  a  dream  of  fatigue  for  the 
child  doing  a  grown  woman's  work,  from  early  morning 
till  she  went  U)  bed  at  night,  too  dazed  almost  to  re- 
move her  clothes  before  tumbling  off  to  sleep.     She  had 
her  friends  among  those  summer  visitors  who,  when 
they  had  shaken  the  dust  of  Marigny  off  their  feet, 
would  remember  her  with  gifts  of  sweets  and  books 
and  toys.     The  sweets,  if  they  were  good  enough,  were 
annexed  by  Mrs.  Vane,  and  never  came  Freda's  way 
at  all ;    but  she  had  the  other  things  if  she  did  not 
happen  to  be  in  disgrace. 

She  was  often  in  disgrace.  Lizette,  a  premature 
woman,  with  bold  eyes  that  concealed  themselves 
under  meek  lids,  made  a  scapegoat  of  Freda.  No 
matter  what  was  broken,  what  spoilt,  it  was  always 
Freda  ;    and  Freda  therefore  had  many  beatings  she 

had  not  earned. 

At  first  Beau  had  comforted  her— poor  Beau,  who 
was  a  house-dog  and  lived  chained  in  a  kennel  which 
was  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer.  Mrs.  Vane 
grudged  the  poor  dog  his  food,  though  Denis  Vane, 
when  he  was  not  in  a  mood  of  irritation,  would  often 
heap  a  plate  high  for  the  dog  and  bid  Freda  carry  it 
to  him.  Beau  had  grown  very  shabby  and  dilapidated. 
His  eyes  were  red  under  his  tangled  curls,  as  though  he 
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(ii((l  .1  lot— or  so  Fifda  thought  wliilc  she  \va^.  littli-. 
Hut  he  always  scenud  to  undiMstand  wlu  n  she  would 
steal  out  to  him  and  put  lior  arms  about  his  neck  and 
whisper  hor  troubles  to  him. 

Wiien  Beau  died  in  a  very  cold  winter,  Firda  would 
li.-rvo  been  utterly  friendless  if  it  were  not  for  the  old 
sea-captain  next  door  who  occasionally  flung  her  a 
pcAT  or  a  peach  over  tlie  wall  and  would  walk  up  and 
down  his  garden  path  after  Freda  had  had  a  beating, 
muttering  '' Sacris''  under  his  iron-grey  moustache. 
And  then,  when  Freda  was  a  big  girl  of  eleven  or  more, 
came  Lionel  Dampier. 

Mr.  Dampier  comforted  Freda  most,  since  the 
next-door  neighbour  revealed  himself  to  her  only  as  a 
grumbling  moustache  and  fiery  eyes.  She  was  hardly 
ever  outside  the  damp  and  chilly  grounds  of  the  Villa 
Marguerite;  and  she  had  been  foi bidden  even  to 
look  towards  the  Villa  Louise,  which  belonged  to 
Captain  Roget,  who  behaved  insultingly  to  Freda's 
good  uncle  whenever  they  met. 

Freda  picked  up  the  pears  and  peaches  by  stealth 
and  thought  no  harm  in  doing  so.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  during  those  years  of  oppression  Freda 
had  learnt  to  lie  and  deceive  in  self-defence.  Not 
that  she  was  always  happy  about  it  ;  she  knew  that 
her  mother,  who  receded  farther  and  farther  in  dis- 
tance, would  not  have  hked  it.  But,  what  would 
you  ?  Freda  had  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  helpless. 
If  one  is  always  the  victim  of  lies,  always  being  punished 
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tiiijuj>tly,  one  ii.itiii.illy  Ins  .intl  (Icd'ivi-s  to  c.m.iik; 
[\w.  IxMtinf^s,  to  get  a  liUli-  jov  in  life.  So  Firdi 
defendod  tlio  position  to  1km self  when  slie  had 
Irisuro   to    icnienibcr  that  Man.nui  would  ha\o.   bci:n 

grieved. 

With    Mr.   Dampier   it    was   another   matter.     Mr. 
Danipicr  was  very  much   persona  grata  at   the   Villa 
Marguerite.     He  was  young,  handsome,  and  generous. 
Time  had  bi-en  when  he  had  sat  at  the  green  tables 
of    niglits ;    but    he    had    never   seemed    to   care  for 
the  cards  ;   and  now  he   hung  over  Mrs.  Vane  at  the 
piano   and   turned   the   leaves   of  her   music  for  her. 
He  brought  her  all  manner  of  trivial,  pretty  little  gifts. 
But    there   was   nothing   strange   about    that.     There 
usually   was    a    young    man    who    did   these    things 
for  Mrs.  Vane  while  the  others  played  cards  with  her 
husband. 

But  Lionel  Dampier  was  the  only  one  who  had 
nterfered  actively  to  save  Freda  from  a  beating.  It 
was  one  of  :Mr.  Vane's  bad  days,  and  she  had  been 
stupid  over  her  lessons.  Out  had  come  the  cane. 
Now  Freda  dreaded  rather  more  than  the  beating  the 
man's  furious  anger,  to  which  she  had  never  grown 
accustomed.  He  used  to  get  more  furious  as  he  went 
on,  uttering  cries  as  he  rained  the  blows,  till  somctiiTies 
his  wife  would  come  in  and  take  the  cane  from  him 
with  a  cold  reminder  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
injure  the  child.  It  was  on  those  occasions  that  Captain 
Roget,  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  used  to  tear  his 
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Rrcy  locks  and  shout  that  despite  his  wound  he  would 
come  in  and  kill  the  villain. 

On  this  special  day  Lior  1  Dampier  happened  to 
be  standing  in  the  hall  when  the  beating  began.     He 
liad  come  with  something  that  Mrs.  Vane  had  expressed 
a  wish  for,  which  he  had  been  able  to  procure  for  her. 
He  had  a  sufficiency  of  money,  although  he  was  only 
a    youth    at    (^xford,    preparing    for    the    Diplomatic 
Service,  and  at   the   moment  residing  with  a  French 
f.iniily   in    the  district  to  acquire  the  language.     The 
French    family,    who    were     Parisian    and    only    at 
Marigny  for  tue  sea-bathing,  knew  nothing  of  Denis 
N'ane,  or    they  would    periiaps    have    been    anxious 
about  Lionel  Dampier. 

At  first  he  hardly  realised  wliat  was  happening. 
As  soon  as  he  had  realised  it,  he  Hung  open  the  door 
».(  tlu>  little  study  and  seized  Denis  Vane's  arm.  He 
w.is  quite  pale  with  horror  and  disgust. 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  said.  "  You  are  not  beating 
her  !     A  little  kid  Hke  that  !     And  a  girl  too  !  " 

He  broke  the  cane  deliberately  in  two  pieces  across 
his  knee  and  flung  them  into  the  grate.  Then  he 
looked  at  Denis  Vane,  and  Denis  Vane  looked  at  him 
back,  as  though  he  was  waking  out  of  sleep.  Freda 
recovered  sufftciently  to  glance  over  her  shoulder  at 
her  champion.  Her  hair  was  all  about  her  wet  face, 
and  she  looked  through  it  at  him.  How  horrified  he 
looked— quite  sick  even  ;  and  yet  so  splendid. 
"  I  thought  you  were  a  gentleman  !  "  he  said. 
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bolicvcd  that  she  was  an  ill-treated  child.  There  were 
a  good  many  festal  evenings  when  the  summer  brought 
visitors  to  Marigny  ;  and  even  in  winter  there  were 
chance  visitors  to  the  plac^  upon  whom  Mr.  Vane 
would  come  down  with  an  exuberant  friendliness,  offer- 
ing them  the  hospitality  of  Villa  Marguerite  since  they 
were  strangers  in  a  strange  place  and  winning  their 
liking,  if  they  were  simple  people,  at  a  first  meeting. 
Ho  could  be  very  fascinating,  could  Denis  Vane; 
he  carried  yet  about  him  the  traces  of  the  high 
estate  of  gentleman  and  scholar  from  which  he  had 
fallen ;  his  frankness  was  delightful  at  a  first 
meeting. 

No  one  who  belonged  to  Marigny  ever  crossed  his 
door.  He  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  tliis  fact  from 
his  visitors,  but  would  explain  it  by  a  broad,  general 
condemnation  of  Marigny  and  its  ways.  "  Ces  cochons 
dc  Marigny  ;  "  he  would  say,  and  would  give  a  capital 
mimicry  of  the  Marigny  people  in  the  act  of  soliciting 
alms.  To  hear  Denis  Vane  on  the  cupidity  of  the 
people  among  whom  an  evil  chance  had  placed  him 
was  to  recognise  how  fine  a  thing  a  generous  disregard 
of  money  could  be  in  a  land  of  misers. 

Most  of  the  visitors  were  young.  For  any  stray 
youth  who  happened  to  be  dropped  down  within  ten 
miles  of  inhospitable  Marigny  Denis  Vane  had  an 
unerring  scent.  The  drawing-room  could  be  a  very 
pleasant  place  of  evenings  for  those  who  but  for  its 
hospitality  would  be  cast  awav  in  the  droarv,  airless 
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spaces  of  the  Hotel  des  Qu^tie  Vents,  or  the  worse 
Hotel  Spkndide.     Mrs.   Vane,  in  evening  dress,  was 
more  beautiful  than  ever.     All  the  inertia  of  her  days 
would  disappear,  and  she  would  be  ready  and  eager  to 
entertain   her   husband's   guests.     She   had   a   certain 
rose-coloured  satin  dress,  in  which  Freda  used  to  thuik 
she  looked  hke  a  great  rose.     It  became  her  smooth 
olive  darkness  wonderfully.     She  had  some  very  good 
jewellery.  esi>ecially  a  pair  of  long  diamond  earrmgs 
which   seemed   to   drop   halfway   towards  her   satm- 
smooth  shoulders.     With  her  queer  milky-blue  eyes 
her    cloudy    dark    hair,    her    red    hps.    her   exqmsite 
features,  it  was  no  wonder  she  fascinated  the  young 
men,  especially  since  she  was  so  kind.     She  had  a  way 
of  leaning  above  them  as  they  played  cards  ;  there  were 
always  cards  of  evenings  after  Mrs.  Vane  had  given 
them  a  httle  music  ;    her  shoulder   above  the  rose- 
coloured  satin  would  brush  the  black  coat-sleeve  ;  her 
earrings,    falling    forward,   would    catch   a   thousand 
rays  from  the  candles.     No  wonder  the  young  men 
thought  more  of  her  than  of  their  play. 

Usually  all  was  dehghtful,  and  Freda,  having  handed 
the  coffee,  would  look  on,  forgetting  her  griefs  till 
Mrs  Vane's  eye.  suddenly  cold,  fell  upon  her  and 
she  Nvas  ordered  to  bed.  But  occasionally  there 
would  be  a  break  in  the  harmony.  Freda  could  re- 
member half  a  dozen  occasions  on  which  something 
had  happened.  Once  it  was  a  quiet,  middle-aged 
EngUshman  who  )iad  suddenly  got  up  from  his  seat. 
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Hung  down  his  cards  and  said  something  which  had 
created  a  wild  confusion,  in  which  some  people  were 
shouiing,  Denis  Vane  among  them,  and  others  sat 
looking  down  at  their  cards,  with  pale  faces  ;  only 
Mrs.  Vane  looked  on  with  a  curious  smile,  which  seemed 
to  Freda  the  n.ost  alarming  thing  ol  all. 

On  another  occasion  there  had  been  almost  as 
great  a  commotion  when  a  visitor  who  had  refused 
to  take  a  hand  at  the  cards,  saying  he  preferred  to 
look  on,  had  begun  to  ask  questions  about  the  play  in 
a  manner  which  seemed  to  Freda  only  coldly  polite, 
although  the  effect  was  nearly  as  strange  as  that  other 
time.  For  it  was  as  though  a  douche  of  cold  water 
had  suddenly  extinguished  the  gaiety  ;  and  Denis  Vane 
had  got  up  and  walked  into  the  dining-room,  calling  to 
Freda  as  he  went.  When  she  hurried  after  him  she  had 
found  him  standing  by  the  sideboard,  gathered  up 
in  a  curious  contorted  position,  his  face  very  dark  and 
his  forehead  wet.  He  had  signed  to  her  to  pour  him 
out  some  brandy,  which,  when  she  had  done  it,  he 
was  unable  to  hold  to  his  hps  so  that  she  had  to  do 
it  lor  him. 

Sometimes  the  young  fellows  were  carelessly  kind 
to  Freda ;  and  one  would  give  her  a  box  of  chocolates 
or  a  bottle  of  eau  de  Cologne  ;  though,  as  a  rule,  their 
offerings  were  for  Mrs.  Vane.  The  summer  visitors 
who  came  in  July  and  August  and  never  came  again, 
who-^  manners  changed  from  the  amiability  of  the 
iirst  davs  to  deeper  and  deeper  resentment  as  the 
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days  went  on,  who  went  away  in  a  whirlwind  on  the 
presentation  of  their  bills,  were  often  kind  to  Freda. 
People  with  child  ten  of  their  own  were  especially  kind 
to  her  and  sorry  for  her,  and  spared  her  all  they  could 
in  those  days  that  were  a  dream  of  fatigue  for  the 
child  doing  a  grown  woman's  work,  from  early  morning 
till  she  went  to  bed  at  night,  too  dazed  almost  to  re- 
move her  clothes  before  tumbling  off  to  sleep.     She  had 
her  friends  among  those  summer  N-isitors  who,  when 
they  had  shaken  the  dust  of  Marigny  off  their  feet, 
would  remember  her  with  gifts  of  sweets  and  books 
and  toys.     The  sweets,  if  they  were  good  enough,  were 
annexed  by  Mrs.  Vane,  and  never  came  Freda's  way 
at  all ;    but  she  had  the  other  things  if  she  did  not 
happen  to  be  in  disgrace. 

She  was  often  in  disgrace.  Lizette,  a  premature 
woman,  with  bold  eyes  that  concealed  themselves 
under  meek  lids,  made  a  scapegoat  of  Freda.  No 
matter  what  was  broken,  what  spoilt,  it  was  always 
Freda  ;  and  Freda  therefore  had  many  beatings  she 
had  not  earned. 

At  first  Beau  had  comforted  her— poor  Beau,  who 
was  a  house-dog  and  Hved  chained  in  a  kennel  which 
was  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer.  Mrs.  Vane 
grudged  the  poor  dog  his  food,  though  Denis  Vane, 
when  he  was  not  in  a  mood  of  irritation,  would  often 
heap  a  plate  high  for  the  dog  and  bid  Freda  carry  it 
to  him.  Beau  had  grown  very  shabby  and  dilapidated. 
His  eyes  were  red  under  his  tangled  curls,  as  though  he 
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(ii(d  a  lot— or  so  Ficda  thought  while  she  was  little. 
But  he  always  seemed  to  understand  when  six-  would 
steal  out  to  him  and  put  her  arms  about  his  nerk  and 
whisper  her  troubles  to  him. 

When  Beau  died  in  a  vei  \  rold  winter,  Fieda  would 
have  been  utterly  friendless  if  it  were  not  for  the  old 
sea-captain  next  door  who  occasionally  flung  her  a 
pear  or  a  peach  over  the  wall  and  would  walk  up  and 
down  his  garden  i>ath  after  Freda  had  had  a  beating, 
muttering  "  Sacris''  under  his  iron-grey  moustache. 
And  then,  when  Freda  was  a  big  girl  of  eleven  or  more, 
came  Lionel  Dampier. 

Mr.  Dampier  comforted  Freda  most,  since  the 
next-door  neighbour  revealed  himself  to  her  only  as  a 
grumbling  moustache  and  fiery  eyes.  She  was  hardly 
ever  outside  the  damp  and  chilly  grounds  of  the  Villa 
Marguerite;  and  she  had  been  foi bidden  even  to 
look  towards  the  Villa  Louise,  which  belonged  to 
Captain  Roget,  who  behaved  insultingly  to  Freda's 
good  uncle  whenever  they  met. 

Freda  picked  up  the  pears  and  peaches  by  stealth 
and  thought  no  harm  in  doing  so.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  during  those  years  of  oppression  Freda 
had  learnt  to  lie  and  deceive  in  self-defence.  Not 
that  she  was  always  happy  about  it ;  she  knew  that 
her  mother,  who  receded  farther  and  farther  in  dis- 
tance, would  not  have  liked  it.  But,  what  would 
you  ?  Freda  had  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  helpless. 
If  one  is  always  the  victim  of  lies,  always  being  punished 
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tiiijuijtly,  oik;  ii.iluially  lit>s  ;iiid  dec  t-ivt'S  to  cM.ipo 
tlic  boatings,  to  get  a  liUl(>  joy  in  life.  So  Fii-cLi 
defended  the  position  to  ht'isclf  when  she  had 
leisure   to    remember  that  Mamma  would  h.ive   been 

grieved. 

With  Mr.  Dampier  it  was  another  matter.  Mr. 
Dampier  was  very  much  persona  grata  at  the  Villa 
Marguerite.  He  was  young,  handsome,  and  generous. 
Time  had  been  when  he  had  sat  at  the  green  tables 
of  nights ;  but  he  had  never  seemed  to  care  for 
the  cards  ;  and  now  he  hung  over  Mrs.  Vane  at  the 
piano  and  turned  the  leaves  of  her  music  for  her. 
lie  brought  lu-r  all  manner  of  trivial,  pretty  little  gifts. 
But  there  was  nothing  strange  about  that.  There 
usually  was  a  young  man  who  did  these  things 
for  Mrs.  Vane  while  the  others  played  cards  with  her 

husband. 

But  Lionel  Dampier  was  the  only  one  who  had 
nterfered  actively  to  save  Freda  from  a  beating.  It 
v\-~  one  of  Mr.  Vane's  bad  days,  and  she  had  been 
stupid  over  her  lessons.  Out  had  come  the  cant. 
Now  Freda  dreaded  rather  more  than  the  beating  the 
man's  furious  anger,  to  which  she  had  never  grown 
accustomed.  He  used  to  get  more  furious  as  he  went 
on,  uttering  cries  as  he  rained  the  blows,  till  sometimes 
his  wife  would  come  in  and  take  the  cane  from  him 
witli  a  cold  reminder  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
injure  the  child.     It  was  on  those  occasions  that  Captain 
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f^rcy  locks  and  shout  tluit  despite  liis  wound  he  would 
coinr  in  and  kill  the  villain. 

On  this  special  day  Lionel  Dampicr  liappened  to 

be  standing  in  the  hall  when  the  heating  began.     '  .e 

had  come  with  something  that  Mrs.  Vane  had  expressed 

a  wish  for,  which  he  had  been  able  to  procure  for  her. 

He  had  a  sufficiency  of  money,  although  he  was  only 

a   youth    at    Oxford,    preparing    for    the    Diplomatic 

Service,  :md  at   the   moment  residing  with  a  French 

family  in    the  district  to  acquire  the  langunge.     The 

French    family,    who    were     Parisian    and    only    at 

Marigny  for  the  sea-bathing,  knew  nothing  of  Denis 

Vane,  or    they  would    perhaps    ha\e    been    anxious 

about  Lionel  Dampier. 

.\t  first  he  hardly  realised  what  was  happening. 
As  soon  as  he  had  realised  it,  he  flung  open  the  door 
of  the  little  study  and  seized  Denis  Va)ii;'s  arm.  He 
was  quite  pale  N\-ith  horror  and  disgust. 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  said.  "  You  are  not  beating 
her  !     A  Uttle  kid  like  that  !     And  a  girl  too  !  " 

lie  broke  the  cane  deliberately  in  two  pieces  across 
his  knee  and  flung  them  into  the  grate.  Then  he 
looked  at  Denis  Vane,  and  Denis  Vane  looked  at  him 
back,  as  though  he  was  waking  out  of  sleep.  Freda 
recovered  sufficiently  to  glance  over  her  shoulder  at 
her  champion.  Her  hair  was  all  about  her  wet  face, 
and  she  looked  through  it  at  him.  How  horrified  he 
looked— quite  sick  even  ;  and  yet  so  splendid. 
"  I  tb.ouL^it  von  were  a  eentleman  !  "  he  said. 
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"  My  dear  boy  !  "  began  Denis  Vane,  stammciing. 
Then  the  lividncss  came  over  his  face  which  Freda 
hdd  learnt  to  recognise.  He  opened  the  door,  clutch- 
ing the  handle  for  support  and  went  out. 

"  You  poor  httle  thing  !  "  said  the  lad,  putting  an 
arm  about  Freda's  shoulder.  "  You  .  .  .  poor  .  .  . 
little   .    .    .  thing!" 

She  was  almost  sure  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  as 
he  stooped  and  kissed  her  quivering  face. 
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CHAPTER    III 

THE    IKUIT   01'    THE    TREE 

After  that  day  sovn  al  days  intervened  before  Dampicr 
was  seen  again  at  Villa  Marguerite,  and  tliose  days 
were  speeially  bad  ones  for  Freda.  Not  that  she  was 
beaten.  Denis  Vane  went  about,  hanging  his  head 
HI  a  dejected  way.  There  was  no  one  in  the  house 
that  summer  except  a  man  recovering  from  blackwater 
fever,  who  was  out-of-doors  all  day  on  the  sands  and 
went  to  bed  early.  The  summer  visitors  were  be- 
};inning  to  avoid  Villa  Marguerite,  which  fact  did  not 
tend  to  make  the  proprietors  more  sweet-tempered, 
r.ut  while  Denis  Vane  had  one  of  the  black  fits  on 
him  in  which  he  remembered  that  he  had  once  been 
a  gentleman,  Freda  was  safe  from  him. 

But  Mrs.  Vane's  temper  was  evil  during  those 
days.  She  scolded  Freda  all  day  long,  looking  at  her 
whenever  they  met  with  the  cold  malignity  of  gaze 
which  seemed  to  paralyse  the  child.  She  had  to  be 
up  and  about  more  than  she  '-'  •.  since,  when  the 
black  fit  was  upon  him,  Der..  '  ne  gave  up  the 
attendance  on  his  wife  as  well  as  the  housekeeping 
duties  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself  so  that 
she    should    be    idle    and    luxurious.      And    all    day 
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iMcda  was  diivcn  and  bullied;  and,  to  be  sure,  if 
Mrs.  Vane  did  n<  t  beat  Freda  she  could  pinch  her. 
Her  indolent  fi  ,;ers,  which  never  did  anything 
had  an  extraordinary  strength ;  and  Freda's  arms 
were  black  and  blue  when  she  unclothed  theti.  at 
night. 

These  niglits  she  was  sent  to  b^'d  early,  which  was 
very  good  for  her  in  a  way,  although  she  did  not  like 
it.  The  evenings  when  she  appeared  in  the  drawing- 
room,  in  her  little  frock  that  stood  out  about  her 
small  figure  in  a  very  Frenchified  way,  were  her  or'y 
outlook  on  life.  It  was  so  interesting  to  her  to  hand 
tlie  coffee  and  to  see  all  the  faces  gatliered  about  the 
green  tables.  And  the  guests  neaily  always  were 
5'oung  and  amiable,  and  would  speak  kindly  to  her  ; 
and  Uncle  Denis,  having  banished  the  black  lit  tem- 
porarily with  the  help  of  chamixigne  and  neat  brandy, 
would  call  her  '"cherte"  and  give  her  sugar  dipped  in 
his  coffee. 

To  be  banished  from  the  drawing-room  to  her 
wretched  room,  where  she  lay  on  a  hard  bed 
in  all  but  pitch  darkness,  was  misery  to  Freda. 
She  could  hear  the  laughter  and  the  voices  down- 
stairs :  she  could  not  sleep,  and  her  bruised  arms  hurt 
her.  She  did  not  like-  l}ing  awake  in  the  sorrowful 
darkness,  for  she  had  to  remember  then  that  she  was 
Freda  Traquair  and  that  she  had  learnt  to  do  all 
manner  of  things  that  Mamma  would  not  have  ap- 
|.ro\\d  of.     .\r.d  site  lial  long  given  up  looking  at  the 
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gluuiuciiug    crucifix,    for    that    sccnicd   now    only    to 
reproach  her  and  to  look  sad. 

So  she  did  not  know  that  someone  else  liad  taken 
Lionel  Dampicr's  place  after  three  or  four  nights  had 
passed  by  without  his  coming. 

Nearly  a  week  elapsed  before  Denis  Vane  had 
recovered  Ins  cheerfulness,  as  he  had  a  wonderful 
way  of  doing ;  but  at  last  Freda  was  not  told 
to  go  to  bed  after  she  had  washed  up  and  set  tlie 
kitchen  straight  and  got  the  tray  ready  for  the  draw- 
ing-room. Wlien  she  came  into  the  drawing-room  in 
her  little  starched  frock,  ready  to  hand  coffee,  she 
saw  that  Mrs.  Vane  was  no  longer  among  her  sofa- 
cushions  ;  nor  was  she  leaning  over  a  player's  shoulder, 
her  long  earrings  swinging,  bringing  him  luck,  as  she 
used  to  say.  She  was  sitting  beside  a  dark,  florid, 
heavily-built  man,  young  still,  but  older  th  ui  Lionel 
Dampier  and  the  other  youihs  by  several  years.  She 
was  looking  exceptionally  beautiful,  in  a  new  dress 
of  vivid  scarlet  made  of  a  soft  supple  material,  which 
draped  bnautifully,  billowing  behind  her  as  she  moved. 
Freda  looked  at  her  from,  under  her  eye-1  "  -  ~  ;  -  • 
seldom  looked  at  Mrs.  Vane  more  openly ;  and  thought 
that  she  was  hke  a  beautiful,  huge  poppy  come 
alive. 

The  dark  young  man,  who  was  called  Mr.  Colqu- 
lionn,  as  Freda  presently  dircovered,  held  his  cards 
for  Mrs.  Vane  to  sec;  and  they  whispered  about  them 
and  laughed.     But  Mrs.  Vane  did  not  seem  to  bring 
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him  miu  •  lurk,  for  by  the  end  of  the  evrnins  lie 
h.'d  p;iid  over  quite  , I  lii  tie  pile  of  gold  to  >h.  Vane, 
paying  it  carelessly  as  though  money  did  not  count 
much  with  him. 

Afterwards  he  went  out  of  the  room  ;  presently 
the  snorting  and  throbbing  of  a  motor-car  came  in  at 
the  open  windows  and  Mr.  Colquhoun  reappeared, 
wearing  a  heavy  fur  coat  over  his  evening  clothes,  to 
say  good-bye  to  the  company.  He  offered  a  seat  in  his 
car  to  Lionel  Dampicr,  who  had  come  back  and  had 
been  playing  silently  at  another  table  with  an  old 
friend  of  Denis  Vane's  who  had  the  same  curiously 
hawk-like  look,  and  a  couple  of  boys  of  his 
own  age.  Now  and  again  Lionel  Dampier  would 
look  towards  Mrs.  Vane  and  Mr.  Colquhoun,  and 
afterwards  sharply  avert  his  gaze  ;  and  Freda,  who 
had  conceived  for  him,  since  he  had  interfered  to 
prevent  her  being  beaten,  a  dog-like  devotion,  was 
conscious  that  he  was  unhappy,  and  felt  her  world 
more  clouded  for  his  sake. 

Dampier  refused  the  seat  in  the  car  and  the  offer 
was  immediately  snatched  up  by  Mr.  LuttrcU,  Denis 
Vane's  hawk-nosed  friend.  Mr.  Luttrell  had  delight- 
ful manners  when  he  liked,  in  whicn  particular  he 
also  resembled  Mr.  Vane,  and  the  way  he  offered  him- 
self for  the  vacant  seat  was  such  that  he  could  not  be 

refused. 

"  I'm  only  a  one-legged  man,"  he  said,  "  since  the 
brush  with  the  Afghans  in  the  'eighties.     I  volunteered 
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from  the  Lancers,  because  I  knew  that  country  better 
than  most  men.  And  I  got  an  Afghan  knife  clean 
through  the  sinews  of  my  leg,  which  put  me  out  of 
action  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  I  find  it  hard  to 
stump  througli  the  sands,  not  hke  our  young  friends 

here " 

"  Of  course  you  shall  have  the  seat,"  Mr.  Colquhoun 
said,  trying  to  looV  agreeable  but  rather  failing  in  the 
attempt. 

Freda,  whose  ears  had  grown  as  long  as  any  crea- 
ture's that  is  timid  by  nature  or  circumstances,  heard 
him  afterwards  mutter  in  the  hall  that  he  wondered 
what  special  villainy  the  old  chap  had  been  up  to 
before  he  left  the  Lancers.  She  had  crept  out  on  to 
the  steps  while  the  party  in  the  drawing-room  were 
having  brandies  and  sodas.  She  Kant  on  the  railing 
and  watched  Mr.  Colquhoun  doing  various  strange 
things  to  the  motor.  Lionel  Dampier  passed  her  by, 
apparently  without  seeing  her  where  she  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  boughs  that  nearly  brushed  the  front 
of  the  house.  He  stopped  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn, and  she  heard  the  latter  reproach  him  for  letting 
Mr.  Luttrell  have  the  seat. 

"  Hang  it  all  !  "  he  said.  "  I  draw  the  line  at  our 
host.  I  don't  mean  to  play  with  Luttrell.  I'll  lay 
you  a  fiver  that  he  proposes  a  little  game  to-rnorrow. 
He  doesn't  know  that  I  lose  with  my  eyes  open." 

"Oh,  you  can  afford  to  \ox,  Colquhoun,"  Lion.] 
Dampier  said,  with  a  short  laugh. 
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"And  you  can't,  joungster,  so  I'd  advise  you  to 
kicj)  out  of  it." 

Tlun  the  motor-car  began  to  make  a  gnat  noise, 
and  Freda  felt  vag  lely  akirmed  and  went  b  u  k  to  the 
drawing-room. 

The  nixt  day  was  the  Fair  at  Nogent,  to  which  in 
one  of  his  amiable  moments  Mr.  Vane  had  promised 
to  take  Freda.  He  had  his  times  of  being  good  to 
her,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  child  forgave  many 
beatings ;  and  she  could  not  sleep  for  wondering  if  he 
would  really  take  her.  Mrs.  Vane  was  ready  to  put 
her  foot  down  on  any  small  pleasure  that  might  conu 
in  Freda's  life.  Her  going  to  the  Fair  depended  on 
whether  she  had  been  a  good  girl.  But  of  course 
dehnquencies,  real  and  alleged,  had  been  mounting 
against  her  during  those  days  when  Mrs.  Vane  was 
in   eh.arge.     Her  anxiety  about   the   Fair   kept   Freda 

awake. 

The  room  in  which  she  slept  adjoined  that  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vane.  There  was  but  a  thin  par- 
tition wall  btlween  ;  lit  Freda  had  always  been  fast 
asleep  before  they  came  to  bed,  and  was  up  so  early 
in  the  morning  that  she  never  had  any  chr'T^ce  of  eaves- 
dropping. 

This  night,  however,  she  could  not  sleep.  She 
tossed  about  and  was  restless.  She  thought  of  the 
Fair,  with  its  steam  merry-go-rounds,  its  cinemato- 
graph, its  gingerbread  booths,  and  all  the  rest  of  its 
delightful  gaiety.     Would  she  be  allov  ed  to  go,  with 
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all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Marigny,  or  would  the 
"tlurs  go  off  and  leave  her  alone  in  the  dark  house  ? 
For  Li/ette  always  went  away  on  Sunday  afternoons— 
to  the  dance  in  the  flagged  courtyard  of  the  Cafe 
des  Dunes  usually,  but  to-morrow  it  would  be  to 
the  Fair. 

It  had  happened  last  yrar  that  Mrs.  Vane's  in- 
tervention at  the  last  moment  had  resulted  in  Freda's 
being  left  shut  up  in  the  dark  house.  The  Fair  was 
in  September  then,  and  the  darkness  had  fallen  long 
before  they  came  back  from  the  Fair  ;  but  then  she 
had  had  Beau  to  talk  to ;  and  though  she  had  been 
locked  in  she  could  climb  hke  a  little  cat  and  she  had 
dropped  from  the  balcony  and  spent  the  whole  after- 
noon with  Beau  in  his  kennel.  Captain  Rog.,  t  had 
popped  his  head  over  the  wall  and  liad  handtd  her 
down  a  big  cup  of  steaming  coffee,  a  brioche,  and  a 
stick  of  chocolate  ;  and  having  seen  these  things  in 
safety,  had  trotted  away  and  come  back  presently 
with  a  fme  bone  for  Beau.  So  that  the  time  had  not 
been  so  bad. 

But  now  there  was  no  Beau  to  talk  to,  and  Captain 
Roget  was  in  bed  with  some  trouble  of  his  old  wound 
which  recurred  at  intervals.  If  she  were  left  at  home 
there  would  be  no  companionship.  The  last  time  it 
had  been  very  easy  to  drop  from  the  balccny,  but  not 
so  eas3'  to  get  back  again.     It  would  be  hardly  worth 
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l.ous.-,    sinrc    between    six   and   halt-past    eight    they 
might  return  at  any  moment. 

To  Freda,  with  a  sense  of  her  own  wickedness, 
without  rehgion,  the  darkness  was  filled  with  nameless 
terrors.  It  wi'S  not  so  bad  at  night  when  she  could 
bolt  luT  door,  since  the  place  was  so  tiny  that  there 
was  hardly  room  for  a  ghost,  and  she  could  put  hei 
back  against  the  wall  and  feel  that  on  that  side  al 
least  she  was  safe.     But  an  empty  house  would  be 

quite  another  thing. 

As  an  alternative  there  was  the  brightness  and 
joy  of  the  Fair,  with  Uncle  Denis  in  a  good  mood 
holding  Freda's  hand  and  taking  her  on  the  wooden 
horses  and  giving  her  gingerbread  ;  and  even  a  franc. 
It  might  be,  to  spend  as  she  would.  Also  Lionel 
Dampier  was  going,  and  the  other  gentlemen.  She 
nad  heard  them  ta^.k  about  it  in  the  drawing-room. 
They  would  all  be  kind  to  her  at  the  Fair.  Some  of 
them  might  even  buy  ber  a  fairing. 

Freda  uncovered  her  eyes  to  look  at  the  glimmering 
crucifix  on  the  wall,  and  began  to  pray  to  the  good 
God  that  she  might  p  •  to  the  Fair  and  not  be  left  shut 
up  in  the  dark  house,  although  she  had  very  little 
hope  that  the  good  God  would  listen  to  her,  since  she 
was  such  a  wicked  girl.     If  only  Mr.  Gregg,  recovered 
from  his  fever,  liad  not  gone  away  yesterday  to  the 
Hotel  at  Nogent   after  the  usual  dispute  over  the  bill, 
he  would  have  surely  stayed  at  home  from  the  Fair 
and  K.'pt  Freda  company.     Her  heart  sank  heavy  as 
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lend.  She  was  quite  sure  her  fate  would  be  the  dark 
house  and  not  the  dchghts  of  the  Fair. 

Wliile  she  lay  awake  she  heard  voices.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vane  were  coming  upstairs.  Mr.  Vane  was  talk- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice  in  a  loud,  excited  way.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  to  hear  him ; 
since  Mr.  Gregg  had  left  and  Lizette  always  went 
home  of  evenings. 

Freda's  Httle  pink  ears  were  like  the  ears  of  the 
hare.  She  drew  herself  up  on  her  pillow  in  the  dark- 
ness. With  people  so  near,  the  niglit  lost  its  strange 
terrors.  She  caught  her  own  name.  They  were  talk- 
ing of  her.  She  heard  Mrs.  Vane  stop  to  extinguish 
the  lamp  on  the  table  outside  her  door  and  follow 
her  husband  into  the  bedroom  and  lock  the  door. 
They  were  talking  almost  at  Freda's  ear,  with  only 
the  lath-and-plaster  wall  between. 

"  The  httle  beast  oughtn't  to  go,"  said  Mrs.  Vane 
in  a  sullen  voice.  "  She  lies,  she  steals,  she  is  lazy  ; 
she  looks  at  me  from  under  her  eyelids  as  though  she 
would  murder  me  if  she  could.  Lizette  says  that  she 
does  mischief  and  breaks  on  purpose." 

"  I  don't  care  what  Lizette  says,"  Mr.  Vane  answered 
in  a  shrill  voice.  "  Am  I  to  take  a  servant's  word 
against  Freda  ?  Lizette  is  a  bad  lot  herself,  a  shame- 
less hussy.  She  must  understand  that  Freda  is  in 
tlie  position  of  my  daughter.  She  calls  her  Freda  : 
she  must  call  her  Mademoiselle,  or  go." 

"  What  nonsense,  Denis  !  It  will  not  be  so  easy 
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to  got  a  servant  if  you  drive  Luette  out.    They  fight 

shy  of  us.    ...  " 

"  Ah  M  le  Cute  has  a  bud  opinion  of  us,  my  dar- 
Ung  I 'will  not  say  it  is  ill-founded.  They  are  a 
confoundedly  superstitious  lot  here.  Since  I  went 
against  him  at  the  elections  he  has  his  knife  into  me. 

Mrs    Vane  laughed  unpleasantly. 

"My  dear  Dmis,  don't  put  it  on  that  ground. 
Everyone  knows  about  my  predecessor-excellent 
woman.  Has  she  not  placed  herself  and  her  chanties 
only  a  few  miles  fn.m  this  establishment  ?  I  don't  know 
wh  -e  stay  in  this  dog's  hole.  You  know  I  cannot 
walk  in  the  village  but  even  the  children  shout  insults 

after  me." 

Freda   did   not    follow    the   discussion.     What    on 
earth  were  tliey  talking  about  ?     Why  didn't  they  go 
on  about  the  question  of  taking  her  to  the  Fair  ?     It 
was  last  year  over  again.     Then  she  had  triumphed, 
and    Freda   had    been    left    at    home.      Would    she 
triumph   this   time  ?      How   she   would    hke   to    kill 
Mrs    Vane  !     Her  small  hands  clenched  in  the  dark- 
ness     Mrs   Vane  would  always  tread  on  any  harmless 
,psect   that   came   in   her   path.    In    the    kitchen    of 
evenings  Freda  had  watched  her,  with  a  fascmated 
interest,  dashing  the  Hfe  out  of  the  big  white  inoths 
that  came   sailing  in,  attracted  by  the  hght  of    the 
lamp,  using  her    slipper  to  crush   them   agamst   the 
waU      It  was   not  one  of   Freda's  sins   to   be    cruel. 
She  would    have  tried  to  save  the  moths  from   the 
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(liinr.  Now  she  wislied— oh,  liow  she  wished— that 
.^ho  roil  Id  crush  the  hfc  out  of  Mrs.  Vnne  in  just  the 
banie  way  !  \V\\y  didn't  they  talk  again  of  the  Fair 
and  whether  she  was  going  to  it  ? 

"  Have  patience,  my  darnng,  and  wait  till  the  old 
woman  dies.  I  will  make  up  to  you  then  for  all 
you  have  borne  ^or  me.  My  poor  beautiful  darling  ! 
A  dog's  hole  and  a  dog's  life.  But  never  mind,  it  will 
come  to  an  end  one  of  these  days." 

"  The  old  woman  will  outlive  you."  Mrs.  Vane's 
voice  had  sometliing  in  it  that  made  the  small  li.stener 
loathe  her  more  than  ever.  "  She  will  outlive  you, 
and  I  sliall  be  left  without  a  penny.  And  my  beauty 
will  be  gone.  There  will  be  only  my  soul  to  make  in 
l)ovrrty  and  old  age."  She  laughed  a  cruel  laugh 
that  reminded  Freda  of  how  she  laughed  when  she 
had  caught  a  big  white  moth  between  her  shoe  and 
tlie  wall.  "And  to  think  of  what  I  might  have 
done,  with  my  looks  !     What  a  httle  fool  I  was  !  " 

"  You're  not  sorry.  Peg,  are  you  ?  "  Freda 
hardly  recognised  Mr.  Vane's  voice  in  its  sudden  con- 
sternation. "  Dear  old  girl,  I've  saved  you  all  I  could. 
We've  been  good  comrades,  haven't  we  ?  I  know  all 
you  gave  up  for  me.  Only,  for  God's  sake,  say  you're 
not  sorry,  Peggy  !  " 

"  Of  course  I'm  not  sorry,"  the  woman  answered. 
"  I'm  not  sorry,  because  I've  never  met  a  man  I  liked 
better  than  you,  Denis.  If  I  had— well,  I  wouldn't 
answer  for  myself.     But  I  haven't.     So  I'm  not  sorry." 
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"Thank  God,  you're  not  sorry.  I  wi>-'-  you 
wouldn't  fngUton  me,  IVg.  Where's  the  brandy- 
bottle  ? " 

There  was  sih-nce  for  a  few  minutes.  Fivda  was 
too  accustomed  to  her  uncle's  seizures  and  his  rrcourse 
to  the  brandy  bottle  to  ft-el  much  more  than  a  vague 
sorrow  for  him,  because  she  had  frighten-.d  him  and 
made  him  ill.  \\1>en  they  resumed  the  conversation 
there  was  nothing  of  interest  to  Freda.  She  went  to 
■Jeep  at  last,  her  fate  still  m  the  balance. 


CHAPTER    IV 


A   FRIEND    IN    NEED 


After  all,  Froda  was  i)(»t  left  at  home.  Mr.  Vane, 
who  was  up  as  soon  as  F'lcda  and  was  in  a  good 
humour,  put  her  out  of  pain  early  by  tolling  her  she 
was  to  go  to  the  Fair  and  to  have  a  whole  franc  to  do 
as  she  would  with. 

The  dimness  of  early  morning  was  yet  in  the  kitchen, 
where  Freda  was  lighting  the  charcoal  fire  and  her 
uncle  was  preparing  a  dainty  tray  for  his  wife's  morn- 
ing cup  of  chocolate.  He  looked  paler  than  usual; 
but  he  was  in  a  very  good  temper  and  talking  fast, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  to  any  audience  or  no 
audience. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  day,  chetie"  he  said.  "  A  beau- 
tiful day  for  the  Fair.  I  am  going  to  enjoy  mysc'f 
like  a  boy.  You  and  I,  Freda,  will  be  boy  and  girl 
together.  I  feel  younger  ,,ian  the  youngest.  And 
yi'U  shall  have  your  franc  to  spend  as  I  promised.  Your 
aunt  consents,  although  you  have  not  been  sage, 
Freda.  We  \<ill  wipe  ail  that  clean  off  the  blate,  £uid 
to-morrow  you  will  begin  again.  Above  all  things, 
you  must  not  worry  your  aunt,  Freda.  You  and  I, 
we  must  work  together,  so  as  to  save  your  aunt  all 
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unnsv,    since    between    six   and   half-past    eight    they 
might  return  at  any  moment. 

To  Freda,  with  a  s.nsc  of  her  own  wickedness, 
without  rehgion,  the  darkness  was  filled  with  nameless 
terrors.  It  was  not  so  bad  at  night  when  she  could 
bolt  her  door,  since  the  place  was  30  tiny  that  tliere 
was  hardly  room  for  a  ghost,  and  she  could  put  hei 
back  against  the  wall  and  feel  that  on  that  side  at 
least  she  was  safe.  But  an  empty  house  would  be 
quite  another  thing. 

As  an  alternative  there  was  the  brightness  and 
joy  of  the  Fair,  with  Uncle  Denis  in  a  good  mood 
holding  Freda's  hand  and  taking  her  on  the  wooden 
horses  and  giving  her  gingerbread  ;  and  even  a  franc, 
it  might  be,  to  spend  as  she  would.  Also  Lionel 
Dampier  was  going,  and  the  other  gentlemen.  She 
had  heard  them  talk  about  it  in  the  drawing-room. 
They  would  all  be  kind  to  her  at  the  Fair.  Some  of 
them  might  even  buy  her  a  fairing. 

Freda  uncovered  her  eyes  to  look  at  the  gUmmering 
crucifix  on  the  wall,  and  began  to  pray  to  the  good 
God  that  she  might  go  to  the  Fair  and  not  be  left  shut 
up  in  the  dark  house,  although  she  had  very  little 
hope  that  the  good  God  would  listen  to  hei,  .ince  she 
was  such  a  wicked  girl.  If  only  Mr.  Gregg,  recovered 
from  his  fever,  had  not  gone  away  yesterday  to  the 
Hotel  at  Nogent  after  the  usual  dispute  over  the  bill, 
he  would  have  surely  stayed  at  home  from  the  Fai-- 
...1  1 <  tr.-..ri,  rmiinnnv.     Her  heart  sank  heavy  as 
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lead.  She  was  quite  sure  her  fate  would  be  the  dark 
house  and  not  the  dchghts  of  the  Fair. 

While  she  lay  awake  she  heard  voices.  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Vane  were  coming  upstairs.  Mr.  Vane  was  talk- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice  in  a  loud,  excited  way.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  to  hear  him ; 
since  Mr.  Gregg  had  left  and  Lizette  always  wont 
home  of  evenings. 

Freda's  little  pink  ears  were  like  the  ears  of  the 
hare.  She  drew  herself  up  on  her  j)illow  in  the  dark- 
ness. With  people  so  near,  the  night  lost  its  strange 
terrors.  She  caught  her  own  name.  They  were  talk- 
ing of  her.  She  heard  Mrs.  Vane  stop  to  extinguish 
the  lamp  on  the  table  outside  her  door  and  follow 
her  husband  into  the  bedroom  and  lock  the  door. 
They  were  talking  almost  at  Freda's  ear,  with  only 
the  lath-and-plaster  wall  between. 

"  The  little  beast  oughtn't  to  go,"  said  Mrs.  Vane 
in  a  sullen  voice.  "  She  lies,  she  steals,  she  is  lazy  ; 
she  looks  at  me  from  under  her  eyelids  as  though  she 
would  murder  me  if  she  could.  Lizette  says  that  she 
does  mischief  and  breaks  on  purpose." 

"  I  don't  care  what  Lizette  says,"  Mr.  Vane  answered 
in  a  shrill  voice.  "  Am  I  to  take  a  servant's  word 
against  Freda  ?  Lizette  is  a  bad  lot  herself,  a  shame- 
less hussy.  She  must  understand  that  Freda  is  in 
tl'.e  position  of  my  daughter.  She  calls  her  Freda  : 
she  must  call  her  Mademoiselle,  or  go." 

"  What  nonsens.o.  Deni?.  !     It  wil!  not  be  ?.f>  p.t=.v 
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to  get  a  servant  if  you  drive  Lizette  out.    They  fight 

shy  of  us.    .    •    . 

"  Ah  M  le  Cure  has  a  b.id  opinion  of  us,  my  dnr- 
Ung  I 'will  not  say  it  is  ill-founded.  They  are  a 
confoundedly  superstitious  lot  here.  Since  I  went 
against  him  at  the  elections  he  has  his  knife  mto  me. 

Mrs    Vane  laughed  unpleasantly. 

"  My  dear  Denis,  don't  put  it  on  that  ground. 
Everyone  knows  about  my  predecessor-excellent 
woman  Has  she  not  placed  herself  and  her  chanties 
only  a  few  miles  from  this  estabUshment  ?  I  don't  know 
why  we  stay  in  this  dog's  hole.  You  know  I  cannot 
walk  in  the  village  but  ev."  the  children  shout  insults 

after  me." 

Freda   did   not   follow   the   discussion.     What   on 
earth  were  they  talking  about  ?     Why  didn't  tliej'  go 
on  about  the  question  of  taking  her  to  the  Fair  ?     It 
was  last  year  over  again.    Then  she  had  triumphed, 
and    Freda   had    been    left    at    home.      Would    she 
triumph   this   time?      How   she   would    hke   to    kill 
Mrs    Vane  !     Her  small  hands  clenched  in  the  dark- 
ness    Mrs   Vane  would  always  tread  on  any  harmless 
.nsect   that   came   in   her   path.    In    the    kitchen    of 
evenings  Freda  had  watched  her,  with  a  fascmated 
interest,  dashing  the  life  out  of  the  big  white  moths 
that  came   saihng  in,  attracted  by  the  light  of   the 
lamp,  using  hc>r   slipper  to  crush  them  against   the 
waU.     It  was   not  one  of   Freda's  sins   to   be    cruel. 

^r\vp  the  m-Oths  from   the 
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flame.  Now  she  wished— f)h,  how  she  wished— that 
.■,hc  could  crush  the  hfc  out  of  Mrs.  Vane  in  just  the 
same  way  !  Wliy  didn't  thoy  talk  again  of  the  Fair 
and  whether  she  was  going  to  it  ? 

"  Have  patience,  my  darling,  and  wait  till  the  old 
woman  dies.  I  will  make  up  to  you  then  for  all 
you  have  borne  for  me.  My  poor  beautiful  darling  ! 
A  dog's  hole  and  a  dog's  life.  But  neve-  mind,  it  will 
come  to  an  end  one  of  these  days." 

"The  old  woman  will  outlive  you."  Mrs.  Vane's 
voice  liad  something  in  it  that  made  the  small  listener 
loathe  her  more  than  ever.  "She  will  outlive  you, 
and  I  sliall  be  left  without  a  penny.  And  my  beauty 
will  be  gone.  There  will  be  only  my  soul  to  make  in 
poverty  and  old  age."  She  laughed  a  cruel  laugh 
that  reminded  Freda  of  how  she  laughed  when  she 
had  caught  a  big  white  moth  between  her  shoe  and 
the  wall.  "And  to  think  of  what  I  might  have 
done,  with  my  looks  !     What  a  little  fool  I  was  !  " 

"  You're  not  sorry,  Peg,  are  you  ?  "  Freda 
hardly  recognised  Mr.  Vane's  voice  in  its  sudden  con- 
sternation. "  Dear  old  girl,  I've  saved  you  all  I  could. 
We've  been  good  comrades,  haven't  we  ?  I  know  all 
you  gave  up  for  me.  Only,  for  God's  sake,  say  you're 
not  sorry,  Peggy !  " 

"  Of  course  I'm  not  sorry,"  the  woman  answered. 
"  I'm  not  sorry,  because  I've  never  met  a  man  I  liked 
better  than  you,  Denis.  If  I  had— well,  I  wouldn't 
answer  for  myself.     But  I  haven't.     So  I'm.  not  sorrv." 
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"Thank  God,  you're  not  sorry.  I  wisli  you 
wouldn't  frighten  me,  Peg.  Where's  the  brandy- 
bottle  ? " 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Freda  was 
too  accustomed  to  her  uncle's  seizures  and  his  recourse 
to  the  brandy  bottle  to  feel  much  more  than  a  vague 
sorrow  for  him,  because  she  had  frightened  him  and 
made  him  ill.  W»en  they  resumed  the  conversation 
there  was  nothing  of  interest  to  Freda.  She  went  to 
^leep  at  last,  her  fate  still  in  the  balance. 
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After  all,  Freda  was  not  left  at  home.  Mr.  Vane, 
who  was  up  as  soon  as  Freda  and  was  in  a  good 
humour,  put  her  out  of  pain  early  by  telling  her  she 
was  to  go  to  the  Fair  and  to  have  a  whole  franc  to  do 
as  she  would  with. 

The  dimness  of  early  morning  was  yet  in  tlie  kitchen, 
\\h(Me  Freda  was  lighting  the  charcoal  fire  and  her 
uncle  was  preparing  a  dainty  tray  for  his  wife's  morn- 
ing cup  of  chocolate.  He  looked  paler  than  usual; 
but  he  was  in  a  very  good  temper  and  talking  fast, 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  to  any  audience  or  no 
audience. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  day,  c/jmV,"  he  said.  "  A  beau- 
tiful day  for  the  Fair.  I  am  going  to  enjoy  myself 
like  a  boy.  You  and  I,  Freda,  will  be  boy  and  girl 
together.  I  feel  younger  than  the  youngest.  And 
yim  shall  have  your  franc  to  spend  as  I  promised.  \  ur 
aunt  consents,  .dthough  you  have  not  been  sage, 
Freda.  We  \<ill  wipe  all  that  clean  off  the  slate,  and 
to-morrow  you  will  begin  again.  Above  all  things, 
you  must  not  worry  your  aunt,  Freda.  You  and  I, 
we  mUst  worK  togctner,  so  as  to  save  your  aunt  all 
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the  trouble  vve  pos  ibly  can.  Slie  is  too  good  i«>i  tlub 
kind  of  life,  wliirli  she  bears  like  an  angel.  So  long 
as  she  must  bear  it,  you  and  I,  cherie,  must  do  all  vve 
can  to  make  it  as  tolerable  as  possible  for  that  ador- 
able woman." 

Freda,  getting  up  from  her  knees,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  oddly-sliarpencd  profile  against  the  grey  light 
of  the  window.  There  was  some  dim,  terrible  sugges- 
tion about  it  for  Freda,  which  must  have  belonged  to 
another  hfe,  so  far  away  was  it,  of  someone  lying  on  a 
bed  with  just  such  sharpened  features. 

The  thought  passed  as  Denis  Vane  came  over  to 
the  stove,  in  w:ach  a  bright  fire  was  now  burning,  and 
patted  Freda  on  the  head  while  he  took  the  hot  water 
for  the  chocolate,  saying  tliat  no  one  could  make  his 
wife  chocolate  just  as  she  liked  it  but  himself,  and  that 
Freda  must  look  on  and  learn,  lest  by  any  chance  it 
should  be  left  to  her  some  morning. 

She  held  the  door  open  for  him  while  he  went  up 
the  stairs;  and  when  he  had  gone  remembered  that 
she  had  forgotten  to  take  the  clothes  from  her  bed 
and  set  the  window  wide  open,  as  she  was  bidden 
to  do. 

She  was  shaking  out  the  bedclothes  when  she 
heard  her  name  again  spoken  in  Mrs.  Vane's  languid 
voice. 

"  He  was  up  in  arms,  my  dear  Denis,  because  of 
your  thrashing  Freda,"  she  said.  "You  wouldn't 
believe  the  fuss  he  made.     He  thought  I  co\ildu't  know 
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about  it,  I  nearly  laughed  in  his  face.  \Vlien  I  told 
him  what  a  little  beast  she  was,  that  she  had  every 
vice  under  the  sun — imagine  me  among  the  virtuous  ! 
— he  could  only  stare  and  look  pale.  '  But  .  .  . 
but  .  .  .  '  she  mimicked  someone,  '  she  is  onl}'  a  child, 
and  a  girl,  poor  little  thing.  I  don't  .  .  .  think  .  .  . 
Mr.  Vane  .  .  .  quite  knew  wluit  he  was  doing.'  I 
believe  he  thought  you  were  drunk,  Denis.  I  gave 
him  a  pretty  picture  of  his  protegee.  There  will  be 
no  more  chocolates  for  Mademoiselle  Freda.  He 
looked  quite  sick  when  I  was  done." 

"  My  dear  girl — of  course  Darnpier's  a  young 
ass — but  why  should  you  blacken  Freda  ?  I  do 
wish  you'd  let  the  child  alone.  She's  good  enough 
with  me." 

The  tone  was  one  Denis  Vane  seldom  used  to  the 
woman  he  adored.     His  irascibihty  was  for  others. 

"  I  believe  you  take  a  fatherly  interest  in  her, 
Denis." 

Freda  heard  Mis.  Vane  laugh  ;  and  then,  as  there 
was  a  stir  in  the  other  room  she  stole  downstairs,  her 
heart  beating,  lest  she  should  be  suspected  of  eaves- 
dropping. 

The  glory  of  her  day  was  clouded.  She  was  very 
uniortimate  that  morning,  for  she  broke  a  butter- 
dish because  her  hands  trembled  so.  She  felt  alter- 
natively the  deepest  misery  and  the  fiercest  resentment, 
because  Lionel  Dampier  had  been  told  things  about 
her  that  had  made  him  look  .si(  k.     Wliat  lies  hud  she 
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told  ?  Freda  could  only  vainly  conjecture  and  long 
lor  some  wild  revenge  by  which  she  could  get  satis- 
faction for  the  injury.  Again  she  was  in  the  depths 
of  luunihation.  How  could  she  ever  meet  his  eyes 
again  ?  She  would  see  him  at  the  Fair  to-day,  and 
how  'Aould  he  regard  her  ?  Poor  Freda  iv\i  that  she 
would  run  into  a  mouse-hole  rather  than  face  the 
disgust  in  Lionel  Damjner's  horiCst  blue  eyes. 

"  Ah,  Freda,  mcchante,"  said  Lizctte's  malignant 
voice  at  her  elbow.  "  So  thou  hast  broken  the  butter- 
dish !  And  Madame  will  be  angry.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  even  if  Madame  should  forbid  thee  the 
Fair." 

But  Freda  was  be}-ond  caring.  She  was  not  sure 
that  she  would  not  rather  stay  at  home  from  the  Fair 
than  meet  Lionel  Dampier's  eyes,  after  he  had  been 
told  things  about  her  which  had  shocked  and  sickened 
him.  Even  the  dark  house  would  be  better  than  to 
see  the  disgust  in  Lionel  Dampier's  eyes. 

However,  it  was  a  day  when  even  a  broken  butter- 
dish went  unpunished.  Mrs.  Vane  only  laughed  when 
Lizette  reported  Freda's  latest  delinquency. 

"  del  !  "  she  said  ;  "  how  sick  I  am  of  a  world  of 
butter-dishes  and  such  things  !  How  glad  I  should  be 
never  to  sc"  the  inside  of  a  kitchen  again  !  " 

Lizette  replied  obsequiously  that  Madame  was  out 
of  her  place  in  the  kitchen,  that  she  ought  never  to 
condescend  to  a  lower  place  than  drawing-rooms,  going 
on  to  describe  the  boudoir  of  an  actress  in  Paris  to 
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whom  her  sister,  Jeanne,  was  bonne  d  tout  faire,  a 
description  to  which,  oddly  enough,  Mrs.  Vane  seemed 
to  lend  a  greedy  ear.  Freda,  overhearing,  thought  it 
must  be  hke  Fairyland,  with  its  blue  silk  curtains  and 
gilt  furniture  and  mirrors,  and  she  was  quite  inclined 
to  agree  with  Mrs.  Vane  when  she  glanced  contemptu- 
ously about  the  kitchen,  which,  after  all,  was  the 
plcasantest  apartment  the  house  contained,  and  called 
it  a  beastly  hole. 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Vane  remembered  her  husband's 
tastes,  and  condescended  to  make  the  sauces  for  the 
dejeuner.  It  was  true,  as  Denis  Vane  said,  that  she 
had  a  genius  for  the  cuisine,  though  she  did  not  often 
condescend  to  put  it  in  practice.  The  midday  meal  was 
more  excellent  than  usual ;  but  Mrs.  Vane,  as  though 
tlie  unwonted  effort  of  manifesting  her  genius  had  put 
her  off  her  food,  ate  httle  or  nothing.  She  confessed 
frankly,  in  reply  to  her  husband's  solicitude,  that  she 
was  too  excited  to  eat  because  of  the  unwonted  pros- 
pect of  pleasure  at  the  Fair. 

Denis  Vane  looked  at  her  with  a  scrap  of  Roquefort 
suspended  on  his  knife, 

"  My  poor  little  one,"  he  said,  with  a  passionate 
tenderness  ;  "  to  think  you  should  care  so  much  about 
the  Fair !  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  world, 
Peggy." 

"  Lacking  the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Vane,  "  the  Fair 
will   do    for   an   instalment.      How   arc   you 
Denis  }  " 
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"  Freda  and  I  will  walk  with  Luttrell.  He  is  to 
nifct  us  in  the  Place  at  three  o'clock.  Unless  you 
would  like  Freda  to  keep  you  company  in  the  bus." 

"  But  I  am  not  going  in  the  bus,"  said  Mrs.  Vane  ; 
and  a  sudden  rich  colour  came  into  her  cheeks.  "  Mr. 
Colquhoun  is  to  call  for  mc  in  his  motor  at  three 
o'clock.  Just  think,  Denis,  that  I  have  never  been  in 
a  motor  !  " 

"  Vvliy,  that  is  excellent,  Peg.  That  is  very  kind  of 
Colquhoun.     You  won  t  want  Freda,  then  ?  " 

"  The  m'^tor  only  takes  two.      Freda  is  better  with 

you." 

'  \Miile  Freda  got  into  her  white  embroidered  frock 
she  heard  Mrs.  Vane,  also  at  her  toilette,  break  into 
a  gay  little  French  song.  She  had  always  been  so 
discontented  that  it  was  a  strange  thing  to  hear  her 
singing. 

Freda's  face  darkened  at  the  sound.  She  stopped 
in  the  act  of  putting  her  frock  over  her  head  to  shake 
her  clenched  fist  at  the  partition-wall.  She  felt  more 
wicked  than  she  had  ever  felt  in  her  life  ;  and  she  could 
not  think  of  her  father  and  mother,  nor  even  glance 
towards  the  crucifix.  Mrs.  Vane  had  defamed  her  to 
the  one  creature  in  the  world  whose  good  opinion  she 
passionately  desired.  She  closed  her  eyes,  and  had  a 
\ision  of  Mrs.  Vane's  smooth  shoulders  and  the  hollow 
between  the  well-covered  shoidder-blades.  She  wanted 
:\  kiiiff  such  as  tlie  hsl.ermen  carried,  which  was  dan- 
.'..T-oiis  when  there  wa.^-  a  row,  and  to  plunge  it  in  the 
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hollow  between  the  shoulder-blades.  She  fancied  she 
could  hear  the  blood  squii  t  and  feel  the  soft  cushiony 
flesh  as  the  knife  went  in. 

You  see,  this  poor  Freda  had  been  brought  up 
without  God  and  without  ideals.  The  emblems  of 
religion  still  Hngered  in  the  house,  having  been  placed 
there  by  some  former  occupant.  No  one  cared  enough 
to  remove  them.  But  whenever  religion  or  religious 
persons  had  been  spoken  of  in  Freda's  hearing  it  had 
been  with  a  laugh  and  a  gibe. 

No  one  could  have  imagined  how  desperately  wicked 
Freda's  little  heart  was  who  could  have  seen  her  pacii  g 
denuirely  between  the  two  hawk-like  gentlemen,  along 
the  river  banks  on  the  way  to  Nogent.  She  was  by 
this  time  a  big  girl,  her  twelfth  birthday  in  sight. 
Soon  she  would  be  letting  down  her  frocks  and 
putting  up  her  hair  ;  but  she  was  still  young  enough 
for  the  stiffly-starchea,  short  skirt,  the  long  black 
stockings,  and  ^he  wide  muslin  hat,  in  which  she  was 
charming. 

It  was  an  odd  thing  about  Mrs.  Vane's  hatred 
of  the  child  that  it  had  never  affected  the  daintiness 
of  Freda's  wardrobe.  To  see  her  none  would  have 
believed  her  an  ill-treated  child.  She  was  dressed  like 
a  mother's  darhng  ;  and  of  late  years  the  unkindness 
had  not  seemed  to  hurt  her  physically.  Her  face  was 
quite  plump  and  her  eyes  bright ;  only  the  student  of 
physiognomy  might  have  discovered  an  niexplicable 
hardness  about  the  childish  face. 
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"  Cry,"  Denis  Vane  had  said  to  hor  in  one  of 
his  paroxysms.  "  Cry,  for  God's  sake,  or  I  will  kill 
you !  "  But  Freda  had  not  cried  ;  and  he  might 
have  fulfilled  his  threat  if  his  wife  had  not  inter- 
vened, even  to  the  e:.tent  of  receiving  a  blow  of  the 
cane  on  her  own  white  arm,  which  had  to  be  covered 
up  for  some  days  to  the  intense  remorse  of  her 
husband. 

Freda  had  surveyed  her  scarred  back  after  that 
occasion  as  well  as  she  could  in  the  bamboo-framed 
glass.  There  was  blood  on  the  garment  that  covered 
her  ;  but  the  child  only  smiled,  as  though  she  were  a 
beaut>  contemplating  her  own  gracious  poses.  The 
time  was  gone  by  when  Denis  Vane  or  his  wife  could 
reach  Freda's  heart  or  spirit  to  hurt  them  ;  wherefore 
Mrs.  Vane,  with  an  air  of  half-unwilling  admiration, 
described  Freda  as  a  httle  devil,  as  though  the  epithet 
was  not  wholly  uncomplimentary. 

Behold  Freda,  then,  saihng  along,  in  spotless  white, 
between  the  two  elderly  gentlemen,  both  of  whom 
were  in  a  most  amiable  mood,  prattling  of  simple 
subjects  suited  to  a  child's  comprehension.  Mr. 
Luttrell  had  paid  Freda  a  flowery  compliment — he  had 
lived  long  enough  in  France  to  have  lost  his  insular 
reserve — presenting  her  at  the  same  time  with  a  tight 
httle  bunch  of  roses. 

Freda  had  lo()k(  il  as  though  she  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  the  roses.  She  did  not  like  Mr.  Luttrell, 
and  she  had  an  aversion  for  the  flowers  because  he 
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had  held  them  in  his  hand.  She  thought  that  if  they 
were  not  watching  her  she  would  have  flung  the  roses 
into  the  river,  between  the  boats,  moored  to  the  quay 
because  all  the  world  was  at  the  Fair. 

"  Better  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines, 
Luttrell,"  Denis  Vane  said  to  liis  friend.  "  In  a 
little  while  the  lads  will  be  round  Freda  hke  bees 
about  a  flower,  and  what  chance  would  you  and  I 
liave  ?  " 

Freda  felt  vaguely  affronted  at  their  jests  and 
walked  along  with  her  eyes  down,  her  eyes  that  lo<jked 
inward,  unlike  the  eyes  of  a  child,  because  she  was 
always  contemplating  the  secrets  she  kept  hidden 
from  her  enemies. 

She  paced  solemnly  into  the  Fair  between  the  two 
cklerly  men,  side  by  side  with  all  the  crowds  that 
were  hastening  to  the  Place  of  the  Clock  Tower.  While 
still  a  considerable  way  off  they  could  hear  the  music 
and  the  noise  of  the  Fair ;  but  Freda  was  not  exhilarated 
as  she  thought  she  would  have  been.  She  kept  send- 
ing fearful  glances  about  her,  wondering  if  they  should 
come  upon  Lionel  Dampier  and  if  his  eyes  would  look 
at  her  with  scorn  and  loathing. 

The  Place  was  so  crowded  that  they  had  to  push 
their  way  through  the  mass  of  people  to  get  near  the 
booths  and  the  wooden  horses,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cinematograph,  to  which  Mr.  Luttrell  had  promised 
to  treat  Freda. 

Denis  Vane  was  in  a  flutter  *.c>  find  his  wife    who 
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had  promised  to  meet  liim  on  the  steps  of  the  Palais 
dc  Justice.  She  was  not  there ;  and,  instead  of 
waiting  for  her,  he  insisted  on  hunting  for  her  in  the 
crowd. 

"  Your  aunt  will  be  frightened  of  these  rude 
peasants,"  he  said  to  Freda.  "  Wliy  did  I  ever 
C(jnsent  to  let  her  come  witli  anyone  but  me  ?  " 

"  But,  my  friend,"  Mr.  Luttrell  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulder ;  "  you  can  trust  Cokpihoun.  Pray  do  not 
be  alarmed  for  Madame.  Slie  is  quite  safe,  I  am  cer- 
tain  " 

His  manner  said  that  .Mr,  C(»lquhoun  was  much 
more  likely  to  protect  Mrs.  Vane  in  a  crowd  than 
ht^r  husband,  who,  to  judge  by  the  looks  which  he 
received  now  and  agiin,  and  the  things  that  were  said 
as  he  elbowed  his  way  through  tlie  people,  was  not 
held  in  high  esteem  in  Nogent  any  more  than  in 
Marigny. 

They  pushed  about  in  the  crowd  uncomfortably 
for  some  time,  presently  losing  Mr.  Luttrell,  whom 
Freda  discovered  later  sitting  in  a  gilded  car  of  the 
wooden  horses,  side  by  side  with  a  red-cheeked 
and  black-eyed  young  woman  who  was  shrieking 
jocose  remarks  to  her  friends  in  the  crowd.  Denis 
Vane  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Freda  in  his  anxiety 
about  his  wife.  He  swore  gently  under  his  breath  as 
he  fought  his  way  down  the  long  alley  between  the 
gingt'rbread  booths.  They  were  now  quite  a  long  way 
off  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  the  end  of  this  main  artery 
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"1  thn  Riir.     They  had  come  out  by  the  shops  which 
VNPic  competing  with  the  booths  for  custom. 

Suddenly  he  caught  at  Freda's  hand.  On  a  stall 
(lose  by  were  some  cheap,  coloured  statuettes,  anion;,' 
them  one  quite  different  from  the  others,  of  a  kneel- 
ing child  in  yellowed  marble. 

"  Do  you  think  your  aunt  would  like  that  for  a 
f.iiring,  Freda  ?  "  he  asked. 

Freda  shook  her  small  head.  She  could  not  at  all 
imagine  Mrs.  Vane  liking  the  praying  child.  Some- 
one had  got  an  elbow  into  her  chest,  and  she  was 
luomentarily  out  of  breath,  unable  to  speak. 

"  Ah,  I  was  afraid  not,"  Denis  Vane  said  to  him- 
s.  If  as  much  as  to  Freda,"  yet  it  is  an  exquisite  thing. 
Better  let  it  go,  and  buy  her  a  jewel.  Your  aunt 
always  likes  a  jewel  better  than  anything  else." 

The  crowd  was  thinner  here  by  the  shops.  They 
passed  several  windows  glittering  with  cheap,  taste- 
less jewellery,  till  they  entered  a  dusty-looking  shop 
with  a  few  unframed  oil  paintings  and  some  bits  of 
china  in  the  window. 

Freda  thought  it  a  most  unlikely  place  to  find  a 
fairing  for  Mrs.  Vane;  but  she  said  nothing,  only 
watched  with  interest  while  the  dirty  old  man  behind 
the  counter  produced  a  befogged  glass-covered  bo.x, 
full  of  dirty  old  coins  and  brooches  and  trinkets  of 
various  kinds  for  Denis  Vane's  inspection.  No  one 
came  in  to  disturb  them,  though  the  other  shop.,  were 
doing  a  roaring  trade. 
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The  own.^r  of  the  shop  stood  and  watched  Mr.  Vane 
with  ail  impersonal  air  that  betrayed  no  interest  when 
the  latter  disentangled  something  from  the  mass  and 
held  it  up,  asking  the  p  ue  of  it.  It  was  a  pretty 
thing,  a  ring  of  old  mareassite,  two  pink  hearts  dasped 
together,  a  true-lovers'  knot  of  pa^le  above. 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"  Thirty    francs.     Monsieur    sees    that    it    is    very 

old." 

"  I  will  take  it." 

Freda  wondered  that  her  uncle  did  not  haggle.  He 
did  all  the  marketing  for  the  house,  and  had  learnt 
to  drive  a  bargain  with  the  hardest.  Now,  having 
paid,  he  put  the  ring  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  I  hope  she  will  like  it,  Freda,"  he  said  somewhat 
doubtfully.  "  It  is  charming  ;  but  one  can  never  be 
sure.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  Pal.iis  de  Justice.  We 
shall  find  your  aunt  there,  if  we  do  not  llnd  her  on 

the  way." 

Again  he  was  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
while  Freda,  like  a  small  craft  behind  a  bigger  one, 
followed  in  his  wake.  The  crowd  seemed  denser 
than  before  and  rougher.  Several  people  iostled 
Denis  Vane,  who  puslied  along  with  scant  regard 
for  anybody's  feehngs;  while  ttie  black  looks  and 
unpleasant  speeches  of  the  crowd  followed  him. 

He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Freda.  He  pushed 
against  a  young  woman  with  a  wide  lace  cap  and  gold 
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her  companion  raise  an  arm  threateningly.  The 
crowd  swayed.  She  was  tossed  hither  and  thither. 
There  was  an  elbow  in  her  throat  now  and  her  hat 
was  off  her  head  and  hanging  at  the  back  by  the 
strings.  Mr.  Vane's  grey-clad  shoulders  had  dis- 
ni)pcared.  In  front  of  her  was  a  barrier  of  blue- 
jerseyed  fishennen. 

For  the  moment  she  was  half-strangled  and  afraid. 
She  had  lived  in  an  isolation  at  the  Villa  Marguerite, 
with  an  understanding  that  the  isolation  was  un- 
friendly, that  the  household  of  which  she  formed  one 
was  in  bad  odour  with  the  people. 

Then  she  felt  two  arms  passed  quickly  about  her. 
She  was  drawn  backward,  the  suffocating  pressure 
removed  from  her  throat.  Gently  she  was  pushed 
forward  to  an  opening  between  the  booths.  She  was 
out  of  the  crowd,  she  could  breathe,  and  Lionel 
Dampier's  eyes  were  looking  at  her  kindly. 

"  Why,  Freda,"  he  said.  "  You  poor  child  !  Did 
you  get  lost  in  the  crowd  }  Poor  little  thing  !  I  am 
so  glad  I  came  just  then." 
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CHAPTER    V 

THE    DIAMOND    BKOOCH 

Something  dissohtd  Freda's  little  bard  kernel  of  '\ 
heart,  which  she  had  felt  shrivelling  into  nothing 
these  years  back.  The  softening  of  it  hurt  like  a 
physical  pain  ;  but  it  was  good,  too,  to  toel  that  she 
yet  cared  for  something,  even  though  it  was  for  the 
good  opinion  of  Lionel  Dampier  who  had  heard 
horrible  things  about  her. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  tried  to  speak  and  choked  ; 
and  great  tears  filled  her  eyes.  It  seemed  quite  a 
long  time  since  she  had  cried  ;  and  the  tears  were  more 
difficult  than  the  tears  of  childhood  usually  are. 

"  You're  not  going  to  cry,  Freda  ?  "  Dampier  said 
helplessly,  looking  about  him  for  some  place  where  he 
might  hide  a  crying  child.  He  was  as  sensitive  as  any 
other  young  man  of  his  age  to  the  misery  and  the 
appeal  of  tears  ;  and  he  felt  he  would  give  anything 
to  keep  away  the  curious  looks  of  the  crowd  from 
Freda's  twitching  face  and  tear-filled  eyes. 

"  I— am— not— going— to— cry,"  said  Freda,  chok- 
ing between  every  word. 

"  H  you're  not,  you  look  uncommonly  Uke  it,"  said 

Dampier,  still  seeking  for  an  escape. 
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His  glance  rested  on  the  crumbling  facade  ol  tlie 
old  church  which  stood  back  from  the  Place,  and  it 
lightened.  It  was  the  very  place  for  Freda  to  re- 
cover herself.  Even  if  there  was  a  congregation  in 
it  the  place  was  dim  enongli  for  tears  to  pass.  The 
light  that  came  in  through  the  pur^  e  and  crimson 
panes  was  very  little,  even  on  the  bi-ghtest  days; 
and  one  had  to  thread  one's  way  warily  so  as  not  to 
fall  up  a  step  or  down  a  step,  or  over  a  chair  or  a 
worsh'>per,  before  one's  eyes  had  grown  accustomed 
to  the  obscurity. 

With  a  joyful  sense  of  escape  from  a  scene  he  led 
Freda  towards  the  church,  hurrying  lier  along  to  get 
rid  of  the  staring  eyes  of  the  crowd.  So  far  as  he 
(ould  make  out,  the  churcli  was  empty.  There  was 
one  crmison  spark  far  away  in  front  of  the  high  altar  ; 
and  along  the  walls  was  the  dim  richness  of  the  stained 
glass  windows. 

He  put  Freda  into  a  chair  in  one  of  the  darkest 
corners  and  left  her  to  reco\'er  1.  rself.  He  went  away 
and  inspected  a  couple  of  wall-tablets  in  the  Lady 
Chape!,  which  was  hghter  than  the  body  of  the  church. 
He  read  the  inscriptions  mechanically,  without  taking 
in  their  sense.  He  moved  on  to  a  pillar  upon  wiiich 
hung  a  number  of  votive  offerings  in  a  glass  case, 
childish  simphcities  of  waxen  legs  and  arms  and 
strings  of  teeth,  over  which  he  had  no  inclination  to 
smile. 
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had  pininisod  to  meet  liim  on  tlic  stops  of  the  Palais 
de  Justice.  She  was  not  there  ;  and,  instead  of 
waiting  for  her,  he  insisted  on  hunting  for  her  in  the 
crowd. 

"  Your  aunt  will  be  frightened  of  these  rude 
peasants,"  he  said  to  Freda.  "  WTiy  did  I  ever 
consent  to  let  her  come  with  anyone  but  me  ?  " 

"  But,  my  friend,"  Mr.  Luttrell  said,  shrugging  his 
shoulder;  "you  can  trust  CoUjuhoun.  Pray  do  not 
be  alarmed  for  Madame.  Slie  is  quite  safe,  I  am  cer- 
tain  " 

His  manner  said  that  Mr,  Colquhoun  was  much 
nvnii  likely  to  protect  Mrs.  V^ine  in  a  crowd  than 
lur  husband,  who,  to  judge  by  the  looks  which  he 
received  now  and  again,  and  the  things  that  were  said 
as  he  elbowed  his  way  through  the  people,  was  not 
held  in  high  esteem  in  Nogent  any  more  than  in 
Marigny. 

They  pushed  about  in  the  crowd  uncomfortably 
for  some  time,  presently  losing  Mr.  Luttrell,  whom 
Freda  discovered  later  sitting  in  a  gilded  car  of  the 
wooden  horses,  side  by  side  with  a  red-cheeked 
and  black-eyed  young  woman  who  was  shrieking 
jocose  remarks  to  her  friends  in  the  crowd.  Denis 
Vane  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Freda  in  his  anxiety 
about  his  wife.  He  swore  gently  under  his  breath  as 
he  fought  his  way  dowTi  the  long  alley  between  the 
gingerbread  booths.  They  were  now  quite  a  long  way 
oil  the  Palais  de  JustiCc  at  tile  end  of  liiis  luain  artery 
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"i  the  Fiiir.     They  had  come  out  by  the  shops  which 
ucrc  competing  with  the  booths  for  custom. 

Suddenly  he  caught  at  Freda's  hand.  On  a  stall 
close  by  wore  some  cheap,  coloured  statuettes,  among 
them  one  quite  different  from  the  others,  of  a  kneel- 
ing child  in  yellowed  marble, 

"Do  you  think  your  aunt  would  like  that  for  a 
f.iiring,  Freda  ?  "  he  asked. 

Freda  shook  her  small  head.  She  could  not  at  all 
imagine  Mrs.  Vane  liking  the  praying  child.  Some- 
one had  got  an  elbow  into  her  chest,  and  she  was 
momentarily  out  of  breath,  unable  to  speak. 

"  Ah,  I  was  afraid  not,"  Denis  Vane  said  to  him- 
stlf  as  much  as  to  Freda,"  yet  it  is  an  exquisite  thing. 
Better  let  it  go,  and  buy  her  a  jewel.  Your  aunt 
always  likes  a  jewel  better  than  anything  else." 

The  crowd  was  thinner  here  by  the  shops.  They 
passed  several  windows  glittering  with  cheap,  taste- 
less jewellery,  till  they  entered  a  dusty-looking  shop 
with  a  few  unframed  oil  paintings  and  some  bits  of 
china  in  the  window. 

Freda  thought  it  a  most  unhkely  place  to  find  a 
fairing  for  Mrs.  Vane;  but  she  said  nothing,  only 
watched  with  interest  while  the  dirty  old  man  behind 
the  counter  produced  a  befogged  glass-covered  box, 
full  of  dirty  old  coins  and  brooches  and  trinkets  of 
various  kinds  for  Denis  Vane's  inspection.  No  one 
came  in  to  disturb  them,  though  the  other  shop,  were 
doing  a  roaring  trade. 
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The  ownor  of  the  shop  stooM  ;  nd  watched  Mr.  Vane 
with  an  impcrs.ni.il  air  that  betrayed  no  interest  v. hen 
the  hitter  disent;uigl-d  sosnething  from  the  mass  and 
held  it  up,  asking  the  price  of  it.  It  was  a  pretty 
thing,  a  ring  of  old  marrassite,  two  pink  hearts  ( !  xsped 
together,  a  true-lovers'  knot  of  paste  above. 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"Thirty    francs.     Monsieur    sees    that    it    is    very 

old." 

"  I  will  take  it." 

Freda  wondered  that  her  uncle  did  not  haggle.  He 
did  all  the  marketing  for  the  house,  and  had  learnt 
to  drive  a  bargain  with  the  hardest.  Now,  having 
paid,  he  put  the  ling  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

"  I  hope  she  will  hke  it,  Freda,"  he  said  somewhat 
doubtfully.  "  It  is  charming  ;  but  one  can  never  be 
sure.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  Pal.iis  de  Justice.  We 
shall  find  your  aunt  there,  if  we  do  not  find  her  on 

the  way." 

Again  he  was  elbowing  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
while  Freda,  like  a  small  craft  behind  a  bigger  one, 
followed  in  his  wake.  The  crowd  seemed  denser 
than  before  and  rougher.  Several  people  jostled 
Denis  Vane,  who  pushed  along  with  scant  regard 
for  anybody's  feelings;  while  the  black  looks  and 
unpleasant  speeches  of  the  crowd  followed  him. 

He  seemed  to  have  forgotten  Freda.  He  pushed 
against  a  young  woman  with  a  wide  lace  cap  and  gold 
earrings  ;   and  Freda  saw  a  young  fisherman  who  was 
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her  companion  raise  an  arm  threateningly.  The 
crowd  swayed.  She  was  tossed  hither  and  thither. 
There  was  an  elbow  in  her  throat  now  and  her  hat 
was  off  her  head  and  hanging  at  the  back  by  the 
strings.  Mr.  Vane's  grey-clad  sliouldcrs  had  dis- 
ai)peared.  In  front  of  her  was  a  barrier  of  blue- 
jerseyed  fishermen. 

For  the  moment  she  was  half-strangled  and  afraid. 
She  had  hved  in  an  isolation  at  the  Villa  Marguerite, 
with  an  understanding  that  the  isolation  was  un- 
friendly, that  the  household  of  which  she  formed  one 
was  in  bad  odour  with  the  people. 

Then  she  felt  two  arms  passed  quickly  about  her. 
She  was  drawn  backward,  the  suffocating  pressure 
removed  from  her  throat.  Gently  she  was  pushed 
forward  to  an  opening  between  the  booths.  She  was 
out  of  the  crowd,  she  could  breathe,  and  Lionel 
Dampier's  eyes  were  looking  at  her  kindly. 

"  Why,  Freda."  he  said.  "  You  poor  child  !  Did 
you  get  lost  in  the  crowd  ?  Poor  little  thing  1  I  am 
so  glad  I  came  just  then." 


CHAPTER    V 


THE    DIAMOND    BKOOCH 

SoMETiiiN'G  dissolved  Freda's  little  hard  kernel  of  i 
heart,  >vhich  she  had  felt  shrivelling  into  nothing 
these  years  back.  The  softening  of  it  hurt  like  a 
physical  pain  ;  but  it  was  good,  too,  to  teel  that  she 
yet  cared  for  something,  even  though  it  was  for  the 
good  opinion  of  Lionel  Dampier  who  had  heard 
hor-ible  things  about  her. 

She  looked  up  at  iiim,  tried  to  speak  and  choked  ; 
and  great  tears  filled  her  eyes.  It  seemed  quite  a 
long  time  since  she  had  cried  ;  and  the  tears  were  more 
difficult  than  the  tears  of  childhood  usually  are. 

"  You're  not  going  to  cry,  Freda  ?  "  Dampier  said 
helplessly,  looking  about  him  for  some  place  where  he 
might  hide  a  crying  child.  He  was  as  sensitive  as  any 
other  young  man  of  his  age  to  the  misery  and  the 
appeal  of  tears  ;  and  he  felt  he  would  give  anything 
to  keep  away  the  curious  looks  of  the  crowd  from 
Freda's  twitching  face  and  tear-filled  eyes. 

"  I— am— not— going— to— cry,"  said  Freda  chok- 
ing between  every  word. 

"  n  you're  not,  you  look  uncommonly  like  it,"  said 
Dampier,  bliii  seeKing  lor  an  escape. 
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His  glance  rested  on  the  crumbling  facade  of  the 
old  church  which  stood  back  from  the  Place,  and  it 
lightened.  It  was  the  very  place  for  Freda  to  re- 
cover herself.  Even  if  there  was  a  congregation  in 
it  the  place  was  dim  enough  for  tears  to  pass.  The 
light  that  came  in  through  the  purple  and  crimson 
panes  was  very  little,  even  on  the  brightest  days  ; 
and  one  had  to  thread  one's  way  warily  so  as  not  to 
fall  up  a  step  or  down  a  step,  or  over  a  chair  or  a 
worshipper,  b(;fore  one's  eyes  had  grown  accustomed 
to  the  obscurity. 

With  a  joyful  sense  of  escape  from  a  scene  he  led 
Freda  towards  the  church,  hurrying  her  along  to  get 
rid  of  the  staring  eyes  of  the  crowd.  So  far  as  he 
could  make  out,  the  church  was  empty.  There  was 
one  crimson  spark  far  away  in  front  of  the  high  altar  ; 
and  along  the  walls  was  the  dim  richness  of  the  stained 
glass  windows. 

He  put  Freda  into  a  chair  in  one  of  the  darkest 
corners  and  left  her  to  recover  herself.  He  went  away 
and  nispected  a  couple  of  wall-tablets  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  which  was  lighter  than  the  body  of  the  church. 
He  read  the  inscriptions  mechanically,  without  taking 
in  their  sense.  He  moved  on  to  a  pillar  upon  which 
hung  a  number  of  votive  offerings  in  a  glass  case, 
childish  simplicities  of  waxen  legs  and  arms  and 
strings  of  teeth,  over  which  he  had  no  inclir.ation  to 
smile. 

He  was  not  thinking  very  much  of  what  he  saw,  as 
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he  moved  about  with  his  hat  in  his  hands.  lie  was 
thinking  a  little  of  the  child,  but  more  of  himself 
and  the  shock  he  had  suffered  where  he  had  been 
ideaHsing  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  simple  and  romantic 
nature.  He  had  a  bruised  feeling  since  Mrs.  Vane  had 
revealed  herself  to  him  brutally,  as  she  was  ;  and  for 
all  the  shock  of  disillusionment  he  was  yet  suffering 
pangs  of  jealousy,  jedousy  of  Colquhoun  for  whom 
he  had  been  discarded.  Though  the  wound  was  only 
skin  deep  it  hurt  at  the  moment.  He  felt  miserably 
jarred,  in  a  sullen  heat  of  discomfort  with  things  in 
general  and  furiously  jealous. 

Moving  about  the  dim  church,  where  "  Reconnais- 
sance !  "  stared  from  ever^  miliar,  he  thought  that  there 
was  no  heahng,  no  sootiung  waters,  for  him.  All 
the  time  he  was  shocked  at  himself  1  at  a  woman  who 
was  another  man's  wife  should  have  such  power  to 
hurt  him.  He  had  not  realised  when  Peggy  Vane 
had  lured  him  into  sentimental  passages  how  far  he 
was  going.  It  had  been  so  easy  to  walk  blindfold 
into  an  idealised  and  selfless  devotion  to  a  beautiful 
young  woman,  married  to  a  note  ious  black  sheep 
and  condemned  to  so  dreary  a  life. 

He  had  found  a  httle  twisted  note  on  his  break- 
fast table  from  Mrs.  Vane  asking  him  to  go  to  supper 
at  VUla  Marguerite.  He  had  said  to  himself  that 
he  would  not  go,  with  a  half-fear  that  he  might  not 
be  strong  enough  to  stay  away.  WTiy  should  he  go, 
he  asked  himself,  to  look  on  at  her  new  flirtation  willi 
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Culquhoun  and  pay  for  the  privilege  by  losing  his 
money  to  Denis  Vane  ?  He  had  been  a  fool  to  go 
at  all  to  a  house  of  such  repute,  and  only  Peggy 
Vane's  beautiful  strange  eyes  \vhon  he  met  her 
one  day  on  the  sand-dunes  had  lured  him  to  the 
adventure. 

He  pulled  himself  up  suddenly.  The  child  had 
cried  enough,  had  had  time  to  recover  control  of  her- 
self. He  ought  to  hand  her  over  to  her  owners.  As 
the  phrase  came  into  his  mind  he  felt  a  sudden  recoil. 
Poor  little  imp  !  He  remembered  Peggy  Vane's  hard 
laugh,  her  contemptuous  eyes,  at  his  passionate 
appeal  for  her  tenderness  for  the  child.  He  remem- 
bered the  horrible  things  she  had  said  and  the  in- 
tolerable way  she  had  said  them.  Why,  if  it  were 
true,  it  was  the  shame  of  Freda's  upbringing. 
How  could  a  child  grow  up  innocent  and  kind  under 
Denis  Vane's  roof  ?  His  young  brows  met  in  a  stormy 
frown  as  he  included  Mrs.  Vane  in  his  condemnation. 
No  ;  he  was  not  going  to  the  Villa  Marguerite.  He 
had  shaken  the  dust  of  the  place  off  his  feet.  He 
had  seen  the  cruelty  behind  Peggy  Vane's  alluring 
beauty;  and  she  would  not  have  him  in  her  meshes 
again. 

He  W(  nt  back  to  where  he  had  left  Freda.  Having 
grown  used  to  the  darkness  he  could  see  that  her 
little  face  was  no  longer  quivering.  She  had  bef-n 
gaining  strength  from  some  inner  source. 

"  Come,  Freda,"  he  said.     "  You  are  a  brave   girl 
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now.  \Vc  must  find  your  uncle.  He  will  be  fright- 
ened about  you." 

She  .stood  up  and  wnnt  a  step  or  two  with  him. 
Then  she  paused  and  put  a  timid  hand  on  his  arm. 
He  looked  down  at  her  in  amazement.  She  was 
very  pale  and  her  small  face  wore  a  look  of  great 
"Resolution. 

"  Mr.  Dampicr  !  "  bhc  said. 

"  Yes,  Freda." 

He  wondered  what  on  earth  was  coming. 

"  Mr.  Dumpier — I  heard  her  say  this  morning, 
when  she  did  not  know  I  was  listenuig,  that  she  had 
told  you  things  about  me,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
some  of  them  are  not  true.  Some  are.  I  have  told 
Ues  and  I  have  stolen,  but  only  from  her,  fruit 
and  sweets,  and  it  was  when  I  was  little,  and  I  have 
not  done  it  for  quite  a  long  time  ;  and  I  never  stole 
from  anyone  wlio  was  kind  to  me.  I  have  not  told 
lies  against  anyone,  but  only  that  I  should  not  be 
beaten  ;  but  it  never  saved  me,  xiever.  I  hate  her 
and  I  should  like  to  kill  her.  I  used  to  pray  that 
she  might  die  suddenly,  but  I  have  given  up  pray- 
ing for  that  be  cause  she  only  seemed  to  get  better  and 
better.  I  know  that  I  am  a  bad,  wicked  girl ;  but 
some  things  I  did  not  do.  I  know  she  says  I  killed 
her  cat,  but  I  never  did.  It  was  that  hateful  Lizette 
who  put  the  chair  on  its  poor  little  body  and  laughed 
when  it  scnannd.  I  ran  away  and  stuck  my  fingers  in 
niy  ears  not  to  hear  it.     1  was  very  fond  of  it.     It  was 
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the  only  thing  that  was  good  to  me  since  Beau  died, 
Lizctte  poured  paraffin  oil  on  a  mouse  and  set  it  on 
fire.  I  fought  with  her  to  save  it  and  was  beaten 
because  I  nearly  scratched  her  eyes  out.  She  is  a 
devil.  She  loves  to  kill  the  chickens.  Did  she  say 
it  was  I  ?  " 

He  looked  down  into  the  httle  face  ghmmering 
in  the  darkness  and  realised  that  in  his  pity  for  Freda 
had  been  a  sense  of  repulsion  because  of  the  things  he 
had  heard  about  her.  It  had  shocked  him  that  Mrs. 
Vane  should  have  told  him,  with  that  cold  deliberation 
which  belonged  to  certain  moods  in  her. 

"  You  behcve  me  ?  "  said  Freda,  looking  at  him 
as  though  the  world  depended  on  his  judgment.  "  I 
have  told  you  how  bad  I  am,  so  you  will  believe  me 
when  I  teU  you  I  have  never  hurt  anything,  although 
I  have  wanted  to  hurt  her  dreadfully." 

In  her  agitation  she  pressed  against  his  arm,  and 
he  felt  her  httle  heart  leaping  in  her  side  ;  and  sud- 
denly his  tenderness  was  awakened  for  her,  for  her 
childhood,  for  her  dependence  on  him,  for  her  sex, 
though  chat  made  an  appeal  beautiful  and  innocent 
to  the  chivalrous  boy's  heart  in  him. 

"  I  believe  you,  Freda,"  he  said.  "  I  believe  all 
you  have  told  me.     You  poor,  httle,  ill-used  thing  !  " 

He  had  a  simple,  shy  feehng  that  since  she  cared 
tor  his  judgment  of  her  he  must  try  to  help  her. 

"  Sit  down,  Freda,"  he  said  ;  "  I  want  to  talk  to 
you.'- 
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They  sat  down  side  by  side,  and  he  took  her  small 
hand  in  his. 

"  Freda  dear,"  lie  said,  "  I  bcheve  you.  And  I'm 
so  glad  it  wasn't  true.  But,  Freda,  if  we  are  to  be 
friends  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  you  will  not 
tell  lies  nor  steal  any  more." 

"It  was  only  from  her,  but  I  will  promise. 
Lizettc  said  I  took  the  chocolates  from  Mrs.  Norman's 
room  after  she  had  given  me  some.  She  told  Mrs. 
Norman  that;  and  Mrs.  Norman  said  it  was  very 
wicked  of  me  because  I  had  discovered  that  they  were 
there  by  her  giving  some  to  me.  It  was  Lizette  her- 
self. I  know  she  took  them,  for  I  saw  her  give  some 
to  her  sister  liabette  when  she  came  with  the  wash- 
ing. Oh,  how  I  hate  Lizette!  And  Mrs.  Norman 
always  looked  coldly  at  me  afterwards  the  whole 
time  she  stayed," 

"  You  poor  kiddie  !  "  said  the  boy.  "  I  am  awfully 
sorry  for  yov.  It  is  awfully  hard  luck,  Freda.  Still 
—you  mustn't  go  on  hating  people  like  that,  because 
it's  so  bad  for  yourself.  Now,  you  won't  tell  hes,  you 
won't  steal,  and  you'll  try  not  to  hate  people  ?  Promise 
me— till  I  come  back.  I  will  ask  you  as  soon  as  I 
come  back  if  you've  been  keeping  straight." 

"  I  promise,"  said  Freda ;  and  her  voice  broke  in  a 
wail  of  desolation.  "  But  you  are  going  away,  and  if 
you  go  away  you  n(\er  will  come  back." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  shall.  I  ought  to  have  gone  before.  I 
have  the  dearest  httl''  mother,  Freda.     She'd  show  you 
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what  a  mother  can  be.  She'd  be  awfully  sorry  for 
you.  I  shall  take  six  weeks  or  so  of  a  holiday,  and 
then  I  shall  come  back  and  be  close  at  hand  all  the 
wmter.  Come  now,  you  have  promised !  Let  us 
go  and  look  for  your  uncle.  He  will  think  you  are 
lost." 

Suddenly  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  Freda's  little 
soft,  pale  mouth,  as  he  might  have  kissed  a  httle 
sister's.  She  was  a  baby— only  twelve  years  old— 
and  his  heart  swelled  with  pity  towards  her  while  it 
hardened  wholesomely  against  Peggy  Vane. 

"  Remember,  you've  promised,  Freda  ?  "  he  said, 
as  he  held  open  the  inner  door  of  the  church  porch 
to  allow  her  to  pass  out. 

"  Yes,  I've  promised,"  said  Freda,  uplifted  wonder- 
fully by  her  hero's  kindness,  yet  witli  a  sense  of  desola- 
tion that  would  fall  as  soon  as  she  was  beyond  his 
mspiriting  presence  because  he  was  going  away. 

Presently  they  came  upon  Denis  Vane  in  the 
thronged  Fair  ;  but  he  was  not  thinking  of  Freda.  He 
was  paler  even  than  usual  and  the  blue  shadows  were 
more  apparent  through  his  pallor. 

"I'm  very  glad  you  found  Freda,  Dampier,"  he 
said.  "I  know  you'll  look  after  her.  I'm  worried 
about  my  wife.  So  far  as  I  can  discover  she  is  not  in 
the  Fair.  Those  beastly  motor-cars.  I  never  trusted 
them.  I  am  going  to  walk  back  towards  Mnrigny  to 
look  for  her." 

"  She  niiglit  easily  be  here  without  your  knowing. 
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However,  if  you  arc  going  to  walk  bark,  may  I  take 
charge  of  Freda  and  give  her  some  tea  ? " 

"  My  dear  boy,  that  will  bo  very  kind  of  you,"  said 
Denis  Vane,  with  a  preoccupied  look. 

It  was  surely  a  red-letter  day  for  Freda.  She  and 
Dampier  passed  by  the  cake-shops  and  the  hotels  on 
the  Place,  which  were  tilled  with  a  jostling  crowd.  They 
entered  at  last  an  old-fashioned,  good  hotel  in  a  quiet 
street,  to  which  apparently  the  excitement  of  the  Fair 
had  not  penetrated  ;  and  in  a  little  square  courtyard, 
with  orange  trees  in  boxes  and  grape-vines  covering 
the  white  walls  and  trailing  from  the  balconies,  they 
sat  to  what  the  boy  described  as  a  stunning  tea,  al- 
though there  was  no  tea,  but  instead  sweet  highly- 
coloured  strop  with  soda-water  in  tall  glasses    and 

many  cakes. 

Meanwhile,  Denis  Vane  had  walked  out  of  the 
town  by  the  gate  of  the  drawbridge.  He  had  turned 
to  the  left  and  was  setting  his  face  towards  Marigny, 
when  the  sound  of  a  motor-horn  behind  him  made 
him  turn  about  sharply.  It  contained  the  couple  he 
sought.  Peggy,  evidently  in  very  high  spirits,  was 
leaning  towards  him,  looking  loveUer  than  ever. 
Colquhoun,  on  the  contrary,  wore  a  somewhat  subdued 
and  nervous  air. 

"  We  have  been  to  Pontoise,"  Peggy  cried  out  be- 
fore the  motor-car  came  to  a  stop.  "  It  was  glorious, 
Denis.  I  hope  ^-*n:  weren't  anxious.  Please  don't  be 
angry  with  Mr.  Colquhoun.    He  did  it  to  please  me." 
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TIk'.  iiard  anxiety  died  out  of  Denis  Vane's  face.  It 
softened  as  it  only  did  for  Pcgsy. 

"  What  matter,  so  long  as  ymi  are  all  riglit,"  he  said. 
"  I  li,i\('  boon  in — in — some  anxiety.  After  all,  I  think 
I  shall  go  hnnif  if  you  do  not  mind,  Peggy.  I  am 
not  very  w  '1.  Freda  is  with  Damjiier  somewhere. 
Vou  will  find  tlieni  <it  the  cake-shop." 

"Shall  I  come  witli  you,  Denis  ?  " 

"  Not  for  worlds."  He  was  pressing  his  hanu 
against  his  side  and  the  sweat  was  beginning  to  ooze 
on  his  face.  Let  him  get  away  from  them  and  he  could 
take  refuge  in  the  cabaret  a  few  steps  farther  m  where 
brandy,  or  some  infamous  grape-spirit  that  lx:>re  its 
name,  was  procurable. 

"  Very  well,  then.  Be  sure  and  have  the  supper 
ready.     Au  revoir." 

The  motor-car  swung  round  the  way  he  had  just 
come.  He  hurried  along,  trembling.  Would  he  get 
to  the  cabaret  in  time  ?  He  could  go  no  farther.  The 
pain  was  atrocious.  He  looked  about  him  with  dying 
eyes. 

A  couple  of  soldiers  who  were  seated  outside  the 
cabaret,  on  a  wooden  bench,  ran  to  his  assistance.  He 
remembered  nothing  more  till  the  still  afternoon  sky, 
with  the  boughs  of  a  tree  against  it,  swam  into  his 
ken.  He  was  sick  and  shuddering,  but  the  pain  was 
gone,  and  everything  smelt  of  the  rank  potato  spirit 
with  which  they  had  drenched  him.  There  was  a  httle 
group  of  people  about  him.     One  soldier  was  support- 
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ing  his  shoulders.  The  other  was  holding  the  glass  of 
spirit  under  his  nose. 

After  a  while  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  good  Samaritans,  who  assisted  him 
into  the  onniibus  which  should  take  him  nearly  to 
his  own  door.  The  omnibus  was  empty.  None  of  the 
merry-makers  would  be  leaving  Nogcnt  for  a  couple 
of  hours  yet.     Why,  the  f    1  was  only  beginning. 

He  still  felt  sick  and  faint  when  he  reached 
home,  and  was  glad  to  lie  down  on  his  bed  to  recover 
himself  before  it  should  be  time  to  set  about  the 
preparations  for  supper.  It  was  no  use  expecting 
Lizettc  on  the  Sunday  that  was  the  Fair  day  in  Xogent. 
He  wished  he  had  taken  Freda  to  help  him.  But 
then,  poor  imp,  she  would  have  lost  the  pleasure  of 
the  Fair. 

Between  sleeping  and  waking  in  the  silent,  dim 
house,  he  became  suddenly  aware  that  his  wife  had 
been  wearing  a  new  ornament  when  he  saw  her  in 
the  motor-car,  a  very  new  and  glittering  diamond 
brooch.  He  had  seen  it  without  knowing  he  saw  it 
in  the  spasm  of  pain.  Now  he  remembered  it.  Was 
it  possible  that  Colquhoun  had  dared  to  give  his  wife 
a  diamond  brooch  ?  He  forgot  for  the  moment  the 
dreary  lapse  of  time  since  the  days  when  he  had  been 
a  gentleman  ;  and  he  was  back  again  in  the  life  where 
men  did  not  offer  expensive  jewellery  to  other  men's 
wives,  nor  honest  women  accept  such  things.  To  be 
sure,  Pegg}'  had  always  received  her  small  offerings 
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from  the  boys  who  came  to  the  Villa  Margueiito. 
They  were  nothing,  ;ind  the  boys  had  meant  no  harm. 
They  had  been  in  love  with  Peggy  sometimes — an 
innocent  calf-love,  in  which  there  had  been  no  possible 
danger. 

But  a  diamond  brooch  was  another  matter.  Con- 
found the  ffllow,  how  dared  he  !  Denis  Vane  had 
never  liked  Colquhoun.  He  smelt  of  money.  He 
wasn't  a  gentleman,  confound  him  !  Peggy  must  give 
back  the  brooch  to-morrow,  without  delay. 

The  church  bell  began  to  ring  for  the  evening 
service.  Half-past  six.  They  would  soon  be  here  : 
ill  an  hour  at  the  outside.  He  got  up  wearily  and 
went  downstairs.  Peggy  would  be  cross  if  supper 
was  not  ready  when  they  came  in  ;  and  Peggy  cross 
would  spoil  the  harmony  of  the  evening.  He  supposed 
Colquhoun — curse  him  ! — would  come  in  to  supper 
with  the  rest.  And  Peggy  would  sit  by  him  and  look 
at  his  cards  as  she  had  done  last  night.  The  fellow 
had  such  a  dashed  air  of  not  caring  about  the  game. 
There  was  something  positively  offensive  in  the  way 
in  which  he  paid  at  the  end,  asking  the  amount  of  his 
losses  in  a  bored  way,  and  paying  up  as  though  he  paid 
a  tavern  score  without  looking  at  it.  And  sitting 
all  the  time  in  Peg's  pocket,  too,  or  she  in  his  I  Curse 
Colquhoun  1 
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CHAPTER    VI 

HOW    FREDA    GOT    HER    LII     K1Y 

It  seemed  a  long,  long  time  to  Freda  Van*^,  once 
Freda  Traquair,  since  she  had  come  to  Villa  Mar- 
guerite, and  she  had  no  anticipation  th.it  her  life 
there  would  come  to  an  end  tul  she  was  quite,  quite 
grown  up  and  could  launch  herself  out  on  a  world 
which  her  years  at  Marig:  y  had  taught  her  to  rtgard 
as  an  unfriendly  place.  But,  as  a  matter  of  luct,  her 
days  there  were  fast  iunning  out. 

She  had  not  seen  Lionel  Dampier  again  after  the 
Sunday  at  the  Fair.  She  had  done  the  Fair  very 
completely  under  his  charge.  They  had  ridden  on 
the  wooden  horses,  visited  the  shooting  gallery,  had 
their  photographs  taken  in  silhouette  on  post-cards  ; 
in  fact,  Freda  had  never  had  so  many  joys  packed  into 
a  few  hours  of  life.  She  was  only  forbidden  some  of 
the  side-shows,  which  the  boy  refused  her  with  an  in- 
genuous blush.  And  he  had  loaded  her  with  fairings 
— trifles  of  little  value  which  Freda  was  to  hold  dear 
for  many  a  day.  On  the  top  of  all  he  had  given  her 
the  little  yellowed  figure  of  the  praying  child,  over 
wliich  Denis  Vane  had  lingered.  It  had  budding 
wings  by  each  little  shoulder.     Freda,  driving  home  in 
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tlic  motor-c.-ir,  seated  at  lai  aunt's  feet,  liuggcd  tlie 
littk  ti^Mire  to  her  a.s  thougli  it  brought  her  consola- 
tion because  her  friend  was  going  away. 

She  was  so  absoibed  in  her  own  thoughts  that  she 
h.irdly  noticed  how  her  two  fellow-travellers  leant 
together  and  whispered.  Slie  was  unaware  of  Peggy 
\'ane'.s  significant  {)ointirig  at  her  own  bent  head,  as 
though  she  restrauied  the  man.  Fc^r  once  she  was  not 
eavesdropping.  They  might  say  anything  they  liked 
for  all  Freda  heard.  She  was  saying  over  and  over  to 
herself,  wiiile  she  pressed  the  little  figure  to  her  im- 
inatvre  rhildish  breast,  that  once  people  went  away 
one  never  knew  when  tliey  would  come  back,  or  if 
tliey  would  come  back  at  all.  In  Freda's  experience 
Marigny  was  not  a  place  to  which  anyone  would  wish 
t'    return. 

Lionel  Dampier  did  not  come  that  night  and  no 
one  Seemed  to  miss  him  ;  but  then,  people  had  a  way  of 
disappearing  from  the  circle  at  ViUa  Marguerite,  sf)me- 
tii  ics  after  hot  words,  sometimes  quietly.  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn  played  again,  and  again  Mrs.  Vane  sat  by  him 
for  luck.  Thf'  diamond  brooch  in  the  lace  at  her 
bosom  caught  the  light  and  sent  out  long  shafts 
of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  at  which  Freda 
stared  in  wonder  till  Mrs.  Vane  bade  her  sharply  to 
go  off  to  bed. 

A  few  tears  shed  on  her  pillow  sent  Freda  to  sleep. 
She  had  been  puzzled  by  something  Dampier  had 
said,  bidding  her  farewell. 
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"  It's  mnrli  the  bot  tiling  1  can  do,  little  friend," 
lir  hcid  said,  "  to  got  away  from  this  for  a  tinu'.  I'm 
glad  I'm  going,  Freda,  though  if  someone  had  abkcd 
me  to  stay  I  might  not  have  been  able  to  go.  It  is 
a  good  job,  on  the  whole,  that  someone  did  not  want 

me  to  stay." 

It  was  Sanskrit  to  Freda  ;   but  she  did  not  bother 
her  small  head  about  it.     It  was  a  grief  that  he  had 
to  go  ;  but  at  least  he  had  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  horrible  things  he  had  been  told  about  her.     And 
she  was  going  to  be  different  for  his  sake.     She  would 
not  steal,  no  matter  how  ardently  she  desired  things. 
She  would  not  he,  but  would  take  her  beatings.    She 
would  try  not  to  hate  Lizette  any  more  nor  fiy  into 
tempers  with  her.     Just  yet  she  could  not  feel  that 
she  forgave  Mrs.   \'ane.     But  she  had  made  several 
good  resolutions  for  ^he  time,  and  they  helped  to  send 
her  to  sleep,  a  little  comforted  for  Lionel  Dampier's 
absence.     And,  to  be  sure,  she  had  her  angel  to  sleep 

by  her. 

Some  time  in  the  night  the  voices  of  her  next-door 
neighbours  came  into  her  sleep  ;  for  a  time  they  were 
in  her  sleep ;  finally  she  awoke  to  consciousness  of 
them.  There  was  a  faint  moonhght  in  the  room.  She 
lifted  herself  on  her  elbow  and  stared  around  her,  not 
being  sure  at  first  where  she  was. 

"  Supposing  I  refuse  ?  "  said  Peggy  Vane. 

"  But  you  will  not  refuse,  my  darling  ?  " 

There  was  something  in  Denis  Vane's  voice  that 
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romiiulod  Freda  of  his  frantic  appeals  to  her  to  cry 
when  he  had  beaten  her,  lest  he  shoiHd  kill  her. 

"  You  will  not  refuse,  my  darling  ?  "  His  voice 
rose  to  a  thin  shriek.  "  You  would  not  set  a  mere 
chance  acquaintance  like  Colquhoun  against  me  and 
my  taithful  l<>vo  ?  I  can't  give  you  diamonds  Peggy. 
God  knows  I  would  if  I  could  ;  but  I  had  forgotten  it  ; 
I've  got  a  fairing  for  my  girl.  It  is  a  thousand  times 
prettier  than  that  tasteless  gee-gaw.  Where  is  it  ? 
nil,  I  remember." 

Freda  could  hear  him  flinging  his  clothes  atx  ..  in 
ins  hunt  for  the  ring.  He  always  flung  things  about 
when  one  of  his  odd  fits  of  excitement  was  upon  him. 
He  had  evidently  found  it  now  and  was  holding  it  for 
his  wife's  inipection. 

"  Isn't  it  a  pretty  thing,  my  pet  ?  "  he  said  ;  and 
Ins  voice  had  a  falling  inflection.  Freda  thought  that 
she  could  see  the  sudden  depression  of  his  face. 

"  It  is  very  pretty,  Denis— but  why  shouldn't  I  have 
my  diamonds  ?  " 

"  Because  he  insulted  you  when  he  offered  them. 
A  man  does  not  offer  diamonds  to  an  lioncst  woman 
who  is  another  man's  wife.  O.nfonnd  him,  I  could 
scarcely  keep  njy  hands  off  him  to-night." 

"  You  v\on  his  money,"  iMrs.  Vane  said,  with  a 
little  laugh. 

"Take  care,  Peggy."  Denis  Vane's  voice  was 
ominous.     "  I  know  what  I  have  come  to  be-none 
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ing  his  shoulders.  The  other  was  holding  the  glass  of 
spirit  under  his  nose. 

After  a  while  he  wab  sufticiontly  recovered  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  gi)t>d  Samaritans,  who  assisted  him 
into  the  omnibus  which  should  take  him  nearly  to 
his  own  door.  The  onuiibus  was  empty.  None  of  the 
merry-makers  would  be  leaving  Nogent  for  a  couple 
of  hours  yet.     Why,  the  fun  was  only  beginning. 

He  still  felt  sick  and  faint  when  he  reaiVied 
home,  and  was  glad  to  he  down  on  his  bed  to  recover 
himself  before  it  should  be  time  to  set  about  the 
preparations  for  supper.  It  was  no  use  expecting 
Lizette  on  the  Sunday  that  was  the  Fair  day  in  Nogent. 
He  wished  he  had  taken  Freda  to  help  him.  But 
then,  poor  imp,  she  would  have  lost  the  pleasure  of 
the  Fair. 

Between  sleeping  and  waking  in  the  silent,  dim 
house,  he  became  suddenly  aware  that  his  wife  had 
been  wearing  a  new  ornament  when  he  saw  her  in 
the  motor-car,  a  very  new  and  glittering  diamond 
brooch.  He  had  seen  it  without  knowing  he  saw  it 
in  the  spasm  of  pain.  Now  he  remembered  it.  Was 
it  possible  that  Colquhoun  had  dared  to  give  his  wife 
a  diamond  brooch  ?  He  forgot  for  the  moment  the 
dreary  lapse  of  time  since  the  days  when  he  had  been 
a  gentleman  ;  and  he  was  back  again  in  the  life  where 
men  did  not  offer  expensive  jewellery  to  other  men's 
wives,  nor  honest  women  accept  such  things.  To  be 
sure,   Peggy  had  always  received  her  sniall  offerings 
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from  the  boys  who  came  to  the  Villa  Margueiitc. 
Tlicy  were  nothing,  and  the  boys  had  meant  no  harm. 
They  had  been  in  love  with  Peggy  sometimes — an 
innocent  calf-love,  in  which  there  had  been  no  possible 
danger. 

But  a  diamond  brooch  was  another  matter.  Con- 
found the  fellow,  how  dared  he  !  Denis  Vane  had 
never  hked  Colquhoun.  He  smelt  of  money.  He 
wasn't  a  gentleman,  confound  him  !  Peggy  must  give 
back  the  brooch  to-morrow,  without  delay. 

The  church  bell  began  to  ring  for  the  evening 
service.  Half-past  six.  They  would  soon  be  here  : 
in  an  hour  at  the  outside.  He  got  up  wearily  and 
went  downstairs.  Peggy  would  be  cross  if  supper 
was  not  ready  when  they  came  in  ;  and  Peggy  cross 
would  spoil  the  harmony  of  the  evening.  He  supposed 
Colquhoun — curse  him  ! — would  come  in  to  supper 
with  the  rest.  And  Peggy  would  sit  by  him  and  look 
at  his  cards  as  she  had  done  last  night.  The  fellow- 
had  such  a  dashed  air  of  not  caring  about  the  game. 
There  was  something  positively  offensive  in  the  way 
in  which  he  paid  at  the  end,  asking  the  amount  of  his 
losses  in  a  bored  way,  and  paying  up  as  though  he  paid 
a  tavern  score  without  looking  at  it.  And  sitting 
all  the  time  in  Peg's  pocket,  too,  or  she  in  his  !  Cur^^e 
Colquhoun  1 
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It  seemed  a  long,  long  time  to  Freda  Vuni-,  oncc- 
Freda  Traquair,  since  she  had  come  to  Villa  Mar- 
guerite, and  she  had  no  anticipation  that  her  life 
there  would  come  to  an  end  till  she  was  quite,  quii.^ 
grown  up  and  could  launch  herself  out  on  a  woiKi 
which  her  years  at  Marigny  had  taught  her  to  regard 
as  an  unfriendly  place.  But,  as  a  matter  ol  fa(',  her 
days  there  were  fast  running  out. 

She  had  not  seen  Lionel  Dampier  again  after  the 
Sunday  at  the  Fair.  She  had  done  the  Fair  very 
completely  under  his  charge.  They  had  ridden  on 
the  wooden  horses,  visited  the  shooting  gallery,  had 
their  photographs  taken  in  sillunutte  on  post-cards  ; 
in  fact,  Freda  had  never  had  so  many  joys  packed  into 
a  few  hours  of  Hfe.  She  was  only  forbidden  some  of 
the  side-shows,  which  the  boy  refused  her  with  an  in- 
genuous blush.  And  he  had  loaded  her  with  fairings 
— trifles  of  httle  value  which  Freda  was  to  hold  dear 
for  many  a  day.  On  the  top  of  all  he  had  given  her 
the  little  yellowed  figure  of  the  praying  child,  over 
which  Denis  Vane  had  lingered.  It  had  budding 
Wings  Dy  cacn  lit  tic  siiouldttr.     Fn-Ua,  driving  hoiut;  in 
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the  iii(. tot-car,  sfiitcd  ut  lit  •  ;iiint's  feet,  li'igged  the 
litth  figure  to  lier  as  though  it  brought  her  consoU- 
tion  because  her  friend  was  going  away. 

She  was  so  absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts  that  she 
hardly  noticed  how  her  two  fellow-travtllers  leant 
together  and  whispered.  She  was  unaware  of  Peggy 
Vane's  significant  pointing  at  her  ov\ti  bent  head,  as 
though  she  restrained  tlie  man.  For  once  she  was  not 
eavesdropping.  They  might  say  anything  they  liked 
for  all  Freda  heard.  She  was  saying  over  and  over  to 
herself,  while  she  pressed  the  little  figure  to  her  im- 
mature childish  breast,  that  once  people  went  away 
t^ne  never  knew  v\hen  th^y  would  come  back,  or  if 
they  would  come  back  at  all.  In  Freda's  experience 
Marigny  was  not  a  place  to  which  anyone  would  wish 
to  return. 

Lionel  Dampier  did  not  come  that  night  and  no 
one  seemed  to  miss  him  ;  but  then,  people  had  a  way  of 
disappearing  from  thf  circle  at  ViUa  Marguerite,  some- 
times after  hot  wurdi ,  sometimes  quietly.  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn  played  again,  and  gain  Mrs.  Vane  sat  by  him 
for  luck.  The  diamond  brooch  in  the  lace  at  her 
bosom  caught  the  light  and  sent  out  long  shafts 
of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  at  which  Freda 
stared  in  wonder  till  Mrs.  Vane  bade  her  sharply  to 
§0  of^  to  bed. 

A  few  tears  shed  on  her  pillow  sent  Freda  to  sleep. 
She  had  been  puzzled  by  something  Dampier  had 
:...vi,  uiaaing  ner  la    -weii. 
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"  It's  miuh  tlio  best  tliinR  I  can  do,  little  friend," 
hc"  had  said,  "  to  get  away  from  tliis  for  a  time.  I'm 
glad  I'm  going,  Freda,  though  if  someone  had  asked 
me  to  s*ay  I  might  not  have  been  able  to  go.  It  is 
a  good  job,  on  the  whole,  that  someone  did  not  want 

me  to  stay." 

It  was  Sanskrit  to  Freda  ;  but  she  did  not  bother 
her  small  head  about  it.     It  was  a  grief  that  he  had 
to  go  ;  but  at  least  he  had  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  horrible  things  he  had  been  told  about  her.     And 
she  was  going  to  be  different  for  his  sake.    She  would 
not  steal,  no  matter  how  ardently  she  desired  things. 
She  would  not  he,  but  would  take  her  beatings.    She 
would  try  not  to  hate  Lizette  any  more  nor  fly  into 
tempers  with  her.     Just  yet  she  could  not  feel  that 
she  forgave  Mrs.   Vane.     But  she  had  made  several 
good  resolutions  for  the  time,  and  they  helped  to  send 
her  to  sleep,  a  httle  comforted  for  Lionel  Dampier's 
absence.    And,  to  be  sure,  she  had  her  anr:,  \  to  sleep 

by  her. 

Some  time  in  the  night  the  voices  of  her  next-door 
neighbours  came  into  her  sleep  ;  for  a  time  they  were 
in  her  sleep ;  finally  she  awoke  to  consciousness  of 
them.  There  was  a  faint  moonhght  in  the  room.  She 
lifted  herself  on  her  elbow  and  stared  around  her,  not 
being  sure  at  first  where  she  was. 

"  Supposing  I  refuse  ?  "  said  Peggy  Vane. 

*'  But  you  will  not  refui^;,  my  darling  ?  " 

There  was  somethmg  iu  Denis  Vane's  voice  that 
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rommdod  Freda  of  his   frantic  appeals  to  her  to  cry 
when  he  had  beaten  her,  lest  he  shou-ld  kill  her. 

"  You  will  not  refuse,  my  darling  ?  "  His  voice 
rose  to  a  thin  shriek.  "  You  would  not  set  a  mere 
chance  acquaintance  like  Colquhoun  against  me  and 
my  faithful  Invc  ?  I  can't  give  you  diamonds  Peggy. 
God  knows  I  would  if  I  could  ;  but  I  had  forgotten  it  ; 
I've  got  a  fairing  for  my  girl.  It  is  a  thousand  times* 
prettier  than  that  tasteless  gee-gaw.  VVTiere  is  it  ? 
Oh,  I  remember." 

Freda  could  hear  him  flinging  his  clothes  about  in 
his  hunt  for  the  nng.  He  always  flung  things  about 
when  one  of  his  odd  fits  of  excitement  was  upon  him. 
He  liad  evidently  found  it  now  and  was  holding  it  for 
his  wife's  inspection. 

"  Isn't  it  a  pretty  thing,  my  pet  ?  "  he  said  ;  and 
Ins  voice  had  a  falling  inflection.  Freda  thought  that 
she  could  see  the  sudden  depression  of  his  face. 

"  It  is  very  pretty,  Denis— but  why  shouldn't  I  have 
my  diamonds  ?  " 

"  Because  he  insulted  you  when  he  offered  the.  .. 
A  man  does  not  offer  diamonds  to  an  honest  \^oman 
who  is  another  man's  wife.  Cnnf.umd  him,  I  could 
scarcely  keep  my  hands  off  him  to-night." 

"  You  won  his  money,"  iMrs.  Vane  said,  with  a 
httle  laugh. 

"Take  care,  Peggy."  Denis  Vane's  voice  was 
•-....-•-:-.  i  KiiUvv  wnat  i  iiave  come  to  be — none 
better.     But  I  do  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  it.     And 
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you  bad  a  liand  in  bringing  me  to  it,  Peggy,  my 
pet." 

"  I  like  that,"  said  Mrs.  Vane  insolently.  "  Wliat  a 
fool  I  was,  with  my  looks,  to  give  up  everything  for 
you  !  And  you  twenty-five  years  older  than  me.  I 
little  knew  what  a  life  I  was  going  to  have.  No  woman 
ever  had  a  m'^re  wretched  life.  And  to  have  you 
jealous  on  top  of  it  all.  To  be  sure,  an  old  man  is 
always  jealous  of  a  young  woman." 

"  If  I  were  really  jealous,  my  pretty  Peggy,"  Denis 
Vane  said  in  a  choking  voice,  "  I  should  kill  you.  I 
think  I  should  have  strength  left  to  do  that.  And  it 
would  be  very  easy.  There  is  only  the  child  in  the 
house  beside  ourselves.  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  hang- 
man. Indeed,  I'm  pretty  sure  that  I  shoulr'^  cheat 
him  !  " 

Mrs.  Vane  uttered  a  low  shriek  of  terror.  Freda, 
listening  in  a  fascinated  horror,  could  imagine  her 
enemy  crouched  against  the  wall,  staring  at  Denis  Vane. 
The  child,  by  some  curious  association,  remembered 
Denis  Vane's  long,  thin  fingers.  They  worked  when 
he  was  excited.  They  were  in  motion  always,  tapping 
a  table,  plucking  at  something  within  reach :  never, 
by  any  chance,  still. 

"  You  wouldn't  hurt  me,  Denis  ?  " 

It  wab  it  pitiful  wail.  The  child,  sitting  up  in  bed, 
her  knees  hunched  to  her  chin,  shuddered  and  closed 
her  eyes. 

But  the  man's  mood  had  suddenly  changed. 
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No,  Peggy,"  he  said.  "  You  know  I  wouldn't 
hurt  you,  my  beauty.  Forget  what  I  said.  It  is 
this  old  heart  of  mine.  At  times  the  irritation  with 
the  whole  world  is  terrible.  Bear  with  me,  Peggy, 
and  don't  taunt  me.  Perhaps  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
long.  Don't  I  know  what  you  gave  up  for  me  ?  We 
loved  well,  didn't  we,  Peg  ?  You  remember  those 
days  at  Goring  ?  " 

"  Here,  catch,  Denij, !  "  said  Mrs.  Vane,  with  an 
attempt  at  her  old  manner  ;  "  here  is  the  beastly 
brooch  !  Do  what  you  like  with  it.  C>nly  don't 
threaten  me  again.  Not  that  I  was  afraia  of  you,  my 
old  man.  You  wouldn't  hurt  your  little  Peg,  would 
you,  Denis  ?     Of  course  you  wouldn't,  my  darhng." 

After  that  night  there  was  a  subtle  change  in  Mrs. 
Vane.  She  returned  to  her  sofa  and  her  cushions  on 
nights  when  there  was  card-playing  and  let  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn  play  unaided  by  her  presence.  Perhaps  she  had 
only  distracted  him,  for  his  bad  luck  was  less  unvary- 
ing. Peggy  kept  the  youngest,  most  harmless  of  all 
the  boys  by  her  side,  enchanting  him  with  her  sudden 
sweetness. 

Yet  Freda,  sitting  quietly  in  a  comer  with  a  book 
open  on  her  knees,  her  watchful  eyes,  imder  their 
heavy  lids,  studying  the  faces  of  the  people  rather  than 
her  book,  caught  looks  that  passed  from  Colquhoun  to 
her  aunt's  comer— looks  of  a  significance  which  the 
child  could  not  comprehend.  It  was  one  of  Denis 
Vane's  noisy  nights  when  he  talked  incessantly  and 
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argued  out  every  trick.  Mr.  Luttrell,  at  the  other 
table,  grumbled  because  the  noise  upset  his  play ;  but 
the  young  fellows  laughed  and  were  noisy,  too.  It 
was  quite  easy  for  those  long  looks  to  pass  undetected, 
except  by  the  watchful  child,  forgotten  in  her  corner. 
Mrs.  Vane,  out  of  range  of  Freda,  exclaimed  when 
she  found  Freda  still  up  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  party 
broke  up.  Denis  Vane  went  out  with  t'  <?  last  of 
them  to  the  gate,  and,  coming  back,  prophesied 
wild  weather.  The  wind  had  shifted  to  the  west, 
and  heavy,  lumpish  clouds  were  floating  across  the 
moon's  face.  A  west  wind  storm  was  the  one  most 
dreaded  at  Marigny. 

Sure  enough  the  gale  sprang  up  in  the  night.  Freda, 
wakened  from  a  deep  sleep  by  the  rain  driving  upon 
her  face,  woke  up  to  a  drenched  room  and  the  hkeli- 
hood  of  a  beating  for  her  carelessness.  It  came  to  her, 
as  she  struggled  with  the  window,  getting  her  thin 
night-dress  drenched  in  the  contest,  that  she  had  not 
been  in  so  much  trouble  lately.  Mrs.  Vane  had  passed 
over  several  delinquencies  as  though  she  had  not 
noticed  them,  and  Lizette  had  found  it  dull  because 
Freda  was  no  longer  in  trouble. 

The  morning  came,  swathed  in  heavy  clouds  as 
black  as  ink.  The  trees  were  flinging  themselves  about 
wildly  outside.  Sand  and  spray  were  driving  in  the 
air ;  and  the  wind  and  the  sea  shouted  against  each 
other. 

The  house  had  been  made  weath^ .  -tight  on  the 
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western  side  over-night,  all  its  shutters  shut  and  its 
weather-boards  up.  There  was  not  much  hght  from 
the  eastern  side,  and  the  house  was  in  a  more  dreary 
obscurity  than  usual.  Lizette  did  not  come  to  her 
work.  It  was  one  of  the  days  when  the  fishing  village 
waited  in  an  agony  of  suspense  for  the  first  news  of 
calamity  ;  for  the  men  had  gone  out  overnight  and 
there  was  httle  chance  of  their  making  the  harbour 
in  the  teeth  of  the  gale. 

After  the  little  breakfast  Denis  Vane  put  on  his  oil- 
skins and  went  out.  He  was  always  restless  in  slorms ; 
and  when  he  had  gone  a  dead  silence  seemed  to  settle 
on  the  house. 

Fieda  was  in  the  kicchen  all  the  morning,  washing 
up  and  preparing  for  the  half-past  twelve  meal ;  and 
Mrs.  Vane  lay  in  bed  during  the  morning  hours,  so  that 
Freda  had  the  place  pretty  well  to  herself. 

The  lamp  was  lit  in  the  kitchen  which  was  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  house.  None  of  the  people  came 
who  usually  supplied  their  needs— not  the  cart  from 
the  farm  with  the  brown  brea  1  and  the  milk,  not  the 
butcher  from  Nogent,  not  the  fisherwomen  with 
baskets  strapped  to  their  backs,  seeking  to  sell 
mussels  or  shrimps.  It  was  a  very  bad  storm,  and 
on  the  exposed  roads  about  Marigny  even  the  stout 
horses  of  the  district  could  hardly  keep  their  footing. 

Denis  Vane  came  in  at  twelve  o'clock,  his  oil-skins 
streaming.  He  had  been  at  the  pier-end,  watching 
for  the  boats,  with  pretty  well  the  whole  adult  popula- 
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tion  of  Marigny.  He  was  eager  to  '""e  back  again  and 
att'  his  fuud  in  a  violent  huri\.  Tlie  lifeboat  would 
almost  certainly  be  wanted.  He  meant  to  assi:-*  at  the 
launching.  He  supposed  there  would  be  plenty  of 
volunteers. 

He  glanced  at  his  wife  as  he  sai  it,  b  t  she  made 
no  remark.  He  talked  so  much  during  tl.  meal 
that  there  was  no  need  for  an^/one  else  to  talk;  and 
Mrs.  Vane  remained  very  silent,  leaning  back  in  her 
chair  languidly,  and  hardly  touching  ht  food.  To 
be  sure,  the  meal  .as  lesi-  tempting  than  usual, 
since  the  whole  preparatior  of  it  had  fallen  to  Freda ; 
and  Denis  Vane,  noticing  his  wife's  lack  of  appetite, 
fell  to  vehement  denunciations  of  Lizette,  who  had 
been  at  the  pier-end  with  the  other  women,  a  shawl 
draped  about  her  head,  and  nothing  further  from  her 
mind  tlian  to  desert  the  excitement  of  the  pier-end 
for  the  dulness  of  the  kitchen  at  Villa  Marguerite. 

The  meal  over  he  resumed  his  oilskins  and  went 
out.  His  wife  made  no  protest,  which  struck  Freda  as 
curious  and  perhaps  affected  Denis  Vane  in  the  same 
way,  since  he  came  back  after  the  door  had  closed 
behind  him  to  say  that  Peggy  was  not  to  be  disturbed 
if  he  did  not  return  till  darkness  fell.  He  hovered 
about  his  wife's  chair  as  though  he  expected  her  to 
say  something  ;  but  since  she  did  not,  he  kissed  her 
abundant  hair  and  went  off. 

Freda,  assisting  him  with  his  oil-skins,  was  struck 
by  a  sudden  unchildish  sense  of  his  frailty.     He  looked 
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hardly  able  to  carry  the  heavy  things,  and  when  his 
hand  touched  hers  it  was  burning  hot.  There  was 
fever  in  his  wasted  cheeks  and  his  bright  eyes.  How 
thin  he  had  grown  !  The  oil-skin  hung  on  him  as 
though  it  belonged  to  a  man  twice  his  size. 

Wlien  she  went  back  to  the  dining-room  iMrs.  Vane 
was  no  longer  there.  Some  time  later  when  the  post- 
man brought  a  letter  for  her  Freda  took  it  up  to  her 
bedroom  and  was  bidden  sharply  to  put  it  under  the 
door.  But  already  she  had  partly  opened  the  door 
and  had  caught  a  ghmpse  of  a  wild  disorder  within, 
clothes  piled  on  the  chairs,  drawers  pulled  out  to  their 
furthest  extent,  all  manner  of  things  on  the  floor,  a 
trunk  lying  open. 

Wliat  could  these  things  mean  ?  They  gave  Freda 
abundant  food  for  thought  as  she  worked  in  the 
kitchen,  while  the  storm  rose  higher  and  higher 
outside. 

Sometime  in  the  afternoon  she  heard  Mrs.  Vane 
come  downstairs.  She  was  dressed  neatly  in  a  dark 
blue  walking  dress  and  a  close-fitting  hat  and  veil. 

"  If  your  uncle  comes  lack,  Freda,"  she  said,  "  you 
can  tell  him  I  have  gone  over  to  tea  with  Madame 
Luttrell  at  the  Villa  des  Fleurs.  I  cannot  stand  this 
hjuse  any  longer." 

Freda  ran  to  the  front  windows  when  the  door  had 
closed  behind  Mrs.  Vane.  It  was  streaming  rain  and 
the  wind  blowing  a  hurricane.  Wliat  on  earth  could 
have  induced  aer  to  go  cat— across  the  dunes,  too. 
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to  the  Villa  des  Fleurs  ?     She  who  was  quite  a  recluse 
and  hated  the  rain  as  much  as  a  cat  ! 

She  watched  the  dark  figure  going  down  the  wet 
walk  httered  with  leaves,  under  the  stripped  and 
groaning  trees.  Mrs.  Vane  was  canying  a  bag  in 
her  hand,  a  bag  which  Freda  had  once  seen  opened, 
which  she  knew  contained  a  whole  armoury  of  gold- 
lopped  bottles,  a  relic  of  the  Vanes'  great  days  before 
they  had  come  down  to  earning  a  base  livehhood  by 
base  means. 

She  went  back  to  the  kitchen  wondering,  and 
miserable  at  being  left  alone  in  the  house.  No  one 
would  come  now  till  Denis  Vane  came  back  or  his  wife 
returned.  She  tried  to  keep  up  her  heart  by  singing, 
but  her  voice  only  seemed  to  wake  echoes  in  the  empty 
house  ;  and  she  desisted  after  a  while  and  went  about 
her  work  with  a  curious  sense  of  hstening. 

Abou.  four  o'clock  she  heard  a  latch-key  turn  in 
the  front  door  ;  and.  going  out,  was  greatly  reHeved  to 
find  that  Denis  Vane  had  returned. 

He  staggered,  rather  than  walked,  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  dropped  down,  wet  oilskins  and  all,  among 
Peggy's  silk  cushions. 

"  Get  me  some  brandy,  child,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  not 
veil." 

Freda  flew  for  the  brandy  bottle  and  he  drank  off 
about  half  a  tumbler  of  brandy.  She  watched  him  for 
a  few  agonised  seconds,  forgetting  all  his  ill-treatment 
of   her   XT    her    profound,    absorbing   pity,    while    he 
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sat,  twisted  sideways  in  a  c*>ntortion  of   pain.     But 

presently  he  moved  :  a  little  colour  came  back  to  his 
face. 

•'  Help  me  off  with  these  things,  Freda,"  he  said, 
*' and  don't  alarm  your  aunt." 

"  She  has  gone  out  to  tea  with  Madame  Luttrell." 

"  What  possessed  her,  such  a  day  as  this  ?     She 

will  hf  blown  away.     I  ought  to  go  after  her— but,  I 

can't.     Just  as' well.     I  shall  go  to  sleep,  Freda,  and 

be  all  right  by  the  time  she  comes  in." 

He  sj)oke  sleepily,  lying  back  among  the  cushions, 
"  I  wanted  to  go  with  the  lifeboat,"  he  muttered  ; 
"  but  the  superstitious  brutes  wouldn't  have  me.  They 
seemed  to  think  I'd  sink  the  boat.  I  helped  to  launch 
her  though,  and  I  believe  I  strained  myself.  I  thought 
I  was  dying  for  a  few  minutes.  Don't  tell— your  aunt 
—Freda." 

His  words  trailed  off  into  silence.     He  was  asleep. 

His  presence  in  the  house  seemed  to  lift  the  pall  of 
fear  from  Freda's  heart ;  and  her  curiosity  awoke.  She 
stole  upstairs  tip-toe  to  Peggy  Vane's  room.  It  was  a 
room  she  was  hardly  ever  allowed  to  enter  unless  it 
was  to  wash  the  floor  or  polish  the  grate ;  and  such 
cleaning  processes  were  not  often  used  at  Villa  Mar- 
guerite. She  had  always  been  very  curious  about  the 
room,  which  was  disproportionately  luxurious  in  such 
a  house.  The  pink  silk  curtains,  the  silk  and  lace 
bedspread,  tlie  dressing-table  with  its  adornments  of 
t-;t„ise-shell    and    gold,    the    -nirrors,    the    luxurious 
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chairs,    the    long    wardrobe,    had    always    fascinated 
Freda. 

Now  she  stole  in  and  peeped  about  l.er  in  the  dim- 
ness. The  wardrobe  stood  open.  Only  one  or  two 
garments  hung  in  it.  All  the  drawers  had  been  ran- 
sacked. The  dressing-table  was  bare.  There  were  a 
couple  of  big  trunks  and  some  smaller  things,  strapped 
and  labelled,  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Freda  stood  and  stared.  Was  Mrs.  Vane  going  away 
on  a  visit  without  saying  anything  about  it  ?  She 
stooped  and  looked  at  the  label.  It  bore  the  address 
of  a  London  terminus,  to  be  left  at  the  .loak-room  till 
called  for.  "  Miss  Tremayne,"  that  was  the  name. 
But  who  was  Miss  Tremajme  ? 

A  few  lines  scribbled  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  lying 
on  the  dressing-table,  caught  her  eye.  She  took  the 
paper  and  read  its  contents  : 


"My  dear  Denis,— I  am  sick  of  the  life; 
and  of  you  since  you  threatened  me.  After  all, 
you  were  too  old.  You  had  better  go  back  to 
your  wife.  She  is  a  good  woman  and  will  think 
it  her  duty  to  nurse  you  in  your  declining  years. 
Don't  try  to  follow  me.  You  know  that  England 
is  not  really  safe  for  you  ;  and  we  shall  not  be  in 
England.  T.ark  of  me  as  a  respectable  married 
woman,  for  he  will  marry  me  as  soon  as  ever  it  is 
pos'-Me.  How  lucky  we  have  not  to  wait  for  a 
divorce,  since  you  might  play  me  such  a   trick 
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as  the  pious  Clementine  played  us.  How  grate- 
ful I  am  now  for  her  [)iety.  Good-bye.  Michel 
will  call  for  my  bo.xes.  They  are  no  earthly  use 
to  you,  so  I  trust  to  your  magnanimity  to  let  him 
have  them. — Peg." 

Freda  read  through  the  letter,  which  she  only 
partly  understood,  with  dilating  eyes.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  now  for  the  first  time  in  all  the  terrified, 
overshadowed  years  did  she  really  know  fear.  Mrs. 
Vane  was  gone  and  was  not  coming  back.  How  would 
he  take  it  ?     Wliat  did  it  all  mean  ? 

She  put  the  letter  where  she  had  found  it.  How 
lung  would  it  be  before  he  awoke  and  went  upstairs 
and  came  upon  the  letter  for  himself  ?  Perhaps  not 
till  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  It  was  one  of  the 
odd  things  in  the  man's  degraded  life  that  he  never 
omitted  to  dress  for  dinner. 

She  crept  to  the  drawing-room  door  and  listened. 
There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  The  silence  and 
darkness  of  the  house  were  oppressive,  heavy  as  lead. 
If  only  she  dared  go  out  in  search  of  human  companion- 
ship !  But  the  rain  streamed  and  a  premature  dark- 
ness had  come  on  ;  as  she  peered  out  she  could  see 
only  the  shapes  of  the  trees  as  they  flung  them- 
selves together  in  wild  contortions  of  dread  and 
terror. 

She  opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  She  could  see 
Denis  Vane  huddled  among  the  gay  sofa-cushions  as 
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Ho  was  lying  on  his  back,  and  his 


she  had  K-ft  him 

sharp  profile  glimmered  in  the  dimness. 

"Uncle  Denis,"  she  said,  c:  .ing  nearer.  The 
house  seemed  full  of  ghosts  that  pressed  upon  her  heels. 

'*  Uncle  Denis  !  " 

Her  voice  rose  to  a  shriek.  His  hand  hung  Umply 
upon  his  knee.  It  was  icy-cold.  Between  his  eyelids 
she  caught  the  grey,  dull  gleam  of  unseeing  eyes. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

HARBOUR 

Captain  Roget,  lying  warm  in  bed.  enjoying  the  cessa- 
tion  from  pam  which  had  come  to  hi--  with  his  few 
days  of  rest,  was  startled  most  un-  .  ^  mtly  by  a 
wild  screaming  in  the  next  house. 

His  lust  step  was  to  jump  out  of  bed  and  seize  his 
clothes  ;  the  next  to  open  his  bedroom  door  and  shout 
do«-n  to  old  Margot.  who  had  served  him  faithfully 
for  so  many  years,  to  go  round  next  door  and  hammer 
hammer  with  the  knocker,  so  that  that  scoundrel 
should  know  he  was  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  kill  the 
child-that  he.  Roget.  was  coming  to  kill  him.  and 
that  there  was  no  jury  in  France  that  would  convict  him 
of  murder  for  doing  it. 

While  he  was  shouting  to  Margot  he  was  huddling 
on  his  clothes,  being  perfectly  aware  that  Margot  had 
not  heard  a  word  he  said  since  she  was  stone-deaf. 
Indeed,  the  good  woman  was  utterly  unprepared  for 
the  vision  of  the  Captain,  whom  she  had  left  comfort- 
ably  in  bed  enjoying  his  P,tit  Journal  and  his  cigar 
flying  through  her  kitchen,  his  revolver  in  his  hand' 
and  out  into  the  storm. 

As  .oon  as  she  could  recover  her  scattered  senses 
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sat,  twisted  sideways  in  a  contortion  of   pain.     But 

presently  he  moved :  a  little  colour  came  back  to  his 
face. 

"  Help  me  off  with  these  things,  Freda,"  he  said, 
*'and  don't  alurni  your  aunt." 

"  Slie  has  gone  out  to  tea  with  iMadame  Luttrell." 

"  What  possessed  her,  such  a  day  as  this  ?  She 
will  bf  blown  away.  I  ought  to  go  after  her— but,  I 
can't.  Just  as' well.  I  shall  go  to  sleep,  Freda,  and 
be  all  right  by  the  time  she  comes  in." 

He  spoke  sleepily,  lying  back  among  the  cushions. 

"  I  wanted  to  go  with  the  hfeboat,"  he  muttered  ; 
"  but  the  superstitious  brutes  wouldn't  have  me.  They 
seemed  to  think  I'd  sink  the  boat.  I  helped  to  launch 
her  though,  and  I  beheve  I  strained  myself.  I  thought 
I  was  dying  for  a  few  minutes.  Don't  tell— your  aunt 
—Freda." 

His  words  trailed  off  into  silence.     He  was  asleep. 

His  presence  in  the  house  seemed  to  lift  the  pall  of 
fear  from  Freda's  heart ;  and  her  curiosity  awoke.  She 
stole  upstairs  tip-toe  to  Peggy  Vane's  room.  It  was  a 
room  she  was  hardly  ever  allowed  to  enter  unless  it 
was  to  wash  the  floor  or  polish  the  grate ;  and  such 
cleaning  processes  were  not  often  used  at  Villa  Mar- 
guerite. She  had  always  been  very  curious  about  the 
room,  which  was  disproportionately  luxurious  in  such 
a  house.  The  pink  silk  curtains,  the  silk  and  lace 
bedspread,  the  dressing-table  with  its  adornments  of 
t.-ito,se-shell    and    gold,    the    mirrors,    the    luxurious 
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chairs,    the    long    wardrobe,    had    always    fascinated 
Freda. 

Now  she  stole  in  and  peeped  about  her  in  the  dim- 
ness. The  wardrobe  stood  open.  Only  one  or  two 
garments  hung  in  it.  All  the  drawers  had  been  ran- 
sacked. The  dressing-table  was  bare.  Tliere  were  a 
couple  of  big  trunks  and  some  smaller  things,  strapped 
and  labelled,  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

Freda  stood  and  stared.  Was  Mrs.  Vane  going  away 
on  a  visit  without  saying  anything  about  it  ?  She 
stooped  and  looked  at  the  label.  It  bore  the  address 
of  a  London  terminus,  to  be  left  at  the  cloak-room  till 
called  for.  "  Miss  Tremayne,"  that  was  the  name. 
But  who  was  Miss  Tremayne  ? 

A  few  lines  scribbled  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  lying 
on  the  dressing-table,  caught  her  eye.  She  took  the 
paper  and  read  its  contents : 

"My  dear  Denis,— I  am  sick  of  the  life; 
and  of  you  ice  you  threatened  me.  After  all, 
you  were  too  old.  You  had  better  go  back  to 
your  wife.  She  is  a  good  woman  and  will  think 
it  her  duty  to  nu.se  you  in  your  declining  years. 
Don't  try  to  follow  me.  You  know  that  England 
is  not  really  safe  for  you  ;  and  we  shall  not  be  in 
England.  Think  of  me  as  a  respectable  married 
woman,  for  he  will  marry  me  as  soc  i  as  ever  it  is 
possible.  How  lucky  we  have  not  to  wait  for  a 
divorce,  since  you  might  'lay  me  sach  a  trick 
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as  the  pious  Clementine  played  us.  How  grate- 
ful I  am  now  for  her  piety.  Good-bye.  Michel 
will  call  for  my  bo.xes.  They  are  no  earthly  use 
to  you,  so  I  trust  to  your  magnanimity  to  let  him 
have  them. — Peg." 


Freda  read  through  the  letter,  which  she  only 
partly  understood,  with  dilating  eyes.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  now  for  the  first  time  in  all  the  terrified, 
overshadowed  years  did  she  really  know  fear.  Mrs. 
Vane  v\as  gone  and  was  not  coming  back.  How  would 
he  take  it  ?     What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

She  put  the  letter  where  she  had  found  it.  How 
long  would  it  be  before  he  awoke  and  went  upstairs 
and  came  upon  the  letter  for  himself  ?  Perhaps  not 
till  it  .vas  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  It  was  one  of  the 
odd  things  in  the  man's  degraded  life  that  he  never 
omitted  tc  dress  for  dinner. 

She  crept  to  the  drawing-room  door  and  listened. 
There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  The  silence  and 
darkjiess  of  the  house  were  oppressive,  heavy  as  lead. 
If  only  she  dared  go  out  in  search  of  human  companion- 
ship !  But  the  rain  streamed  and  a  premature  dark- 
ness had  come  on  ;  as  she  peered  out  she  could  see 
only  the  shapes  of  the  trees  as  they  flung  them- 
selves together  in  wild  contortions  of  dread  and 
terror. 

She  opened  the  door  and  looked  in.  She  could  see 
Dsnis  Vane  huddled  among  the  gay  sofa-cushions  as 
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she  had  left  him.  He  vva:i  lying  on  his  back,  and  his 
sharp  profile  glimmered  in  the  dimness. 

"Uncle  Denis,"  she  said,  coming  nearer.  The 
house  seemed  full  of  ghosts  that  pressed  upon  her  heels. 

"  Uncle  Denis  !  " 

Her  voice  rose  to  a  shriek.  His  hand  hung  hmply 
upon  his  knee.  It  was  icy-cold.  Between  his  eyehds 
she  caught  the  grey,  dull  gleam  of  unseeing  eyes. 
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CHAPTER    VII 

HARBOUR 

Captain  Roget,  lying  warm  in  bed,  enjoying  the  cessa- 
tion from  pam  which  had  come  to  him  with  his  few 
days  of  rest,  was  startled  most  unpleasantly  by  a 
wild  screaming  in  the  next  house. 

His  first  step  was  to  jump  out  of  bed  and  seize  his 
clothes  ;  the  next  to  open  his  bedroom  door  and  shout 
down  to  old  Margot.  who  had  served  him  faithfuUy 
for  so  many  years,  to  go  round  next  door  and  hammer 
hammer  with  the  knocker,  so  that  that  scoundrel 
should  know  he  was  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  kill  the 
child-that  he.  Roget.  was  coming  to  kill  him.  and 
that  there  was  no  jury  in  France  that  would  convict  him 
of  murder  for  doing  it. 

VVhile  he  was  shouting  to  Margot  he  was  huddling 
on  his  clothes,  being  perfectly  aware  that  Margot  had 
not  heard  a  word  he  said  since  she  was  stone^ieaf. 
Indeed,  the  good  woman  was  utterly  unprepared  for 
the  vision  of  the  Captain,  whom  she  had  left  comfort- 
ably  in  bed  enjoying  his  Petit  Journal  and  his  cigar, 
flymg  through  her  kitchen,  his  revolver  in  his  hand 
and  out  into  the  storm. 

As  .oon  as  she  could  recover  her  scattered  senses 
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she  went  after  him,  but  could  see  no  trace  of  him  in 
the  gathering  da'-kness.  The  Captain  meanwhile  had 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  Vi''  •  Marguerite  and  was 
battering  upon  it,  shouting  :  "  Stop  it,  scoundrel  ! 
Stop  it  !  Let  the  child  be.  I  am  coming,  I,  Roget, 
and  as  soon  as  I  find  thee  I  will  kill  thee  as  dead  as  a 
rat." 

Suddenly  he  was  aware  that  the  screaming  was 
close  by  him,  almost  at  his  feet.  Through  the  iron 
lattice-work  which  formed  the  upper  portion  of  the  door 
he  could  see  something  light  lying  on  the  floor,  close 
to  the  door,  from  which  the  screaming  proceeded, 
was  no  trace  at  all  of  his  enemy. 

The  Captain  looked  about  him  helplessly  for  a 
second ;  then  espied  a  window  slightly  open.  He 
swung  himself  on  to  the  stone  sill  with  an  activity 
which  surprised  himself  to  think  upon  afterwards, 
flung  up  the  window  and  clambered  into  the  room 
beyond. 

He  did  not  glance  the  way  of  the  huddled  ligure 
among  the  cushions.  The  terrible  screaming  led  him 
into  the  hall,  where  Freda  lay  on  the  floor,  her  face 
pressed  against  the  wall,  in  the  grip  of  a  mad  terror. 

When  he  touched  her  she  screamed  worse  than 
ever  and  tried  to  push  him  off.  He  did  the  best  thing 
that  could  be  done.  He  Hfted  her  up  in  spite  of  her 
struggles,  opened  the  house  door  and  carried  her  out 
into  the  garden. 

"  Keep   quiet,    little   one,    keep   quiet,"    he   said 
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soolhinglv,  drawing  her  hair  away  from  her  face. 
"Wliat  xit  thou  afraid  of?  It  is  I,  Roget,  and  no 
one  will  hurt  thee.     Wliat  is  it,  then  ?  " 

He  stroked  her  hair  back  gently;  and  all  of 
a  sudden  she  stopped  screaming  and  looked  at  him. 
Somcthmg  of  reason  came  into  her  daft  eyes. 

"  It  is  in  there  :  in  there  !  "  she  said,  pointing  to 
the  house.     "  And  it  is  so  cold." 

"  Never  mind  that.  We  shall  see  to  that  pre- 
sently," he  said  soothingly.  "Come  now,  my  httle 
one.  Do  you  think  you  can  walk  a  few  steps.  Don't 
you  know  me  ?  Old  Roget,  who  used  to  drop  you 
pears  over  the  wall.     Come  now,  mignonne." 

He  put  an  arm  about  the  child,  and  half-led,  half- 
carried  her  down  the  forlorn  garden,  in  at  the  adjoin- 
ing gate,  between  the  rows  of  vegetables,  depositing  her 
in  the  warm  kitchen,  to  the  amazement  of  Margot, 
who  was  just  wrapping  herself  into  a  big  cloak  to  go 
in  search  of  her  master. 

"  Get  her  into  my  bed,  Margot,"  he  shouted  in  the 
old  w  Oman's  ear.  "  She  is  cold  as  ice.  Build  up  the 
fire.  Get  her  something  hot  to  drink.  I  depend  on 
thee.  The  child  has  had  a  shock.  See  now,  thou  art 
safe,  my  httle  cabbage  !  Here  is  Margot ;  and  here  is 
Mousquetaire  who  would  guard  thee  with  his  hfe  ; 
and  old  Roget  will  come  to  thee  presently." 

But  Freda's  terror  had  exhausted  her.  She  could 
only  shiver  and  he  in  bed  with  the  tears  oozing  from 
under  her  closed  lids,  while   Margot  bustled  about, 
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covering  her  up  with  blankets  and  down  quilts,  putting 
fuel  on  the  tiny  fire,  finally  hfting  her  head  and  holding 
something  hot  and  pungent  to  her  lips,  which  the 
child  swallowed,  sip  by  sip,  with  repugnance,  but 
yielding  to  the  old  coaxing  voice. 

Following  that  was  an  interminable  time,  or  so 
it  seemed  to  Freda,  of  tossing  and  turning  on  a  bed 
of  fire  and  a  pillow  of  fire  and  finding  no  rest.  Then 
there  came  a  day  when  her  eyes  opened  and  she  looked 
about  her,  without  turning  her  head,  at  a  strange  room, 
a  bare,  austere  lit+'^  room,  flooded  with  hght,  as 
unlike  as  possible  to  the  stuffy  dark  rooms  at  the 
Villa  Marguerite.  There  was  a  bright  fire  burning 
in  the  grate,  yet  she  was  cold,  for  the  autumn  had 
followed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  storm  and  she  was 
exhausted  by  the  few  days  of  fever.  She  felt  quite 
shadowy,  almost  non-existent,  as  she  lay  in  bed, 
which  was  odd  enough,  seeing  how  her  burning 
body  had  oppressed  her  in  that  long  dream  of  acute 
discomfort. 

There  were  two  persons  in  the  room  besides  the 
grey,  silky,  French  bull-dog,  who  had  discovered 
that  Freda  was  awake  before  the  others  did,  and  sat 
licking  his  chops  in  a  friendly  manner,  while  his  eyes 
goggled  at  her  from  the  mat  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 

One  of  the  persons  in  the  room  was  Captain  Roget. 
He  sat,  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  on  the  edge  of  a  hard,  wooden 
chair. 

Facing  him  was  a  stranger  to  Fieda.     She  was  a 
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middlo-aged  lady.  wl,o  seemed   quite  old  ,o  Freda, 
d  .1.0  was  dressed  in  deep  black.     Her  white  h.,r 

dressed  lugh,  gave  her  an  air  of  majesty.    SI.e  had  , 

very  austere,  sorrowful,  sweet  face 

Their  talk  slipped  past  Freda  as  might  the  sound 

arrested  by  the  sound  o(  her  own  name,  and  she  dis- 
covered,  with  only  half-awakened  interest,  tha  she 
"as  the  subject  of  discussion 

of  profound  p,ty.  "  p„„r  uttle  Freda  I  It  rests  be' 
Uveen  thee  and  me.  my  friend,  who  is  to  h  ve  the 

ca  e.  See  what  an  upbringing  she  has  had  !  There 
"11  be  much  that  needs  undoing.    I  wish  I  „,ig, 

l^nouest    Clementme.     But   what   We  have  I    what 

knouest  I  gave  nearly  all  I  had  to  my  Henri.     It  lies 
buried  with  him  in  Algiers." 

"Ah,  yes.  I  know,"  the  woman  answered,  in  a  thin 

"^  at  least  one  of  that  unfortunate's  sins.     The  child 

bdo  gs     Poor  httle  one,  poor  nameless  little  one  ! 

«or  d  to  TV  ""'"  """  """«  "-  ™'  on  'be 
«()rid  to  they  knew  not  what  fate  '  " 

but  woulT'T  !  "    '""^"^'"^  '''"'^  '"  F-da's  mind, 
but  uould  not  form  itself  into  consecutive  ideas.    He; 
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thoughts  went  slipping  and  sliding  from  her  and  would 
not  take  shape. 

"  It  will  be  as  the  aunt  thought— the  excellent 
aunt,"  said  Captain  Roget.  "  Ah,  my  friend,  when  I 
see  women  like  thee  and  the  aunt,  I  believe  in  the 
good  God.  What  patience,  what  forbearance  !  What 
angelic  goodness !  And  the  aunt  thinks  the  child 
must  be  nameless,  a  nobody's  child.  She  will  search 
his  papers  thoroughly  to  see  if  she  will  come  upon 
a  scrap  that  relates  to  the  child.  He  may  have  kept 
a  record.  If  not,  the  little  one  is  thine  and  mine. 
Anything  I  have  saved  will  go  to  thee,  C16mentine, 
for  thee  and  for  her.  It  would  have  been  thine  in 
any  case,  thou  knowest." 

*'  Be  in  no  hurry  to  go  on  our  account,  dear  Louis," 
the  lady  said,  with  a  smile  which  was  as  when  the 
sun  comes  out  flooding  a  wintry  landscape  with  pale 
brightness.  "We  shall  do  very  well,  although,  as 
thou  knowest,  I  am  poorer  than  I  was.  But  my 
boy  is  good  and  gifted.  We  shall  not  want  for 
anj^hing." 

"  Adorable  woman,  do  I  not  know  how  he  bled 
thee — that  one  whose  name  we  mention  no  more  !  " 

•*  Ah  no,  since  he  is  dead  !  And  he  was  the  husband 
of  my  youth." 

Some  emotion  worked  in  the  old  soldier's  ruddy 
face. 

"  You  had  better  have  taken  me,  Clementine." 

The  woman   coloured.    Freda  watched  her  in   a 
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vague  wonder.     WTiy,  now  that  she  had  that  colour 
she  looked  e\-er  so  much  younger. 

"It   was   my  cross   that    I   had    to   carry,"    she 
said. 

"  For  thy  sanctification,  as  though  thou  didst  need 

that." 

"  I  saved  the  boy  out  of  the  shipwreck.  It  was 
the  good  God's  goodness  to  me." 

Again  Captain  Roget's  face  quivered.  He  leant 
for^^ard  a  little  and  laid  his  old  purple  and  knotted 
hand  on  the  lady's  sleeve. 

"You  are  a  good  woman,  Clementine-a  good 
woman,"  he  said;  "and  the  only  woman  the  world 
ever  held  for  me.  Ah,  weU-you  will  close  my  eyes. 
perhaps,  because  your  pity  is  like  the  pity  of  the  good 
God." 

"  That  will  not  be  for  a  long  time  yet,"  she  said, 
smilmg.  "And  meanwhile,  Louis,  why  should  you 
stay  here  ?  Why  not  be  near  us  at  Pont  de  Pierre  ? 
Let  us  have  the  solace  of  each  other's  friendship  in 
our  declining  years.  There-<io  not  say  no.  Think 
upon  It.  my  friend.  So  often  I  feel  that  I  need  a 
man's  counsel  and  help,  for  my  Andrd  too.  He  is 
spirited.     He  will  not  always  listen  to  a  woman. 

Freda's  thoughts  had  been  taking  shape  She 
forgot  that  she  feared  to  speak  lest  her  voice  should 
be  only  a  thin  whisper,  dissolving  in  air. 

"  I  am  not  nameless,"  she  said  slowly  ;  "  my  name 
is  Fieda  Traquair." 
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"  Nom    d'un    pipe ! "    muttered    Captain    Roget, 
staring    at    her,   and    with    no    reference    at    all    to 


said. 


yom    d'un    pipe  I     The 


what     Freda    had 
child  is  awake." 

Mousqnetaire  lifted  his  fat  body  to  the  bedside, 
and  stood  resting  on  his  squat  paws  wagging  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  Freda  awake  again.  The  lady  came 
to  the  bedside  and  smiled  down  at  her  with  a  most 
beautiful  expression  of  face.  It  seemed  heavenly  to 
Freda,  who  had  not  known  what  it  was  to  be  looked 
at  like  that  since  her  mother  died.  She  smoothed 
back  Freda's  hair  softly  with  her  hand  ;  and  then, 
bringing  something  in  a  feeding-cup,  she  held  it  to 
her  lips. 

After  that,  whenever  Freda  awoke,  the  lady  was 
sitting  there  sewing  or  reading.  Freda  was  lapped 
about  with  such  a  warm  care  as  she  had  never  dreamt 
of  since  the  time  when  she  was  a  httle  child  and  the 
apple  of  their  eye  to  father  and  mother.  Day  by  day 
she  grew  a  little  stronger.  But  there  was  one  thing 
that  dissatisfied  her  tender  nurse  and  that  was  that 
she  could  not  coax  the  child  to  smile — not  even  when 
Mousquetaire  played  all  his  tricks  for  her  ;  and  the 
ght    of    Mousquetaire   going   through    his   tricks   so 
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solemnly  was  enough  to  make  anyone  laugh,  young  or 
old.  There  was  a  haunting  fear  somewhere  at  the 
back  of  the  child's  mind,  which  looked  at  the  tender- 
hearted woman  out  of  Fieda's  tragical  eyes. 

"  What  is  it  then,  daughter  ?  "  she  asked  one  day. 
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"  ^^^lat  is  it  that  is  making  thee  afraid  ?  See  how 
well  thou  art.  thanks  to  the  good  God.  To-morrow  if 
It  IS  fine,  thou  Shalt  go  for  a  drive.  Captain  Roget  has 
seen  to  it.  And  we  shall  take  Mousquetaire  in  his 
little  red  coat." 

She  paused  for  a  second,  looking  into  Freda's 
sliadowed  eyes.  Then  she  gathered  the  child  to  her 
warm  breast. 

"Speak,  httle  one,"  she  said,  her  cheek  against 
Freda's  hair.  "  Wiat  hast  thou,  then,  in  thy  mind  ? 
Ttll  It  to  thy  niaman" 

It  was  the  first  time  slie  had  used  the  tender  term 
in  spcakmg  of  herself.  Freda  had  her  eyes  agamst 
the  lady's  breast,  and  begnn  to  sob.  It  all  came  out 
-the  hidden  terror  of  the  next-door  house. 

"It  is  just  there,"  she  said,  "the  other  side  of 
the  wall.  And  it  is  aU  dark  and  empty.  Only  in 
one  room  there  is  something  lying.  Its  eyes"  are 
partly  open.  They  are  dull  grey.  .\nd  they  look 
at  me  !  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  httle  one,  it  is  enough.  Why  didst 
thou  not  tell  me  ?  But  listen,  my  daughter.  The 
house  IS  not  dark.  The  windows  are  aU  open  It  is 
rny  house,  and  I  am  giving  it  for  a  good  purpose. 
it  IS  to  be  a  home  where  the  sick  children  from  Pont  de 
Pierre  are  to  come  to  be  made  well.  Some  day  you 
will  see  It,  and  you  v^^ll  not  know  it.  It  will  be  all 
bright  and  cheerful  for  the  children.  As  for  that 
Other-child,  we  belong  to  the  good  God.     Only  He 
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can  make  allowances  for  the  creature  He  fashioned. 
Child,  we  shall  pray  for  him,  you  and  I." 

But  Freda's  fears  led  to  an  alteration  in  Madame's 
arrangements.  The  young  doctor,  with  the  clever, 
harassed  face,  came  at  midday,  and  Madame  and  he 
had  a  long  consultation  outside  the  door.  Noihing 
was  said  to  Freda  till  after  she  had  had  her  meal  of 
chicken,  being  fed  daintily  by  Madame  in  teaspoonfuls 
till  she  had  eaten  the  last  scrap. 


"  And       now       do      von       fppl      Ctrnno     onniirrV>       tn     Ka 


dressed  and  to  go  for  a  drive,  Freda  ?  "  Madame 
asked  her. 

Oh  yes,  Freda  felt  strong  enough  I  A  day  of  Indian 
summer  had  succeeded  the  October  chills  and  damps ; 
and  Freda  longed  for  the  open  air  and  the  sun. 

"  Strong  enough  for  quite  a  long  drive  ?  "  Madame 
asked,  smiling  at  her. 

"  How  long  ?  "  Freda  was  excited  by  something 
in  Madame's  face  and  voice. 

"  As  far  as  Pont  de  Pierre.  It  will  take  us  all  the 
afternoon.  But  thou  shalt  be  wrapped  up  warmly 
and  sleep  when  thou  wilt.  And — Freda — we  are  not 
coming  back." 

Freda's  heart  leaped  up. 

"  I  shall  be  with  you,  Madame  ?  And  Mousquetaire 
and  the  Captain  also  ?     And  Margot  ?  " 

"  Those  in  good  time,"  said  Madame  smiling.  "  A 
man  like  the  Captain  is  not  uprooted  in  a  day." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  lumbering  carriage  was  at 
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the  door.  Captain  Rogct  himself  carried  Freda  down- 
stairs, and  Freda  understood  with  dumb  gratitude 
when  he  put  her  by  the  window  with  the  blind  drawn 
down,  so  that  her  eyes  should  not  fall  upon  Villa 
Marguerite. 

And  so  Freda  left  the  house  of  evil  memoriee  behind 
her  for  many  a  long  day. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

OUT   ON   THE    WORLD 

Freda  never  forgot  lur  first  glimpse  of  Les  Roses,  as 
Madame's  villa  was  called. 

At  first  it  was  only  a  green  gate  in  a  white  waU. 
Then  the  green  gate  opened  and  an  odd-looking  young 
man  stood  smiling  against  a  background  of  the  gayest 
colour. 

He  had  very  bright  eyes  and  a  dark,  soft,  silky 
beard.  The  beard  to  Freda's  mind  put  him  out  of 
the  category  of  youth.  The  young  men  to  whom  she 
had  been  accustomed  were  usually  close-shaven  or 
else  had  small  moustaches.  Lionel  Dampier  was  of 
the  close-shaven  ones,  and  Freda's  ideal.  But  the 
young  man  with  bright  eyes  and  silky  beard  was 
pleasant,  like  a  very  nice  old  gentleman  to  Freda  or 
perhaps  rather  like  a  big  dog. 

"  See,  Andre,  I  have  brought  thee  a  littJe  sister," 
said  Madame. 

"  It  is  what  I  have  always  desired,  a  little  sister," 
said  Andr^,  smiling,  and  showing  his  white  teeth. 
"  She  is  not  robust  to  look  at,  this  little  sister.  VVe' 
shall  change  all  that,  thou  and  I,  matnan.  Shall  I 
carry  her  in,  the  litcle  sister  ?  " 
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^     Before  anyone  conid  .,^ak  FrcU  was  l.f.ed  i,,  ,,is 
^md,  strong  arms.     Ills  I,..:,rd  brtished  her  fare   an.l 
;-  <!.;.   -.    fee,   .ha.   she   m.nded.     „e  ear  I  1 
■iTough    ,he   open    ga.eway.    There    was    a    snna 

r:;;T''"''r^''"'''«»'^"-<'''-'-<'sV.d 

n   w  th  Onna  as.ers  and  dahhas  of  a  bewildering 

'TIV""""-     '"  "'^  *^"-^''  "'Closure  son"! 
splend,d    hollyhocks    ye.    held    .hemse-lves    uprgh 
Be  ond  .he  garden  was  a  „h,.e  hou.e  w,h  green'shu.: 
ur     and    roses    above    a   green    po.cl,.     Everything 
«W  as  fresh  as  though  „  had  been  newly  ^nul 
A  h  tie    heerful,  nnt-brown  old  wonran  stood  smiUng 
...  the  doorway.      A  huge  white  poodle,  which  re- 
....nd.d  Freda  sadly  of  poor  Beau,  came  walWng  down 
c  pa.     towards  them,  ignoring  the  advanc^  of  a 
Wack  k„.en  who  was  rubbing  her  sleek  s.des  agarnsl 

The  house  door  opened  into  a  room  .he  walls  of 
«h,ch  were  covered  wi.h  a  flowery  chin.z.  The  bare 
floor  was  polished  Irke  glass.  There  was  very  little 
f™,ture.n  the  room,  no.  a  bit  more  than  was'neces! 
iary-but  that  included  a  comfortable,  deep  sofa  that 
was  drawn  near  a  bngh.  fire.  On  .he  sofa  aIZ 
laid  down  his  burden. 

^n/^!"™,"'  '°  '""■  '"""  ''''''■"  he  said,  ",o  rest 
^d  eat  Is  It  not  so,  Suze..e  :  "  to  the  o  d  womt 
-1.0  had  followed  him.  •■  MademoiseUe  is  .7"^ 
and  ea.  before  she  can  go  upstairs.  And  now  I  go  ,o 
dismiss  the  cocker  for  maman." 
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thoughts  went  shpping 
not  take  shape. 

"  It  will  be  as  th 
aunt,"  said  Captain  R> 
see  women  like  thee  ; 
good  God.  What  pati 
angelic  goodness  !  Ai 
must  be  nameless,  a  r 
his  papers  thoroughly 
a  scrap  that  relates  to 
a  record.  If  not,  the 
Anything  I  have  sav( 
for  thee  and  for  her. 
any  case,  thou  knowe 

"  Be  in  no  hurry  to 
the  lady  said,  with  a 
sun  comes  out  floodin 
brightness.  "We  sha 
thou  knowest,  I  am 
boy  is  good  and  gif 
anything." 

"  Adorable  woman 
thee — that  one  whose 

"  Ah  no,  since  he  is 
of  my  youth." 

Some  emotion  woi 
face. 

"  You  had  better 

The  woman   colou 
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slipping  and  sliding  from  her  and  would 
e. 

DC  as  the  aunt  thought— the  excellent 
iptain  Roget.  "Ah,  my  friend,  when  I 
ice  thee  and  the  aunt,  I  believe  in  the 
Aiat  patience,  what  forbearance  !  What 
less !  And  the  aimt  thinks  the  child 
sless,  a  nobody's  child.  She  will  search 
oroughly  to  see  if  she  will  come  upon 
■elates  to  the  child.  He  may  have  kept 
not,  the  little  one  is  thine  and  mine, 
lave  saved  will  go  to  thee,  Clementine, 
for  her.  It  would  have  been  thine  in 
lu  knowest." 

hurry  to  go  on  our  account,  dear  Louis," 
,  with  a  smile  which  was  as  when  the 
t  flooding  a  wintry  landscape  with  pale 
'We  shall  do  very  well,  although,  as 
:,   I  am  poorer  than   I  was.     But  my 

and   gifted.      We   shall  not   want   for 

;  woman,  do  I  not  know  how  he  bled 
le  whose  name  we  mention  no  more !  " 
ince  he  is  dead  1    And  he  was  the  husband 

)tion  worked  in  the  old  soldier's  ruddy 


i  better  have  taken  me,  Clementine." 
an   coloured.    Freda  watched  her  in   a 
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vague  wonder.     Why,  now  that  s! 
she  looked  ever  so  much  younger. 
4^  "It   was  my  cross   that    I   he 

said. 

"For  thy  sanctification,  as  thou 
that." 

"  I  saved  the  boy  out  of  the  s 
the  good  God's  goodness  to  me." 
\  Again   Captain   Roget's  face  qt 

\      forward  a  httle  and  laid  his  old  p 
J      hand  on  the  lady's  sleeve. 
^  "  You   are   a  good    woman,   CI 

I      woman,"  he  said;    "  and  the  only 
ever  held  for  me.     Ah,  well— you  v 
perhaps,  because  your  pity  is  like  th 
God." 

"  That  will  not  be  for  a  long  tir 
smiling.     "And  meanwhile,  Louis, 
stay  here  ?     VVhy  not  be  near  us  at 
Let  us  have  the  solace  of  each  oth 
our  declining  years.     There— do  not 
upon  it,  my  friend.     So  often   I  fe( 
man's  counsel  and  help,  for  my  A 
spirited.    He  will  not  always  listen  t 
Freda's   thoughts   had    been    tal 
forgot  that  she  feared  to  speak  lest 
be  only  a  thin  whisper,  dissolving  in  ; 
"  I  am  not  nameless,"  she  said  sloi 
is  Fieda  Traquair." 
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-v  that  she  had  that  colour 

ounger. 

lat    I   had    to   carry,"    she 

,  as  though  thou  didst  need 

of  the  shipwreck.     It  was 
me." 

face  quivered.     He  leant 
lis  old  purple  and  knotted 

man,  Clementine — a  good 
he  only  woman  the  world 
1— you  will  close  my  eyes, 
is  like  the  pity  of  the  good 

L  long  time  yet,"  she  said, 
,   Louis,   why  should  you 
5ar  us  at  Pont  de  Pierre  ? 
each  other's  friendship  in 
—do  not  say  no.     Think 
ten  I  feel  that  I  need  a 
T  my  Andr6  too.     He  is 
s  listen  to  a  woman, 
been    taking   shape.     She 
eak  lest  her  voice  should 
Iving  in  air. 
!  said  slowly;  "my  name 
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"  Nom  (fun  pipe  I 
staring  at  her,  and  \ 
what  Freda  had  saic 
child  is  awake." 

Mousquetaire  lifted 
and  stood  resting  on 
pleasure  at  seeing  Fredj 
to  the  bedside  and  sn 
beautiful  expression  of 
Freda,  who  had  not  kr 
at  like  that  since  her 
back  Freda's  hair  soft 
bringing  something  in 
her  lips. 

After  that,  whenev 
sitting  there  sewing  o 
about  with  such  a  warr 
of  since  the  time  when 
a{)ple  of  their  eye  to  fa 
she  grew  a  httle  stron 
that  dissatisfied  her  t< 
she  could  not  coax  the 
Mousquetaire  played  a 
.-ight  of  Mousquetaire 
solenuily  was  enough  t 
old.  There  was  a  ha 
back  of  the  child's  mii 
hearted  woman  out  of 
"  Wliat  is  it  then,  ( 
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n  pipe ! "  muttered  Captain  Roget, 
-,  and  with  no  reference  at  all  to 
liad    said.      "  Nom    d'un    pipe  I     The 

re  lifted  his  fat  body  to  the  bedside, 
ting  on  his  squat  paws  wagging  his 
ing  Freda  awake  again.  The  lady  came 
;  and  smiled  do\Mi  at  her  with  a  most 
ession  of  face.  It  seemed  heavenly  to 
,d  not  known  what  it  was  to  be  looked 
iince  her  mother  died.  She  smoothed 
hair  softly  with  her  hand  ;  and  then, 
thing  in  a  feeding-cup,  she  held  it  to 


whenever  Freda  awoke,  the  lady  was 
sewing  or  reading.  Freda  was  lapped 
:h  a  warm  care  as  she  had  never  dreamt 
me  when  she  was  a  little  child  and  the 
eye  to  father  and  mother.  Day  by  day 
tie  stronger.  But  there  was  one  thing 
jd  her  tender  nurse  and  that  was  that 
coax  the  child  to  smile — not  even  \\hen 
playud  all  his  tricks  for  her  ;  and  the 
squetaire  going  through  his  tricks  so 
enough  to  make  anyone  laugh,  young  or 
•as  a  haunting  fear  somewhere  at  the 
lild's  mind,  which  looked  at  the  tender- 
.n  out  of  Freda's  tragical  eyes, 
it  then,  daughter  ?  "  she  asked  one  day. 
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"  Ulmt  is  it  that  is  making  thee 

vvel]  thou  art,  thanks  to  the  good  G 

it  is  fiiie,  thou  shalt  go  for  a  drive. 

seen  to  it.     And  we  shall  take  M 

little  red  coat." 

She   paused   for   a  second,    loo 

shadowed  eyes.     Then  she  gathere( 

warm  breast. 

"Speak,  little  one,"  she  said, 

Freda's  hair.     "  WTiat  hast  thou,  tl 
Toll  it  to  thy  maman:' 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  use 
in  speaking  of  herself.     Freda  had 
the  lady's  breast,  and  began  to  sob. 
—the  hidden  terror  of  the  next-doo] 
"It  is  just  there,"  she  said,  " 
the  wall.     And  it  is  aU  dark  and 
one    room    there    is    something  lyir 
partly  open.     They  are  dull  grey, 
at  me  !  " 

"  Hush,  hush,  little  one,  it  is  eno 
thou  not  tell  me  ?  But  listen,  my 
house  is  not  dark.  The  windows  art 
my  house,  and  I  am  giving  it  for 
It  is  to  be  a  home  where  the  sick  child: 
Pierre  are  to  come  to  be  made  well, 
vvill  see  it,  and  you  will  not  know  it 
bright  and  cheerful  for  the  childrei 
Other-child,  we  belong  to  the  good 
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ing  thee  afraid  ?  See  how 
e  good  God.  To-morrow,  if 
a  drive.  Captain  Roget  has 
I  take  Mousquetaire  in  his 

ond,   looking   into   Freda's 
gathered  the  child  to  her 

le  said,  her  cheek  against 
thou,  then,  in  thy  mind  ? 

!  had  used  the  tender  term 
-eda  had  her  eyes  against 
n  to  sob.  It  all  came  out 
next-door  house, 
said,  "the  other  side  of 
irk  and  empty.  Only  in 
King  lying.  Its  eyes  are 
ill  grey.     And  they  look 

it  is  enough.  Why  didst 
sten,  my  daughter.  The 
idows  are  all  open.  It  is 
I  it  for  a  good  purpose, 
ick  children  from  Pont  de 
ide  well.  Some  day  you 
know  it.  It  will  be  all 
!  children.  As  for  that 
he  good  God=     Only  He 
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can  make  allowances  f( 
Child,  we  sliall  pray  fur 

But  Freda's  fears  led 
arrangements.  The  yc 
harassed  face,  came  at 
had  a  long  consultatioi 
was  said  to  Freda  till  £ 
chicken,  being  fed  daint 
till  she  had  eaten  the  la 

*'  And  now  do  vn 
dressed  and  to  go  for 
asked  her. 

Oh  yes,  Freda  felt  sti 
summer  had  succeeded 
and  Freda  longed  for  th 

"  Strong  enough  for 
asked,  smiling  at  her. 

'•  How  long  ?  "  Fre 
in  Madame's  face  and  v 

"  As  far  as  Pont  de 
afternoon.     But  thou  j 
and  sleep  when  thou  w 
coming  back." 

Freda's  heart  leaped 

"  I  shall  be  with  you, 
and  the  Captain  also  ? 

"  Those  in  good  tim< 
man  like  the  Captain  is 

Half  an  hour  later 
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Aances  for  the  creature  Uc  fashioned. 

pray  fur  him,  you  and  I." 

fears  led  to  an  alteration  in  Madame's 
The  young  doctor,  with  the  clever, 
came  at  midday,  and  Madame  and  he 
nsultation  outside  the  door.  Nothing 
eda  till  after  she  had  had  her  meal  of 
fed  daintily  by  Madame  in  teaspoonfuls 
en  the  last  scrap. 

do      vnn      f«»*>l     «trnno     »nniinr>i      *r,     Via 

D  go   for  a  drive,  Freda  ?  "   Madame 

ia  felt  strong  enough  I     A  day  of  Indian 
cceeded  the  October  chills  and  damps ; 
ed  for  the  open  air  and  the  sun. 
3ugh  for  quite  a  long  drive  ?  "  Madame 
It  her. 

?  "    Freda  was  excited  by  something 
ce  and  voice. 

Pont  de  Pierre.  It  will  take  us  all  the 
t  thou  shalt  be  wrapped  up  warmly 
1  thou  wilt.    And — Freda — we  are  not 


rt  leaped  up. 

kvith  you,  Madame  ?    And  Mousquetaire 

n  also  ?     And  Margot  ?  " 

jood  time,"  said  Madame  smiling.     "  A 

Captain  is  not  uprooted  n  a  day." 

ur  later  the  lumbering  carriage  was  at 
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the  door.  Captain  Rogct  himself  c 
stairs,  and  Freda  understood  wii 
when  he  put  her  by  the  window  w 
down,  so  that  her  eyes  should  r 
Marguerite. 

And  so  Freda  left  the  house  of  e^ 
her  for  many  a  long  day. 
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himself  carried  Freda  down- 
itood  with  dumb  gratitude 
indow  with  the  blind  drawn 
should  not   fall   upon    Villa 

ouse  of  evil  memories  behind 
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Freda  never  forgot  lur 
Madame's  villa  was  calk 
At  first  it  was  only  : 
Then  the  green  gate  open 
man  stood  smiling  agains 
colour. 

He  had  very  bright 
beard.  The  beard  to  Fi 
the  category  of  youth.  ' 
had  been  accustomed  wi 
else  had  small  moustach 
the  close-shaven  ones,  a 
young  man  with  bright 
pleasant,  Hke  a  very  nic« 
perhaps  rather  like  a  big 

"  See,  Andr^,  I  have 
said  Madame. 

"It  is  what  I  have  aV 
said  Andr^,  smiling,  anc 
"  She  is  not  robust  to  lo( 
shall  change  all  that,  th( 
carry  her  in,  the  little  sist 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

OUT  ON   THE    WORLD 

rgot  lur  first  glimpse  of  Lcs  Roses,  as 
was  called. 

as  only  a  green  gate  in  a  white  waU. 
?ate  opened  and  an  odd-looking  young 
ig  against  a  background  of  the  gayest 

'  bright  eyes  and  a  dark,  soft,  silky 
ird  to  Freda's  mind  put  him  out  of 
y'outh.  The  young  men  to  whom  she 
omed  were  usually  close-shaven,  or 
noustaches.     Lionel  Dampier  was  of 

ones,  and  Freda's  ideal.  But  the 
ti  bright  eyes  and  silky  beard  was 
very  nice  old  gentleman  to  Freda  or 
ke  a  big  dog. 

I  have  brought  thee  a  little  sister," 

have  always  desired,  a  little  sister," 
hng,  and  showing  his  white  teeth. 
Jst  to  look  at,  this  little  sister.  We 
that,  thou  and  I,  maman.  Shall  I 
little  sister  ?  " 
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Before  anyone  could  sp-ak  Fre 

kind,  strong  arms.     His  beard  bri 

she  did  not   feci  thac  she  mindo 

tlirongh    the    open    gateway.     TIk 

garden,  with  fruit  trees  on  the  wall 

in   u-ith   China   asters   and   dahlia- 

variety  of  colour.     In   the  shelter 

splendid    hollyhocks    yet    held    tl 

Beyond  the  garden  was  a  white  hou 

ttrs    and    roses    above    a    green    j 

looked  as  fresh  as  though  it  had  b( 

A  little  cheerful,  nut-brown  old  woi 

in   the  doorway.      A   huge   white 

"linded  Fredr.  sadly  of  poor  Beau,  ci 

tl'c-'  path  towards  them,  ignoring  t 

black  kitten  who  was  rubbing  her  s 

iiini. 

The  house  door  opened  into  a  r 
which  were  covered  with  a  flowery  ( 
floor  was  polished  like  glass.  Ther 
furniture  in  the  room,  not  a  bit  mon 
sary-but  that  included  a  comfortabl 
was  drawn  near  a  bright  fire.  On 
laid  down  his  burden. 

"Thou  art  to  rest,  little  sister,"  ] 
and  eat.  Is  it  not  so,  Suzette  ?  "  to 
who  had  followed  him.  "  Mademoi 
and  eat  before  she  can  go  upstairs,  i 
dismiss  the  cocher  for  maman." 
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peak  Ficda  was  lifted  in  his 
X'ard  brushed  her  face,  and 
e  minded.     He  rarried   her 
^iy.     There    was    a    square 
the  wall  and  the  beds  fiJJed 
i   dahlias   of   a   bewildering 
e  sheltered  enclosure  some 
beld    themselves    upright, 
.'bite  house  with  green  shut- 
green    porch.     Everything 
It  had  been  newly  painted. 
1  old  woman  stood  smiling 
'   white   poodle,   which  re- 
Beau,  came  walking  down 
[noring  the  advances  of  a 
ing  her  sleek  sides  against 

into  a  room  the  walls  of 
flowery  chintz.  The  bare 
'S.  There  was  very  little 
bit  more  than  was  neces- 
•mfortable,  deep  sofa  that 
fire.    On  the  sofa  Andre 

sister,"  he  said,  "to  rest 
tte  ?  »  to  the  old  woman 
Mademoiselle  is  to  rest 
stairs.    And  now  I  go  to 
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It  was  Freda's  introduction  to  an  exquisite  life, 
which  lasted  without  material  change  till  she  was  come 
to  her  twentieth  year.  At  Les  Roses  the  simnle  and 
austere  virtues  throve  in  such  an  atmosphere  that 
luxury  and  pleasure  would  have  seemed  vulgar  by 

contrast. 

Very    few   things   happened   during   those   years. 
Freda  went  to  school  to  the  Ursuhnes  and  learnt  some 
soUd  things  and  many  accomphshments.    She  grew 
tall    and  acquired  a  pretty  statelmess  of  height  and 
bearing      She  had  a  spiritual  face,  its  pure  oval  framed 
in  sober  ba'.ids  of  gold-brown  hair.     Anyone  would 
have  taken  her  for  a  French  girl.     She  had  the  fme 
Freu  a  skin,  if  it  had  a  little  more  colour  than  usuaUy 
falls  V-  the  lot  of  French  girls.    She  dressed  like  one, 
of  course,  in  demure  checks  and  plaids.     She  had  that 
aloof  and  virginal  air  vn.uc!    belongs  to  young  French 
womanhood  more  than  to  our  free  and  frank  Enghsh 
damsels.    But  she  had  not  forgotten  that  she  was 
Freda  Traquair,  although  she  had  aUowed  herself  to 
be  called  Freda  Vane,  or  Vahn,  as  the  people  pronounced 
it   and  had  forgotten  nearly  her  first  dreadful  associa- 
tions with  the  name.    Also  she  kept  up  her  Enghsh 
with  the  aid  oi  an  English  sister  at  the  Ursuhnes, 
although  she  spoke  it  like  a  Frenchwoman,  with  a 
greater  roll  of   the  r's  than  we  permit  ourselves  and 
the  French  turn  of  speech. 

Madame  led  a  very  quiet  Ufe  at  Les  Roses.     Quite 
early  in  Freda's  happy  new  life  Andre  had  left  them, 
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had  gone  away  to  Pans  to  get  his  training  as  an  artist. 
By  the-  time  Freda  was  twenty  he  was  painting  pic- 
tures that  were  exhibitec.  and  sold  sometimes  for 
quite  a  good  price.  He  would  run  down  several  times 
a  year  to  Pont  de  Pierre,  and  would  urge  his  mother 
to  bring  Freda  to  Paris  for  a  little  visit  ;  but  Madame 
always  shook  her  head.  She  would  be  lost  in  Paris ; 
and  as  for  Freda,  why,  where  should  a  young  girl  be- 
but  in  the  seclusion  of  her  own  home  ? 

Freda  was  very  fond  of  Andre,  who  was  always  good 
to  her  from  the  beginning,  and  had  borne  with  her 
early  childish  tantrums  as  patiently  as  though  he 
were  the  big  dog  she  had  likened  him  to.  She  had 
almost  forgotten  something  which  had  terrified  her 
in  her  early  frightened  days— a  look,  a  resemblance  in 
the  high,  thin  nose  to  that  which  had  lain  in  the 
darkened  room  at  Villa  Marguerite,  which  had  haunted 
her  dreams  for  many  a  year,  causing  her  dreadful 
screaming  fits  at  night,  till  gradually  the  memory 
faded  in  the  new  sweet  hfe  that  was  so  gracious,  so 
full  of  the  thought  of  God. 

To  be  sure,  it  was  an  elusive  and  shadowy  likeness, 
not  always  perceptible,  for  Andre's  comfortably- 
covered  features  were  very  unUke  the  awful,  sharpened 
thing  she  remembered  ;  and  as  for  his  mouth  it  was 
quite  invisible  for  the  covering  of  the  silky  moustache. 
His  eyes  were  like  his  mother's,  gentle  and  patient. 
The  likeness  had  grown  dimmer  and  dimmer  an  the 
years  went  by      Why,  how  should  Andre,  the  dear 
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and  kind  brother,  be  like  that  ghost  of  Freda's  early 
miserable  years? 

They  had  not   mnch  society  at   Pont  de   Pierre. 
Madanie's   friends  were  nearly  all  widow  ladies  like 
herself,    although   she   knew   everybody;  and,   being 
held    in     universal    esteem,    would    u^    luct    every- 
where with  cordial  and  respectful  greetings  on  those 
occasions  when  she  went  out  into  the  viUage.     And,  to 
be  sure,  there  was  Captain  Roget,  who  had  long  since 
removed  himself  from  Marigny,  and,  with  Mousquetaire 
and    Margot,   occupied   a   tiny   cottage   opposite   the 
green  garden  gate  of  Les  Roses.     He  came  and  went 
at  Les  Roses  as  he  would,  and  he  accompanied  Madame 
and  Freda  on  their  little  expeditions,  carrying  Madame's 
basket  and  frowning  ferociously  at  any  male  person 
who  dared  to  look  at  Freda  ;   while  Mousquetaire,  the 
bull-dog,  and  Menelik,  the  poodle,  walked  solemnly  in 

front. 

If  Freda  ever  missed  the  gaieties  natural  to  her 
youth  she  was  not  conscious  of  it.  She  had  her  few 
girl  friends,  for  the  widow  ladies  occasionally  had 
daughters;  and  there  was  one  Germaine  Le  Blanc 
whose  society  she  particularly  affected.  Germaine  wore 
her  fair  hair  in  two  long  plaits  on  either  side  of  her  ohve 
face,  with  its  great,  grey  eyes.  She  had  an  immense 
admiration  for  Freda,  whose  EngUsh  blood  showed 
itself  in  an  adventurousness,  a  free  outlook  on  life, 
widely  different  from  anything  the  French  gnl  had 
ever  known. 
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Germaine  read  all  the  poetry  she  could  get  hold  uf 
and  devoured  every  romance  which  was  allowed  by 
her  devout  mother  to  come  her  way.  She  was  very 
feminihe,  and  beside  her  Freda  had  something  of  the 
air  of  a  boy. 

They  read  and  painted  and  played  duets  on 
the  piano  and  sewed  much  together  ;  nor  seemed  to 
\seary  of  each  other's  companionship,  although  in 
everything  they  were  so  unhke.  They  had  worked 
side  by  side  through  the  winters  at  the  delicate  under- 
clothing and  fine  lingerie  which  each  was  acquiring 
against  her  marriage.  Freda  was  the  one  who  ori- 
ginated. Her  designs  were  worthy  of  Paris,  but  her 
sewing  was  often  Madame's  despair  ;  whereas  Ger- 
maine originated  nothing,  but  executed  miracles  of 
fine  sewing  and  delicate  little  tucks. 

"  Wliat  is  the  good  of  it  all  ?  "  Freda  asked  one 
day  when  they  were  embroidering  some  bed-hnen. 
"  Supposing  we  don't  marry  and  don't  want  to  have 
a  iiuuse,  what  is  to  become  of  all  this  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  but,"  said  Germaine,  Ufting  her  dreamy, 
shurt-sighted  eyes,  "we  shall  certainly  marry.  The 
fiances  have  not  yet  come,  but  they  will  come  in  time, 
and  the  mothers  will  arrange  it  with  their  parents  and 
we  shall  be  married  at  St.  Roch.  What  a  delight  to 
think  of  the  husband  and  the  house  !  And  in  time, 
perhaps,  there  will  be  a  little  bebS:' 

Something  stirred  in  Germaine's  face,  of  anticipa- 
tion, of  delight,  but  of  shyness  none  at  all. 
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^.That  is  all  very  well  for   you.  Germaine,"   said 
Freda    ''but  I  should  not  UUe  my  hus^^^^^^ 
for  me     I  should  like  to  choose  for  myself. 

.Why,  Elfride,  you  talk  hke  the  Enghsh,  Ger- 
„,air.e  said  in  a  shocked  voice.  "I  should  not  be 
mame  saiQ  m  Supposing  he   were 

happy  in  choosing  my  ^^''-  J  P?      ^^  d- 

not    approved    by     matnan    and    the    two     g 
"Les   and  the  grand-p^e  and  the  uncles  and  the 

aunts " 

Freda  laughed  gaily.  ,.   , 

^^  After  all,  it  would  be  my  affarr,"  she  sa.d  m 

afraid  I  am  like  an  English  girl.     I  cou  d  not  be  1  ke 
alraia  1  am  ^^Akmg  with  her 

i:S  r  :«:       -fthe™  a„d  rou„d  aw  the. 

:  ;  on       "ne  laughs  about  ,t ;  a„d  I  never  UUe 
to tru  up  as  I  pass  by.    It  wiU  be  so  wUh  you,  Ger- 

""""  my  not  ?  "  asked  Germaine  contentedly.    "L. 

■  !  vou  see  very  different  from  U  fianci.  And 
Tdd;  ;  ^s  yTu'ng  an'd  very  much  in  love.  Josephine 
tasttunati  I  hope  my  flanc*  ..U  be  young.  As 
for  vou    vou  are  assured,  Elfnde. 

Ti  ;  .r^aid  Freda.     "  How  should  I  be  assured  ? 

..  It  is  understood  that  you  are  to  rn^ny  M^iri^^ 

,t  not '  It  w-iU  make  Madame  so  happy ;  and  perhaps 
,t  not  .  wT  _^^  ^^^^,  ^^^^1^^  ^^^  ^^.^  go  aeross 
when  siie  sees  >a;u  a.i-- 
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to  Le  Petit  Trou  and  make  that  poor  old  Capitaine 
Ki  get  happy,  too,  at  the  end  of  his  days." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  asked  Freda 
quite  sharply,  "  I  am  not  going  to  marry  Andre,  I 
assure  you.  He  is  like  my  brother.  He  is  the  last 
person  in  the  world  I  should  think  of  marrying." 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  all  arranged  for  us,  Elfride," 
Germaine  said,  with  gentle  persistence.  "  We  do 
not  go  against  our  parents  in  such  matters,  we  French 
girls.  And  if  you  have  never  thought  of  Andre,  that 
is  nothing.  A  girl  is  not  supposed  to  think  of  a  fidnr6 
till  it  is  arranged.  It  would  not  be  modest.  Be 
assured  that  Madame  has  foreseen  your  marriage  with 
Andr^  these  many  years.  Without  doubt  it  will  be 
soon  arranged." 

Germaine's  suggestion  remained  with  Freda,  though 
she  tried  angrily  to  rid  herself  of  it.  Now  that  it  had 
been  made  she  remembered  a  hundred  things  that 
corroborated  it — httle  words  and  looks  and  actions, 
barely  noticed  at  the  time,  which  now  stood  up  in  a 
horrid  phalanx  to  bear  witness  to  Germaine's  discern- 
ment. She  might  have  discovered  it  for  herself  if  she 
had  not  been  deceived  by  her  own  frankly  sisterly 
attitude  of  mind  towards  Andr^.  The  idea  was  hor- 
ribly repugnant.  Andr4 !  As  a  husband !  Impos- 
sible !  He  would  have  been  impossible  even  if  there 
had  not  been  the  shadowy  likeness  which  came  back  to 
her  now  as  though  she  had  never  forgotten  it  in  the 
growth  of  sisterly  affection. 
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Something  she  saw  in  Madame's  eyes  as  she  watched 
her  that  evening  at  her  sewing  made  Freda  speak. 
She  was  very  different  from  the  child  who  had  avoided 
punishment,  as  an  animal  might,  by  creeping  and 
hiding.  Candour  and  honesty  shone  in  the  girl's 
charming  face.  Her  years  at  Les  Roses  had  been 
fruitful  years,  undoing  the  evil  wrought  by  those  years 
at  Villa  Marguerite.  The  child  who  had  stolen  and 
hed  and  listened  was  very  different  from  this  frank  and 
fair  creature. 

"  Maman,"  she  said  suddenly,  tossing  the  fine 
Ihien  to  one  side.  With  an  impetuosity  natural  to 
her  she  dropped  down  beside  Madame  and  knelt  by 
her,  leaning  her  elbows  in  Madame's  lap.    "  Maman." 

"  What  is  it,  my  child  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  it,  maman,  of  my  spending  my 
days  making  the  trousseau,  as  though  I  should  have 
my  marriage  arranged  for  me  like  a  French  girl  ?  See 
you  now,  niatnan,  I  am  not  going  to  marry.  Not,  at 
least,  till  I  have  found  out  who  I  am." 

"  Be  quiet,  Freda,"  Madame  said,  with  an  air  of 
consternation.  "  Are  you  not  my  child,  my  daughter  .? 
\Miat  is  this  about  names  ?  What  do  you  suppose 
Andre  would  say  ?  " 

But  Freda  waived  away  the  question. 

"  Maman,''  she  said  ;  and  the  tragical  intensity  in 
her  face  held  the  elder  woman,  distracted  her  for  the 
moment  from  her  own  hopes  and  anxieties.  "  You 
know  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  child.     I  am  a  woman.     At 
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twenty,  one  is  a  woman,  is  it  not  so  ?  And  I  have 
come  to  understand  things.  I  understand  now  the 
t'  '.igs  you  and  M.  Roget  talked  about  when  I  hiy  ill, 
at  his  house."  Even  yet  she  shuddered  at  the  reminis- 
cence. "  Cherie,  forgive  me  because  I  must  recall  to  you 
days  we  would  both  wish  to  be  forgotten.  There  was 
— the  aunt.  I  heard  M.  Roget  say  to  you  that  the 
aunt  would  search  through  his  papers  to  see  if  there 
was  any  clue  to  my  parentage." 

"  Cliild,  there  was  none." 

Madame  was  quite  pale,  as  though  she  could  not 
endure  having  the  old  memories  brought  back  to  her. 

"  Child,  there  was  none.  If  there  were  any  papers 
he  had  destroyed  them.  Can  you  not  be  content  with 
us  ?  with  the  name  that  is  now  yours  by  usage,  that 
will  presently  be  yours  by  right  ?  You  know  what 
we  hope  for  you — Andr6  and  I  and  Papa  Roget  ?  Next 
week  Andre  comes  down.  We  shall  arrange  the  be- 
trothal.  Wliy — what  hast  thou,  Freda  ?    Little  one  !  " 

"  Not  that,  not  that,  maman  !  "  Freda  broke  out 
vehemently.  "  Andr6  is  my  brother.  Does  one  marry 
one's  brother  ?  If  you  meant  that  you  should  not 
have  brought  me  up  as  Andre's  sister.     It  is  horrible." 

Madame  looked  at  her  with  a  troubled  face. 

"  Why,  we  did  not  think  of  marriage  when  you 
weie  little,  Freda.  You  were — what  shall  I  say  ? — a 
little  wild  one,  a  bundle  of  contradictions,  a  small 
wicked  pagan.  Was  it  likely  I  should  think  of  thee  for 
my  Andr^'  ?  But  it  all  fell  away  from  thee.  Do  I 
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not  know  that  all  that  ua^  hl^  doing,  whom  may  Heaven 
forgive  ?  Now  thou  art  pure  as  gold.  I  desire  none 
better  for  my  son's  wife.  See  you,  Freda— you  have 
the  power  over  Andr6.  He  worships,  but  also  he  fears 
a  httle.  It  is  not  every  girl  I  would  choose  for  Andre's 
wife.  There  is  only  one.  Freda,  he  is  a  good  boy, 
my  Andr^,  but  he  is  his  father's  son.  And  Usten  to 
me"— her  voice  fell  to  a  whisper.  "I  am  afraid, 
afraid  for  my  .\ndr6.  Up  there  in  Paris— it  is  terribly 
wicked,  and  my  boy  does  not  practise  his  religion. 
He  confessed  as  much  to  me.  He  is  his  father's  son 
as  well  as  mine,  and  I  know  how  it  begins.  Freda, 
Freda,  you  will  save  my  boy  for  me  ?  " 

She  dropped  her  white-capped  head  on  to  the  girl's 
shoulder  and  wept,  wept  profusely,  in  a  passion  of 
tears,  chnging  to  Freda  and  imploring  her  to  save  her 

boy. 

"  But  it  is  often  so  with  the  young  men,"  Freda 
assured  her.  "  It  is  only  that  they  grow  careless.  He 
will  come  back,  matnan.  Think  of  all  your  prayers, 
your  goodness.     He  is  your  son— not  that  one's." 

But  as  she  said  it,  she  shuddered  to  herself  with  a 
memory  of  Andre's  high,  thin  nose,  as  she  had  some- 
times seen  it  in  profile,  against  the  light. 

"  And  you  will  marry  Andr6  ?  "  Madame  said, 
lifting  her  wet  face.  Her  emotion,  in  a  singularly  re- 
pressed and  self-controlled  woman,  affected  Freda 
acutely.  For  a  moment  she  felt  that  she  would  do 
anything,  anything  to  comfort   ntaman.     But   when 
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tlie  anything  resolved  itself  into  marrying  Andr^  she 
( ouki  not  away  with  it.  The  idea  filled  her  with  liorror, 
tven  while  she  hated  herself  for  feehng  so  about  the 
kind  fellow. 

She  took  the  worn  face  in  her  liands  and  hid  it 
fioin  her  own  eyes.  She  could  not  even  temporise. 
The  tliought  came  to  her  that  she  might  postpone  the 
question,  ask  for  time  ;  but  she  dismissed  it.  No  time 
would  ever  make  any  difference. 

"  Petite  maman  ;  "  she  said  tenderly  ;  "  there  is 
nothing  I  would  not  do  for  thee  and  Andr6— nothing 
in  tlie  wide  world,  except  to  marry  Andr^.  I  cannot  do 
that.  Would  you  have  him  marry  a  girl  who  loves  him 
as  a  brother  and  would  shudder  at  him  as  a  husband  ? 
Dear  Andre  !  he  is  too  good  for  such  a  fate  !  Bear  with 
me,  Uttle  mother.  Send  me  away  whe-e  Andr6  will 
not  see  me.  Let  me  go  to  the  aunt,  if  she  will  have 
me.    There  are  others  to  make  Andr6  happy." 

"There  is  none  but  thee,  Freda."  Madame  said, 
beginning  to  wipe  away  her  tears.  "  But  is  my  Andr6 
one  to  shudder  at  ?  Ungrateful,  thou  dost  not  know 
what  ihou  dost  say — to  Andre's  mother !  " 

Freda  had  accomplished  her  purpose,  by  that  one 
phrase  which  had  so  bitterly  affronted  Andre's  mother. 
It  was  not  as  Freda  would  have  had  it ;  but  plead  and 
pray  as  she  would,  she  could  not  wipe  out  the  memory. 
Madame,  who  couid  forgive  royally,  Uke  an  angel,  the 
worst  sins  against  herself,  seemed  unable  to  forgive 
Freda's  attitude  towards  her  boy. 
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She  kij,t  an  avi-rted  tace  while  Freda  made  her 
preparations  to  go  to  London,  to  Mrs.  Maitland — "  the 
aunt  "—who  had  signified  her  wiUingness  to  receive 
Freda,  for  a  time  at  least.  They  all  looked  condemna- 
tion at  her  :  Madame,  Captain  Roget,  old  Margot, 
Suzette  (who  was  still  Madame's  bonne  d  tout  faire), 
even  Germaine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  circle  of 
Madame's  friends.  The  dogs  only  seemed  to  make 
no  difference  with  Freda. 

These  were  strange,  sad  circumstances  in  which 
Freda  set  out  to  look  for  a  name.  No  one  helped  her. 
Even  the  packing  of  her  trunk  she  did  alone,  taking 
with  her  very  few  of  her  belongings.  M.  Roget  was  to 
see  her  off  from  Dieppe.  Mrs.  Maitland  had  promised  to 
send  a  maid  to  meet  her  at  Newhaven. 

She  went  away  in  great  grief  because  of  the  changed 
attitude  towards  her  and  the  sadness  she  had  brought 
to  the  house  which  had  sheltered  her.  At  the  last 
she  had  not  seen  Madame — who  had  dealt  with  her 
generously,  however,  bringing  out  from  her  savings 
five  hundred  francs— a  great  sum  to  her  mind — so  that 
the  child  should  not  lack  for  money. 

Only  M.  Roget  thawed  to  her  at  the  last. 

"  Au  revoir,  Freda,"  he  said.  "  To  thy  happy  re- 
turning !  Fret  not,  cliild.  After  all,  can  we  make  one 
thing  into  another  ?  Andre  would  be  better  with  a 
French  wife  ;  and  that  dear  angel  loves  thee  still, 
though  she  turns  her  face  away  from  thee.  Be 
assured   and  take  comfort.      They    are    like    tigers, 
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those  angelic  women,  when  they  would  do  good  to 
their  children." 

Freda  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck,  careless  who 
V, ,is  looking  on,  and  kissed  him  frantically. 

"  i  will  come  back,"  she  cried.  "  I  will  ( ome  back. 
And  do  thou,  dear  friend,  intercede  for  me.  I  go, 
but  I  leave  my  heart  behind." 

She  stood  at  the  side  of  the  boat,  watching  first 
the  faces,  then  the  town  and  the  pier  and  the  harbour, 
disappear.  Lastly  the  two  great  crucifixes  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  dropped  from  her  view. 
She  drew  her  veil  over  her  face.  As  long  as 
they  remained  they  seemed,  with  outstretched  arms, 
to  be  imploring  her  to  return. 
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Freda  was  not  tliinking  of  licr  fillow-passongrrs,  and 
was  quite  unconscious  of  tlie  looks  sent  her  way  by 
more  than  one  person  of  the  male  sex.  She  stood 
gazing  over  the  taffrail  of  the  boat,  apparently 
watching  the  foam  and  wash  the  screw  left  in  the 
water,  really  her  thoughts  occupied  with  the  future 
and  the  past. 

She  had  a  high  sense  of  adventure.  She  was  going 
out  into  the  world  with  only  two  definite  clues  to  her 
identity.  Her  name  was  Freda  Traquair,  and  she 
had  hved  with  her  parents  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
house  m  Sloane  Street,  close  to  a  milliner's  shop. 
That  was  all  she  had  to  go  upon,  but  she  was  young 
and  desperately  in  earnest. 

Hers  was  going  to  be  a  Holy  War.  It  was  for  her 
parents  as  much  as  for  herself.  She  remembered  the 
young  mother  who  had  been  so  tender  to  her.  How 
did  she  know  what  stigma  rested  on  that  beloved 
shade  as  well  as  on  her  own  birth  ?  She  turned 
hopefully  to  the  thought  of  Mrs.  Maitland,  the  aunt. 
Maman  had  said  that  tliere  was  no  clue  among  the 
papers  ;  but  there  might  be.     Clues  hid  themselves  away 
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often  III  strange  places.  Perhaps  Mrs.  MaitUnd  would 
1(  t  lur  examine  the  papers.  If  there  was  any  clue, 
even  the  slightest,  she  would  be  the  one  to  find  it. 

It  was  a  very  still  day,  and  the  passengers  were 
nearly  all  on  deck,  a  still  day  and  a  warm  day,  the 
sun  showing  through  a  light  yellow  haze  overhead. 

A  middle-aged  couple,  promenading  the  deck  as 
well  as  they  could  for  the  press  of  passengers,  stopped 
just  behind  Freda. 

"  I  am  sure  they  are  newly-married,"  said  the 
woman.  "  See  how  attentive  he  is  to  her  !  Isn't  she 
pretty  ?     And  his  boots  are  quite  new." 

"  H'm  !  Is  a  man  never  to  have  new  boots  except 
when  he  gets  married  ?  Tt  is  not  an  infallible  sign." 
"  Of  course  it  isn't.  Only  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  things.  Just  see  how  he  looks  at  her  I 
What  a  nice-looking  fellow  !  If  I  were  a  girl  I  should 
like  just  such  a  lover." 

"  You  used  to  be  very  well  satisfied  with  me,"  the 
man  said,  jocosely,  as  they  went  on  their  way. 

Freda  turned  round,  with  some  curiosity.  What 
woman  would  not  want  to  sec  the  honeymooning 
couple  ?  She  caught  sight  of  r  young  lady  in  a  deck 
chair,  who  leant  back  with  her  eyes  half  closed.  The 
young  lady  was  wearing  a  long,  beautifully-cut  cloak 
f»f  a  sui)j)le  purple  material  and  a  hat  of  purple  velvet 
tniinontly  becoming  to  Ik  r  brilliant,  petite  beauty  ;  a 
fold  of  the  cloak  thrown  open  revealed  that  it  was 
lined  with  white  silk.     She  had  a  quiet  elegance  of 
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J         to  Le  Pelit  Trou  and  make  that  j 

'i        li'gct  happy,  too,  at  the  end  of  his 

^  "  What   are   you   talking   abou1 

j        quite  sharply,     "  I  am  not  going  t 

assure  you.    He  is  hke  my  brothe 

I        person  in  the  world  I  should  think 

I  "Oh,  but   that  is  all  arranged 

I       Germaine    said,    with    gentle    persi 

i       not  go  against  our  parents  in  such  r 

I       girls.     And  if  you  have  never  thou{ 

is  nothing.    A  girl  is  not  supposed  t 

till  it   is  arranged.     It   would  not 

assured  that  Madame  has  foreseen  y 

Andr^  these  many  years.     Without 

soon  arranged." 

Germaine's  suggestion  remained  \ 
.she  tried  angrily  to  rid  herself  of  it, 
been  made  she  remembered  a  hui 
corroborated  it — httle  words  and  1 
barely  noticed  at  the  time,  which  r 
horrid  phalanx  to  bear  witness  to  G 
ment.  She  might  have  discovered  i 
had  not  been  deceived  by  her  ow 
attitude  of  mind  towards  Andr^,  ' 
ribly  repugnant.  Andr6 !  As  a  1 
siblu  !  He  would  have  been  imposj 
had  not  been  the  shadowy  hkeness  w 
her  now  as  though  she  had  never  f 
growth  of  sisterly  affection. 
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•cc  that  poor  old  Capitaine 
id  of  his  days." 
ig  about  ?  "  asked  Freda 
t  going  to  marry  Andro,  I 
y  brother.  He  is  the  last 
Id  think  of  marrying." 
arranged  for  us,  Elfride," 
tie  persistence.  "  We  do 
in  such  matters,  we  French 
ver  thought  of  Andre,  that 
ipposed  to  think  of  a  lianc6 
ould  not  be  modest.  Be 
oreseen  your  marriage  with 
Without  doubt  it  will  be 


imained  with  Freda,  though 
self  of  it.  Now  that  it  had 
id  a  hundred  things  that 
ds  and  looks  and  actions, 

which  now  stood  up  in  a 
less  to  Germaine's  discern- 
:overed  it  for  herself  if  she 
'  her  own  frankly  sisterly 
^ndr^.    The  idea  was  hor- 

As  a  husband !  Impos- 
!n  impossible  even  if  there 
ikeness  which  came  back  to 
1  never  forgotten  it  in  the 
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Something  she  saw 
her  that  evening  at 
She  was  very  different 
punishment,   as  an   a 
hiding.    Candour    anc 
charming  face.    Her 
fruitful  years,  undoing 
at  Villa  Marguerite, 
lied  and  listened  was  v 
fair  creature. 

'*  Maman,""  she  Si 
Ihien  to  one  side.  \^ 
her  she  dropped  dowi 
her,  leaning  her  elbows 

"  What  is  it,  my  c 

"  What  is  the  good 
days  making  the  trou 
my  marriage  arranged 
you  now,  ntaman,  I  an 
least,  till  I  have  found 

"  Be  quiet,  FreJ.a, 
consternation.     "  Are 
WTiat  is  this  about  n 
Andre  would  say  ?  " 

But  Freda  waived 

"  Maman,"  she  sai( 
her  face  held  the  eldei 
moment  from  her  ow 
know  I  have  ceased  to  1 
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J  she  saw  in  Madame's  eyes  as  she  watched 
ning  at  her  sewing  made  Frec'a  speak, 
different  from  the  child  who  ha  avoided 
as  an  animal  might,  by  creeping  and 
Jour  and  honesty  shone  in  the  girl's 
:e.  Her  years  at  Les  Roses  had  been 
,  undoing  the  evil  wrought  by  those  years 
?uerite.  The  child  who  had  stolen  and 
led  was  very  different  from  this  frank  and 


"   she   said   suddenly,   tossing    the   fine 
side.     With  an  impetuosity  natural  to 
ped  down  beside  Madame  and  knelt  by 
er  elbows  in  Madame's  lap.    "  Matnan" 
it,  my  child  ?  " 

the  good  of  it,  maman,  of  my  spending  my 
the  trousseau,  as  though  I  should  have 
arranged  for  me  like  a  French  girl  ?  See 
nan,  I  am  not  going  to  marry.  Not,  at 
ve  found  out  who  I  am." 
:,  FreJ.a,"  Madame  said,  with  an  air  of 
.  "  Are  you  not  my  child,  my  daughter  } 
about  names  ?  What  do  you  suppose 
say  ?  " 

waived  away  the  question. 
"  she  said  ;   and  the  tragical  intensity  in 
the  elder  woman,  distracted  her  for  the 

her  own  hopes  and  anxieties.     "  You 
eased  to  be  a  child.     I  am  a  woman.     At 
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twenty,  one  is  a  woman,  is  it  not  i 

come  to  understand  things.     I  unc 

tilings  you  and  M.  Roget  talked  abo 

at  his  house."     Even  yet  she  shuddci 

cencc.     "  Cherie,  forgive  me  because  I 

days  we  would  both  wisli  to  be  forg( 

— the  aunt.     I  heard  M.  Roget  sa} 

aunt  would  search  through  his  pap* 

was  any  clue  to  my  parentage." 

"  Child,  there  was  none." 

Madame  was  quite  pale,  as  thoi 

endure  having  the  old  memories  brc 

"  Child,  there  was  none.     If  ther 

he  had  destroyed  them.     Can  you  n< 

us  ?   with  the  name  that  is  now  yoi 

will  presently  be  yours  by  right  ? 

we  hope  for  you — Andr^  and  I  and  F 

wic'k  Andre  comes  down.     We  sha! 

trotlial.   Wliy — what  hast  thou,  Fre 

"  Not  that,  not  that,  maman  !  " 

vehemently.     "  Andr6  is  my  brother. 

one's  brother  ?     If  you  meant  tha 

have  brought  me  up  as  Andre's  siste 

Madame  looked  at  her  with  a  tn 

"  WTiy,  we  did  not  think  of  m 

were  little,  Freda.     You  were — wha 

little  wild  one,  a  bundle  of  contr; 

wicked  pagan.    Was  it  hkely  I  shoul 

my  Andr6  ?     But  it  all  fell  away 

H 
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i  it  not  so  ?  And  I  have 
>.  I  understand  now  the 
Iked  about  when  I  lay  ill, 
e  shuddered  at  the  rcminis- 
because  I  must  recall  to  you 
)  be  forgotten.  There  was 
ioget  say  to  you  that  the 
his  papers  to  see  if  there 
igc." 


,  as  though  she  could  not 

LOries  brought  back  to  her, 

If  there  were  any  papers 

in  you  not  be  content  with 

now  yours  by  usage,  that 

right  ?     You   know  what 

I  I  and  Papa  Roget  ?   Next 
We  shall  arrange  the  be- 

hou,  Freda  ?  Little  one  ! " 
Mtnan  !  "  Freda  broke  out 
'  brother.  Does  one  marry 
eant  that  you  should  not 
re's  sister.  It  is  horrible." 
vith  a  troubled  face, 
nk  of  marriage  when  you 
ere — what  shall  I  say  ? — a 
of  contradictions,  a  small 
y  I  should  think  of  thee  for 

II  away  from  thoe.     Do  I 
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not  know  that  all  that  \v< 
forgive  ?     Now  thou  ar 
better  for  my  son's  wif 
the  power  over  Andr6. 
a  little.     It  is  not  every 
wife.    There  is  only  oi 
iny  Andr6,  but  he  is  h 
me  " — her  voice  fell  t 
afraid  for  my  Andr6.     1 
wicked,  and  my  boy 
He  confessed  as  much 
as  well  as  mine,  and  1 
Freda,  you  will  save  n 
She  dropped  her  wh 
shoulder  and  wept,  W' 
tears,  clinging  to  Fredc 
boy. 

"  But  it  is  often  s( 
assured  her.  "  It  is  on 
will  come  back,  mama 
your  goodness.  He  is 
But  as  sue  said  it, 
memory  of  Andre's  hij 
times  seen  it  in  profile 
"  And  you  will  n 
lifting  her  wet  face.  ] 
pressed  and  self-cont 
acutely.  For  a  mome 
anything,   anything  t( 
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.11  that  wdb  hi:>  doing,  whom  may  Heaven 
thou  art  pure  as  gold.     I  desire  none 
5on's  wife.     Sec  you,  Freda— you  have 
Andr6.     He  worships,  but  also  he  fears 
lot  every  girl  I  would  choose  for  Andre's 
;  only  one.     Freda,  he  is  a  good  boy, 
t  he  is  his  father's  son.     And  Usten  to 
ce   fell   to   a  whisper.     "  I   am   afraid, 
\ndr6.     Up  there  in  Paris— it  is  terribly 
ny  boy  does  not  practise  his  religion. 
IS  much  to  me.     He  is  his  father's  son 
16,  and  I  know  how  it  begins.    Freda, 
11  save  my  boy  for  me  ?  " 
d  her  white-capped  head  on  to  the  girl's 
wept,  wept  profusely,  in  a  passion  of 
to  Freda  and  imploring  her  to  save  her 

often  so  with  the  young  men,"  Freda 
"  It  is  only  that  they  grow  careless.  He 
k,  maman.  Think  of  all  your  prayers, 
1.  He  is  your  son— not  that  one's." 
!  said  it,  she  shuddered  to  herself  witu  a 
idre's  high,  thin  nose,  as  she  had  some- 
in  profile,  against  the  light. 
1  will  marry  .Andr6  ?  "  Madame  said, 
t  face.  Her  emotion,  in  a  singularly  re- 
self-controlled    woman,    affected   Freda 

a  moment  she  felt  that  she  would  do 
ything  to  comfort   maman.     But   when 
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i  the  anything  resolved  itself  into  my 
i  (ould  not  away  with  it.  The  idea  filh 
'^      even  while  she  hated  herself  for  fee 

kind  {'How. 
:!  She  took  the  worn  face  in  her 

from  her  own  eyes.     She  could  no 
i     The  thought  came  to  her  that  she  nr 
I     question,  ask  for  time  ;  but  she  dism 
would  ever  make  any  difference. 

"  Petite  maman ; "  she  said  ten 
nothing  I  would  not  do  for  thee  an 
I  in  the  wide  world,  except  to  marry  A 
!  that.  Would  you  have  him  marry  a 
1  as  a  brother  and  would  shudder  at  h 
I  Dear  Andre  !  he  is  too  good  for  such 
*  me,  little  mother.  Send  me  away 
I  not  see  me.  Let  me  go  to  the  aun 
I  me.  There  are  others  to  make  An 
5  "There  is  none  but  thee,  Fred 

I  beginning  to  wipe  away  her  tears. 
I  one  to  shudder  at  ?  Ungrateful,  th 
what  thou  dost  say— to  Andre's  mc 
Freda  had  accomplished  her  pur 
phrase  which  had  so  bitterly  affront< 
It  was  not  as  Freda  would  have  had 
pray  as  she  would,  she  could  not  wip 
Madame,  who  could  forgive  royally, 
worst  sins  against  herself,  seemed 
Freda's  attitude  towards  her  boy. 
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into  marrying  Andrd  she 
i  idea  filled  her  with  horror, 
If  for  feeling  so  about  the 


■  in  her  hands  and  hid  it 
:ould  not  even  temporise, 
lat  she  might  postpone  the 
she  dismissed  it.  No  time 
rence. 

said  tenderly  ;  "  there  is 
•  thee  and  Andrd — nothing 
marry  Andr^.  I  cannot  do 
marry  a  girl  who  loves  him 
dder  at  him  as  a  husband  ? 
for  such  a  fate  !  Bear  with 
16  away  where  Andr6  will 

the  aunt,  if  she  will  have 
make  Andr^  happy." 
lee,  Freda."  Madame  said, 

tears.  "  But  is  my  Andr6 
ateful,  thou  dost  not  know 
idr^'s  mother !  " 
I  her  purpose,  by  that  one 
y  affronted  Andre's  mother, 
tiave  had  it ;  but  plead  and 
d  not  wipe  out  the  memory. 
3  royally,  like  an  angel,  the 

seemed  unable  to  forgive 
er  boy. 
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She  kijA  an  avt'rte( 

preparations  to  go  to  Lc 

aunt  " — who  had  signil 

Freda,  for  a  time  at  lea; 

tion  at  her  :    Madame, 

Suzette  (who  was  still 

even  Germaine,  to  say 

Madame's  friends.     Th( 

no  difference  with  Fred 

These  were  strange 

Freda  set  out  to  look  fo 

Even  the  packing  of  h 

with  her  very  few  of  he 

see  her  off  from  Dieppe. 

send  a  maid  to  meet  h 

She  went  away  in  gr 

attitude  towards  her  ar 

to  the  house  which  hi 

she  had  not  seen  Mad 

generously,  however,  1 

five  hundred  francs — a 

the  child  should  not  la 

Only  M.  Roget  thav 

"  Au  revoir,  Freda,' 

turning  !    Fret  not,  chi 

thing  into  another  ? 

French  wife  ;    and  th 

though  she    turns    hei 

assured   and   take   cor 
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rt  averted  face  while  Freda  made  her 
go  to  London,  to  Mrs.  Maitland — "  the 
ad  signified  her  wiUingness  to  receive 
ne  at  least.  They  all  looked  condemna- 
Madame,  Captain  Roget,  old  Margot, 
vas  still  Madame'?  bonne  d  tout  fain), 
,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  circle  of 
ids.  The  dogs  only  seemed  to  make 
ith  Freda. 

strange,  sad  circumstances  in   which 
o  look  for  a  name.     No  one  helped  her. 
:ing  of  her  trunk  she  did  alone,  taking 
few  of  her  belongings.     M.  Roget  was  to 
Dieppe.     Mrs.  Maitland  had  promised  to 
D  meet  her  at  Newhaven. 
vay  in  great  grief  because  of  the  changed 
ds  her  and  the  sadness  she  had  brought 
which  had  sheltered  her.    At  the  last 
een  Madame — who  had  dealt  with  her 
►wever,  bringing  out  from  her  savings 
ancs — a  great  sum  to  her  mind — so  that 
Id  not  lack  for  money. 
3get  thawed  to  her  at  the  last. 
r,  Freda,"  he  said.     *'  To  thy  happy  re- 
t  not,  chiM.     After  all,  can  we  make  one 
Dther  ?     Andre  would  be  better  with  a 

and  that  dear  angel  loves  thee  still, 
urns  her  face  away  from  thee.  Be 
take   comfort.      They    are    like    tigers, 
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Ihoso   angelic    women,   when  they 
their  children." 

Freda  flung  her  arms  about  his 
w.is  looking  on,  and  kissed  h!m  frai 

"  I  will  come  back,"  she  cried. 
And  do  thou,  dear  friend,  interce 
but  I  leave  my  heart  behind." 

She  stood  at  the  side  of  the  b 
the  faces,  then  the  town  and  the  pi( 
disappear.  Lastly  the  two  great 
entrance  to  the  harbour  droppe 
She  drew  her  veil  over  her  f 
they  remained  they  seemed,  with 
to  be  imploring  her  to  return. 
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cii  they  would   do  good  to 


bout  liis  neck,  cardoss  who 

him  frantically- 
I  cried.     "  I  will  rnino  bark. 
,  intercede  for  me.     I  go, 
nd." 

of  the  boat,  watching  first 
id  the  pier  and  the  harbour, 
:o  great  crucifixes  at  the 
■  dropped  from  her  view, 
r  her  face.  As  long  as 
'd,  with  outstretched  arms, 
rn. 


' 
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Freda  was  not  thinking 
was  quite  unconscious  c 
more  than  one  person 
gazing  over  the  taffra 
watching  the  foam  and 
water,  really  her  thoug 
md  the  past. 

She  had  a  high  sense 
out  into  the  world  with 
identity.  Her  name  w 
had  lived  with  her  pat 
house  in  Sloane  Street 
That  was  all  she  had  to 
and  desperately  in  earn 

Hers  was  going  to  b( 
parents  as  much  a.s  for 
young  mother  who  had 
did  she   know   what   st 
shade   as   well    as    on 
hopefully  to  the  thougl 
Maman  had  said  that 
papers  ;  but  there  might 
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thinking  of  lior  fiUow-passengors,  and 
nscious  of  the  looks  sent  her  way  by 

person  of  the  male  sex.  She  stood 
le  taffrail  of  the  boat,  apparently 
oam  and  wash  the  screw  left  in  the 
er   thoughts  occupied  with  the  future 


igh  sense  of  adventtire.  She  was  going 
irld  with  only  two  definite  clues  to  her 
name   was   Freda   Traquair,   and   she 

her  parents  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
e  Street,  close  to  a  milliner's  shop, 
e  had  to  go  upon,  but  she  was  young 
'  in  earnest. 

ing  to  be  a  Holy  War.     It  was  for  her 

h  a.«;  for  herself.    She  remembered  the 

A'ho  had  been  so  tender  to  her.     How 

what   stigma  rested   on   that   beloved 

as  on  her  own  birth  ?  She  turned 
,e  thought  of  Mrs.  MaitLind,  the  aunt, 
aid  that  there  was  no  clue  among  the 
re  might  be.    Clues  hid  themselves  away 
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ofttii  ill  strange  places.  Perhaps  N 
let  lu-r  examine  the  papers.  If  t 
even  the  sHghtcst,  she  would  be  tl 
It  was  a  very  still  day,  and  t 
nearly  all  on  deck,  a  still  day  an( 
sun  showing  through  a  light  yellov 
A  middle-aged  couple,  promer 
w  ell  as  they  could  for  the  press  of 
just  behind  Freda. 

"  I  am  sure  they  are  newly- 
womaii.  "  See  how  attentive  he  i; 
pretty  ?  And  his  boots  are  quite 
"  H'm  !  Is  a  man  never  to  ha' 
when  he  gets  married  ?  It  is  not 
"  Of  course  it  isn't.  Only  ta 
with  other  things.  Just  see  hov 
What  a  nice-looking  fellow  !  If  I 
like  just  such  a  lover." 

"  You  used  to  be  very  well  sat 
man  said,  jocosely,  as  they  went  o 
Freda  turned  round,  with  son 
woman  would  not  want  to  see 
couple  ?  She  caught  ."^'ght  of  ?  y 
chair,  who  leant  back  with  her  ey 
young  lady  was  wearing  a  long,  1 
of  a  sup])lo  purple  material  and  a 
eminently  becoming  to  her  brilliai 
fold  of  the  cloak  thrown  open  r^ 
lined  with  white  silk.    She  had 
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*erha|)s  Mrs.  Mai t  land  wuuld 
rs.  If  there  was  any  clue, 
uld  be  the  one  to  find  it. 
y,  and  the  passengers  were 
I  day  and  a  warm  day,  the 
ht  yellow  haze  overhead. 
,  promenading  the  deck  as 
press  of  passengers,  stopped 

e  newly-married,"  said  the 
tive  he  is  to  her  !  Isn't  she 
are  quite  new." 
'er  to  have  new  boots  except 
It  is  not  an  infallible  sign." 
Only  taken  in  conjunction 
see  how  he  looks  at  her  I 
V  I     If  I  were  a  girl  I  should 


■  well  satisfied  'Aith  me,"  the 
y  went  on  their  way. 
with  some  curiosity.  What 
to  see  the  honeymooning 
it  of  r  young  hdy  in  a  deck 
:h  her  eyes  half  closed.  The 
;i  long,  beautifully-cut  cloak 
;il  and  a  hat  of  purple  velvet 
ir  brilliant,  petite  beauty  ;  a 
1  open  revealed  that  it  was 
>he  had  a  quiet  elegance  of 
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nil  which  made  the  uunicn  passengers  at  least  look  at 
her  with  more  than  common  interest. 

Her  companion  had  just  opened  a  newspaper.  As 
he  turned  it  about  he  kept  watching  the  young  lady 
— a  little  anxiously.  Freda's  eyes  rested  on  him  for 
a  second  or  two,  while  hope,  doubt,  finally  certainty, 
grew  in  them.  The  young  man  was  well  on  towards 
thirty.  He  had  filled  out  and  matured  from  the  shm 
youth  she  remembered.  His  face  had  a  golden  tan, 
very  pleasant  to  look  upon,  which  seemed  to  make 
his  eyes  startlingly  blue.  He  had  a  much  graver, 
mete  mature  air  than  she  remembered  in  Lionel 
Dam  pier.  But  she  had  no  doubt  it  was  he.  Often, 
often  since  those  years  at  Marigny  the  sight  of  a 
tweed-clad  Englishman  in  the  distance  had  made  her 
faithful  heart  leap  up,  only  to  fall  again  ;  and  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  say  to  her..ob  that  she 
might  momentarilj'  mistake  another  for  him,  yet  if 
she  were  really  to  see  him  she  would  be  quite,  quite 
sure. 

She  glanced  away  again  as  he  leant  down  to  the 
girl  in  the  chair  and  spoke  to  her  with  an  affectionate 
solicitude.  He  had  not  looked  her  way.  Freda  had 
pushed  up  her  veil  so  t'lat  she  might  better  see  the 
last  of  the  French  shore.  Now  she  pulled  ii  down 
I'.gnin.  fJeliind  the  line  lace  of  the  veil  which  had 
been  Madame's  gift  to  her,  her  eyes  moistened  and 
the  sudden  rich  colour  came  to  her  cheek.  How 
strange  that  she  should  find  him  at  the  very  threshold 
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of  liiT  new  life  !  Deep  dov/n  in  her  heart  there  had 
been  an  unacknowledged  hope  and  interest  in  the 
advcntu'e  that  brought  her  to  England,  since  some- 
where within  its  borders  Lionel  Dampier  might  be  met 
with. 

A  blank  feeling  of  disapjwin' ment  succeeded  the 
first  unreflective  joy.  Meeting  him  like  this,  on  his 
honeymoon,  he  had  receded  further  from  her  than  he 
had  been  all  those  years.  She  had  been  used  to  think 
of  how  they  should  meet  if  they  did  meet.  She  used 
to  fancy  herself  touching  his  arm,  and  saying  ;  "  Mr. 
Dampier,  I  have  kept  my  promise  to  you  :  I  have 
neither  lied  nor  stolen  :  I  have  tried  to  keep  my 
temper  :  the  old  Freda  that  you  bore  with  is  gone 
with  all  that  misery.  She  keeps  your  little  angel  still, 
the  gift  you  gave  her."  She  used  to  imagine  his  amazed 
blue  eyes  and  the  slow  recognition  warming  in  them. 

Now  not  for  worlds  would  she  have  him  recognise 
her.  She  turned  half  about  so  that  she  might  take 
in  him  and  hij>  companion.  How  clean  and  manly  and 
well-knit  he  looked  !  How  much  the  superior  of  a 
Frenchman  !  His  clothes  were  not  obtrusively  new, 
not  so  new  that  he  did  not  seem  perfectly  at  home  in 
them.  How  well-cut  and  well-fitted  they  were  !  She 
thought  of  Andre's  bnggy  garments  and  the  ridiculous 
French  spoitsmen  she  was  accustomed  to  see  on  the 
dunes  about  Pont  de  Pierre.  Aft^'r  all,  there  was 
notiiing  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  man.  Tlie  Frenchwomen 
had  points — but  the  Frenchmen  ! 
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Dampier  spoke  to  his  companion,  watching  her 
with  a  kind  solicitude.  She  answered  petulantly, 
pushing  him  off  with  a  Httie  gesture  of  her  ungloved 
right  hand,  which  had  a  magnificent  emerald  upon  its 
third  finger.  The  boat  rose  like  a  bird  in  the  water 
and  settled  again.  Dampier  stood  up  and  moved  his 
chair.  The  girl  had  grown  a  little  paler.  He  assisted 
her  towards  the  companion,  one  hand  laid  Hghtly  upon 
her  shoulder.  Poor  thing  !  Freda  thought,  with  the 
contempt  for  the  sea-sick  of  those  immune  from  that 
most  unpleasant  form  of  suffering. 

"  Dear  me  1 "  someone  said,  close  beside  her ; 
"what  a  pity  that  women  who  are  bad  sailors  will 
uegin  their  honeymoon  with  a  sea-voyage  !  " 

"  The  groom  looks  rather  dejected  over  it— don't 
you  th.ink  ?  "  someone  else  answered,  with  a  light  laugh. 
The  decks  cleared  somewhat.    The  boat  kept  rising 
and  falling  with  the  motion  of  a  swing  and  the  nervous 
scuttled  below.    The  haze  blew  about  a  httle,  showing 
the  sun's  yellow  face  ;   and  Freda  turned  and  walked 
the  length  of  the  deck.     She  was  very  glad  that  she 
was  not  of  the  sea-sick.    She  had  so  httle  experience 
thai  she  had  not  been  sure  till  now.     She  felt  the 
motion,  that  meant  misery  to  so  many,  merely  buoyant. 
Just  within  the  companion  she  saw  Lionel  Dam- 
pier  ;    he  was  lighting  a  cigar.     He  glanced  at  her  as 
she  swung  by,  with  her  easy,  graceful  walk.     Wlien 
she  came  back  he  was  still  close  to  the  companion, 
watching  the  doorway,  an  intent  and  gloomy  expres- 
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.-,1011  uixm  his  face,  siie  thought.  Well,  it  was  hard 
(111  him  to  have  a  bride  who  started  the  wedding  jour- 
ney by  being  sea-sick. 

As  she  passed  she  heard  him  ask  someone  if  the 
l.uiy  were  better,  and  being  apparently  assured  that 
she  was,  he  said,  joyfully :  "  Thank  Heaven  for 
that,"  then  5<'t  about  lighting  his  cigar,  which  had 
;;'>n('  out,  for  a  second  time. 

After  that  he  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  circum- 
.st.uiccs,  and  when  Freda  noticed  him  again  he  was 
talking  to  another  man,  leaning  over  the  side.  By 
this  time  the  sun  had  changed  its  mind  about  coming 
out  strongly,  and  revealed  itself  as  a  small,  dirty- 
grey  disk  in  a  greyer  mass  of  haze. 

"  We  shan't  get  in  up  to  time,"  someone  said. 
"  We'll  be  lucky  if  we  aren't  caught  in  the  fog  and 
haven't  to  cast  anchor  and  wait  till  it  hfts." 

Freda  did  not  think  of  herself.  She  thought  of 
wli-'t  a  melancholy  beginning  it  was  to  that  golden 
journey,  which,  being  a  romantic  girl  at  heart,  she 
imagined  a  honeymoon  journey  to  be.  She  wondered 
where  they  were  going,  and  how  it  was  they  happened 
to  be  crossing  to  England  rather  than  from  England. 

Presently  she  thought  she  woiild  hke  a  cup  of 
coffee.  As  she  went  downstairs  to  the  saloon,  once 
af^Min  she  ran  up  against  Dampier. 

"  Is  she  asleep  ?  "  he  was  asking  a  stewardess. 

"  Sound  asleep,  sir.  Til  let  you  know  when  she 
Wilkes." 
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The  sigh  as  of  deep  .el.ef  «hicU  he  breathed  reached 

Freda's"  .    She  saw  something  pa»  <rom  h,s  hand 
Freda  s        .  ^.^  ^j^^^j  „,„,h 

rr^r""  or-t  i>ave  someone  care  l,Ue  that  i 
^h'e's  ;;  sed  that  when  people  were  reaUy  ,n  .ovo 
thev  were  not  repelled  by  the  pit.ful  needs  of  the 
tdy  bu  were  rather  awakened  to  somethmg  tenderer 
^d  de  per  than  what  one  gives  to  the  person  who 
L  no  need.   She  sipped  her  coffee,  --rn^rrng  how 

good  he  had  '--"'tere'oXtof'tltnd" 

would  be  very  sweet  to  be  the  object 

snlidtnde  from  the  right  person-K,nly.  it  must  be 

"'"LTfinished  her  coffee  she  became  awa^  of  a 
ehafge  in  the  throbbing  of  the  screw,  whic    h,t  eno 

had  been   the  P-'^y-^VaT^^rng  o^  a 'rete; 
more  deliberate,  surely  ;  it  was  be„Ling  our     h 

*"""\Ve  are  going  slower,  is  it  not  so  ?  "  she  said  to 

the  waiter.  „i.u«r "     Hp 

"  Yes,  madam,  because  of  the  foggy  weather.      He 

glanced   at  the  dock.    "  Unless  the  fog  clears  we 

^'^"fow^r'""  Freda  asked  with  a  startled  air. 
She  wondered  what  Mrs.  Maitland's  maid,  now  w^.tmg 
forher  at  Newhavon,  would  do  when  the  boat  d,d  not 

'"••  tapossible  to  s.,y,  madam  ;  we  might  be  several 
liours  late  if  the  fog  tliickcns." 
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She  went  on  deck.  The  sun  had  disappeared  com- 
pletely by  this  time,  and  the  boat  was  moving  quietly 
through  a  grey  world  of  fog.  The  fog-horn  screamed 
overhead  as  she  stood  looking  about  her  in  consterna- 
tion ;  she  realised  now  that  it  had  begun  before  she 
came  upstairs. 

There  were  a  few  men  on  deck  besides  the  sailors  ; 
only  a  couple  of  strong-minded  women  were  to  be 
seen.  It  had  suddenly  turned  cold  :  the  motion  of 
the  boat  was  hardly  perceptible. 

Someone  at  her  side  spoke  to  her,  making  her  start. 
It  was  the  man  she  had  been  thinking  of,  the  man 
who  had  never  been  long  out  of  her  thoughts  during 
these  quiet  years  while  she  had  been  growing  to 
womanhood. 

"Awful  nuisance,  the  fog,"  he  said.  "And  it 
seems  to  be  growing  thicker.     You  are  not  nervous, 

are  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all."  It  was  good  to  have  the  old  friend 
by  her  side,  although  he  did  not  know  her.  She 
could  almost  have  added,  "not  with  you."  Indeed, 
she  said  it  under  her  breath. 

"  You  don't  want  to  go  downstairs  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.     Not  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  Quite  I  1,'ht,"  he  said  heartily.  "  People  are 
much  better  on  deck  if  they  only  realised  it.  Suppos- 
ing you  sit  down  here." 

He  set  her  a  chair  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailors 
who  were  scurrying  up  and  down.    Then  he  fetched  a 
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rug,  which  she  remembered  to  have  seen   over  the 
knees  of   his   travelling    companion,  and  wrapped   it 

about  h(;r. 

"  You  don't  mind  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I  saw  you  were 
alone      Please  let  me  do  anything  I  can  for  you." 

"  I  don't  mind  at  all,"  she  said.  "  You  are  very 
kind."      She  could  hardly  keep  the   joy  out  of  her 

voice. 

"  Kind  !    Oh,  not  I.     I  can  see  you're  a  stranger 

to  England.     It  is  not  at  all  cheerful,  receiving  such  a 

damp  welcome  as  this  from  her." 

They  sat  side  by  side  talking  easily.   He  took  Freda 
for  a  French  girl  and  complimented  her  on  the  excel- 
lence of  her  Enghsh.    Now  and  again  he  glanced  side- 
ways at  her  curiously.    The  lace  of  the  veil  revealed 
only  enough  of  the  face  to  show  that  it  was  young 
and  charming.    He  could  see  the  outUnc  of  a  httle  ear 
and  the  profile  at  once  piquant  and  a  little  austere. 
He  wanted  to  see  more  of  the  face,  but  she  kept  her 
veil  down,  while  he  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  pretexts 
to  make  her  Uft  it,  discarding  each  one  as  it  presented 

itseli  to  him.  .    ^  n     ui 

She  turned  her  head,  and  she  had  the  mdefinable 
elegance  of  the  Frenchwoman  of  refmement.  Her 
golden-brown  hair  had  a  shining  smoothness.  It  broke 
into  httle  rings  at  the  nape  of  her  neck. 

•'  Please  forgive  me,"  he  said  abruptly  ;  "  I  can't 
help  feeling  that  we  have  met  before;  and  yet,  if  we 
v,^^    T  ^r^,^\^  iint  have  foreotten  vou." 
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"  Ah,  but  one  often  has  those  fancies,  is  it  not  so  ?  " 
she  said,  putting  her  words  with  an  uncertain  dehbcra- 
tioii  that  he  thought  dehghtful.  Then  she  hstened  with 
her  veiled  head  daintily  on  one  side  and  a  finger  laid 
against  her  lip.  The  screaming  of  anotlier  fog-horn 
broke  into  theirs.  The  boat  came  to  a  standstill  with  a 
jerk  that  nearly  flung  them  from  their  chairs.  They 
frit,  rather  than  saw,  something  glide  by  them  in  the 
f(jg,  screammg  as  it  went. 

"We  are  all  right."  he  said,  and  laid  a  reassur- 
ing hand  on  her  arm.  "  We  stopped,  just  in  time. 
Bother  the  fog  !  It  seems  to  be  growing  thicker  and 
thicker." 

The  boat  seemed  to  quiver  under  their  feet  like 
an  over-driven  horse,  then  pulled  up  suddenly. 

"  I  want  to  see  what  has  happened,"  he  said.  "  Will 
you  come  with  me,  or  shall  I  leave  you  here  ?  I  shall 
come  back  immediately." 

•'  I  shall  wait  here,"  she  said.  "  I  am  not  at  all 
afraid." 

It  gave  her  a  curious  sense  of  exhilaration  to  be 
alone  with  him  in  the  dense  curtain  of  the  fog.  A 
few  hours  more  and  he  would  be  lost  to  her  again. 
Now  she  was  glad  of  the  chance  that  left  two  old 
friends  to  each  other's  society  for  a  Uttle  while,  between 
forgetfulness  and  forgetfuhiess.  His  bride  need  not 
grudge  her  this  moment,  seeing  that  she  would 
have  him  for  so  long.  With  the  thought  she  glanced 
apprehensively  towards   the   companion.      Supposing 
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the  budc  should  sally  forth  and  demand  by  wluit  rif;ht 
her  rug  was  on  this  stranger's  knees  and  her  bride- 
groom by  this  stranger's  side !  Freda's  glimpse  of 
the  lady  had  conveyed  a  suggestion  of  imperious 
temper  as  of  a  spoilt  child,  although,  indeed,  it 
was  enough  to  make  anyone  cross  to  be  sea-sick  on 

a  honeymoon. 

Lionel  Dampier  was  back  again  by  her  side  in  a 

little  while. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  he  said  ;  and  there  was  a  note  of 
deep  relief  in  his  voice.  "  I  wasn't  sure  that  we  hadn't 
struck.  It  was  the  closest  thing.  The  other  vessel 
almost  grazed  our  bows.  Do  you  thmk  the  fog  is 
lifting  ?     It  seems  to  me  a  little  lighter." 

She  ^vas  not  at  all  sure  that  she  wanted  the  fog  to 
lift.  This  was  her  hour,  the  hour  she  had  looked 
towards  since  the  old  days,  wliich  enviou  .  Time  was 
hastening  to  snatch  from  her.  Was  Fate  „'oing  to  be 
so  unkind  as  to  hft  the  f(.g  and  speed  him   on  his 

honeymoon  ? 

Fate  was  not  so  unkind.  The  fog  was  so  thick  that 
for  a  time  they  were  obhged  to  cast  anchor.  Now 
and  again  he  left  her  for  a  few  minutes.  Once  he  came 
back  to  her  with  tea,  and  watched  her  face  with  the 
same  puzzled  bewilderment  when  she  had  pushed  up 
her  veil  to  drink  it.  The  round  white  chin,  the  soft 
pale  mouth,  the  little  white  tip-tiUed  nose.  Where 
had  he  seen  them  or  their  counterparts  ? 

Oddly   enough,   he   never   thought   of   Freda   and 
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M.irigiiy.  She  talked  easily  and  impersonally  of  the 
limited  life  she  knew,  saying  nothing  which  gave  him 
the  slightest  rlue.  He  seemed  to  have  come  upon  one 
at  last.  It  eluded  him.  Now  he  thought  he  had  his 
fuiger  upon  it  ;  now  it  was  gone.  Where  was  it  he 
had  known  such  a  chin  and  mouth  ?  such  an  adorable 
nose  ?  There  ought  to  be  grey-blue  eyes  to  complete 
that  face  and  golden  brown  lashes.  He  could  see  the 
eyes  hidden  behind  the  envious  veil.  He  leant  for- 
ward a  little.  Things  began  to  come  out  of  the 
darkness.  Her  eyes  looked  at  him  through  the  veil. 
It  was  on  her  lips  to  say  :  "  I  kept  my  promise,  and 
I  have  the  little  angel  still." 

Then,  the  magical  moment  was  over. 

"Leo!"  said  a  voice  dose  by.  "Are  we  nearly 
ill  ?  I  have  been  so  highttued.  This  horrible  fug  1 
And  that  dreadful  horn  !  " 

"  Are  you  better,  dear  ?     I  am  so  glad " 

Freda  was  forgotten.  \Mien  Lionel  Dampier  re- 
membered her  again  and  looked  about  for  her  she  had 
disappeared.  The  rug  was  yet  warm  that  had  wrapped 
her  in  its  folds.  He  felt  its  warmth  as  he  laid  his 
liand  upon  it,  and  it  thrilled  him, 

"  Were  you  talking  to  that  prrtty  girl,  Leo  ?  "  The 
sweet  voice  had  a  peevish  sound.  "  Wlio  is  she  ?  Did 
I  see  my  rug  about  her  knees  ?  " 

"  She  is  travelling  alone,  Vere.  A  French  girl,  quite 
by  herself.  There  is  someone  to  meet  her  at  New  haven, 
or  ought  to  be.    \\\  ruusi  see  if  no  one  turns  up  that 
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her  luggage  is  uU  right,  unci  that  she  gets  into  the  proper 

'"'""l  dare  sav  she  is  very  well  able  t..  take  c.rc  of 

herself."  said  the  girl  cos.ly.     She  had  not  yet  got 
^hLrdiscoinfat.  else  peevishness  did  n<^>w.h 

her  face.     '' Wliat   a  wretched  journey '•     1  do  NMsh 
we  had  stayed  in  Paris." 

"  Poor  little  girl  '•  "  Dampier  said  compassionately 
He  looked  as  though  he  could  be  very  patient  with 
feminine  unreasonableness. 
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CHAPTER    X 

THE    FIRST   STEP 

THE  boat  had  arrived,  after  all.  without  mishap  or 
d>sasttr,  five  hours  late.  Freda  had  known  from  the 
time  the  bride  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  com- 
panion that  her  hour  was  over.  She  was  very  un- 
willing to  intrude  herself  again,  and  very  much  against 
her  inclination  kept  for  the  rest  of  the  time  to  the 
safe  seclusion  of  the  ladies'  cabin. 

At  Newhaven  she  discovered  a  tired-lookmg, 
eMerly  woman  scanning  the  faces  of  the  passengers 
as  they  came  down  the  gangway  from  the  boat,  and 
went  to  her  at  once.  Yes,  it  was  Mrs.  Maitland  s 
servant  Clara.  Clara  had  traNclled  much  in  her  time, 
and  had  telegraphed  to  her  mistress  that  the  boat  was 
late  in  getting  in.  She  was  quite  equal  to  collecting 
Freda's  luggage  ;  and  having  deposited  the  weary  girl 
in  a  quiet  corner,  set  about  it  in  a  most  business-like 

fashion. 

But    dark    as    her    corner   was.    Lionel   Dampier 

found  her  out.  ^        a  rt 

"  Have  you  been  met  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly.  It 
not,  please  let  me  help  you.  I've  been  looking  every- 
where for  you  since  you  disappeared  on  the  boat.' 
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Then  Clara  interrupted. 

"  The  luggage  is  all  riglit  now,  miss,"  she  said, 
"and  a  poitor  is  keeping  our  seats." 

She  glanced  at  Liontl  Danipiei  with  an  air  of 
surprise.  He  looked  irresolutely  from  her  to  Freda. 
Then  he  lifted  his  hat  and  hurried  away.  It  was 
like  him,  Freda  thought,  to  be  so  concerned  about  a 
strange  girl  on  his  wedding  journey. 

They  ran  up  against  him  once  more  as  they  moved 
along  tlie  platform.  He  was  just  about  to  enter  a  cab, 
and  was  giving  the  address  to  the  cabman.  The  cab 
was  heaped  with  all  manner  of  luggage  and  a  porter 
stood  by  with  a  trolley,  similarly  loaded. 

So  it  was  all  over.  He  wa?  not  even  a  passenger 
by  the  train.  Freda  liad  the  loneliest  feeling  of 
being  among  strangers  as  the  train  steamed  out,  and 
she  looked  about  her  at  the  dimly-lit  carriage  and 
the  tired  faces  of  her  fellow-travellers,  most  of  them 
half  asleep. 

Mrs.  Maitland  lived  in  a  Notting  Hill  Crescent, 
having  come  down  Vr  -".  frcm  Seymour  Street.  Decay 
was  on  the  Crescent :  every  year,  nay  every  week, 
it  dry-rotted  a  little  more.  The  old  respectable  folk 
moved  out,  and  a  lower  class  moved  in.  There  was 
a  foreign  air  about  the  Crescent,  between  the  Jews 
and  the  young  men  of  colour  who  congregated  in  the 
boarding-houses    that    were    springing    up    on    every 

side. 

The  house    itself  was  well-built  and  comfortable. 
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It  hid  its  garden  at  the  bark,  with  two  big  forest 
ti.vs  at  the  end  of  it,  wli.  n<  one  might  do  a  httle 
g.ndening  without  mixing  witli  the  motley  crowd  m 
th(>  public  garden  outside. 

Mr^.   Maitl  uid  received  Freda  with  a  kind,  yet   a 

in.ije^tK    air.     She  seemed  to  be  a  queen,  as  Fieda  dis- 

,..v(i(  (1  I'leMiitly,  among  the  other  old  ladies  who  had 

luHisi's  of  theii   own   in  the  rrcscent  which  they  had 

nili(iit<'d  long  before  the  evil  days  had  come  upon  it. 

llicy  used  to  come  in  by  the  garden  w.iy,  av(>rting 

tluir  gaze  from  the  young  people  of  colour  who  strolled 

,il)oul    in   couples   and   sat   in   arbours   in   the   public 

g.udin,  which  was  a  little  damp  on  even  the  hottest 

day  of  tlie   year.     If   M-'S.   Maitland  was  in   a  good 

humour  she  received  them.     If  she  was  not  she  was 

oblivious  of  their  presence,  even  though  they  could  see 

hor  rcchmng  on  her  balcony,  which  she  had  made  a 

=()rt  of  secluded  bower  where  she  could  take  the  air 

without  observation. 

She  and  Freda  sat  there  the  day  after  Freda's 
arrival,  Mrs.  Maitland  now  and  again  taking  a  long 
InoV  at  Freda  ■'"rough  her  lorgnette,  Freda  bearing 
the  scrutiny  with  a  suppressed  smile  which  only  made 
ht-r  sweet  mouth  sweeter. 

"  Vou  are  quite  a  French  girl,  Freda,"  the  old  lady 
said  at  last,  laying  down  her  lorgnette.  "  You  would 
pass  for  one  anywhere.  And  yet— there  is  something 
English  too— an  air  of  greater  self-rehrmce  than  the 
French  girl  has  while  she  is  jeune  fiUe.     And  now,  child, 
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rug,  which  she  rememben 
knees  of  his  travelling  o 
about  her. 

"  You  don't  mind  ?  "  h 

alone.     Please  let  me  do  a 

"  I  don't  mind  at  all," 

kind."      She  could  hardl> 

voice. 

"  Kind  !     Oh,  not  I. 
to  England.     It  is  not  at 
damp  welcome  as  this  fro: 
They  sat  side  by  side  t; 
for  a  French  girl  and  con 
lence  of  her  Enghsh.    No^ 
ways  at  her  curiously.    1 
only  enough  of  the  face 
and  charming.    He  could 
and  the  profile  at  once 
He  wanted  to  see  more  ( 
veil  down,  while  he  cast  i 
to  make  her  lift  it,  discai 
itself  to  him. 

She  turned  her  head, 
elegance  of  the  Frencl 
golden-brown  hair  had  a 
into  little  rings  at  the  m 
"  Please  forgive  me,' 
help  feeling  that  we  haA 
iiau.  i  COuiii  iHH  iw;. V.  iv 
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smembered  to  have  seen   over  the 
•filing    companion,  and  wrapped   it 

ind  ?  "  he  asked.     "  I  saw  you  were 
me  do  anything  I  can  for  you." 
1  at  all,"  she  s:iid.     "  You  are  very 
Id  hardly  keep  the   joy  out  of  her 

not  I.     I  can  see  you're  a  stranger 
s  not  at  all  cheerful,  receiving  such  a 
i  this  from  her." 
by  side  talking  easily.  He  took  Freda 

and  compUmented  her  on  the  excel- 
lish.  Now  and  again  he  glanced  side- 
ously.  The  lace  of  the  veil  revealed 
the  face  to  show  that  it  was  young 
^e  could  see  the  outline  of  a  little  ear 
at  once  piquant  and  a  little  austere. 
;e  more  of  the  face,  but  she  kept  her 

he  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  pretexts 
it,  discarding  each  one  as  it  presented 

ler  head,  and  she  had  the  indefinable 
-  Frenchwoman  of  refinement.  Her 
lir  had  a  shining  smoothness.  It  broke 
at  the  nape  of  her  neck, 
^rive  me,"  he  said  abruptly  ;  "  I  can't 
,t  we  have  met  before  ;   and  yet,  if  we 

,    I, f.^.-/T/->4-tor-i    \rnn  " 
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thicker." 

The  boat  seemed  to  quiver  ur.d< 

an  over-driven  horse,  then  pulled  up 

"  I  want  to  see  what  has  happened 

you  come  with  me,  or  shall  I  leave  y( 

I         come  back  immediately." 

._  "  I  shall  wait  here,"  she  said.    " 

1       afraid." 

I  It  gave  her  a  curious  sense  of  e 

alone  with  him  in  the  dense  curtail 
few  hours  more  end  he  would  be  I 
Now  she  was  glad  of  the  chance  t 
friends  to  each  other's  society  for  a  hti 
forgetfulness  and  forgetfulness.  His 
grudge  her  this  moment,  seeing 
have  him  for  so  long.  With  the  the 
apprehensively  towards   the   compai 


ver  under  their  feet  like 
juUed  up  suddenly, 
lappened,"  he  said.  "  Will 
[  leave  you  here  ?     I  shall 

said.    "  I  am  not  at  all 


;nse  of  exhilaration  to  be 
ie  curtain  of  the  fog.  A 
luld  be  lost  to  her  again, 
chance  that  left  two  old 
J  for  a  httle  while,  between 
ess.  His  bride  need  not 
seeing  that  she  would 
I  the  thought  she  glanced 
;   companion.      Supposing 
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llic  biiile  should  sally  for 
her  rug  was  on  this  str 
groom  by  this  stranger' 
the  lady  had  convcyet 
tamper  as  of  a  spoilt 
was  enough  to  make  a: 
a  honeymoon, 

Lionel  Dampier  was 
little  while. 

"  It  is  all  right,"  he 
deep  reUef  in  his  voice, 
struck.     It  was  the  ck 
almost  grazed  our  bon 
lifting  ?     It  seems  to  m 
She  was  not  at  all  s 
lift.     This  was  her   ho 
towards  since  the  old  < 
hastening  to  snatch  fr< 
so  unkind  as  to  lift  t 
honeymoon  ? 

Fate  was  not  so  unk 
for  a  time  they  were 
and  again  he  left  her  fo 
back  to  her  with  tea,  i 
same  puzzled  bewilder 
her  veil  to  drink  it. 
pale  mouth,  the  httle 
had  he  seen  taem  or  t 
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sally  forth  and  demand  by  what  right 
this  stranger's  knees  and  her  bride- 
stranger's  side  !      Freda's   gUmpsc   of 
conveyed    a    suggestion   of  imperious 
a    spoilt    child,    although,   indeed,   it 
make  anyone  cross  to  be  sea-sick  on 

pier  was  back  again  by  her  side  in  a 

ght,"  he  said  ;  and  there  was  a  note  of 
s  voice.     "  I  wasn't  sure  that  we  hadn't 
5  the  closest  thing.     The  other  vessel 
our  bows.     Do  you  thmk  the  fog  is 
ims  to  me  a  Uttle  Hghter." 
t  at  all  sure  that  she  wanted  the  fog  to 
i  her   hour,  the   hour   she  had   looked 
the  old  ilays,  which  envious  Time  was 
natch  frr.m  her.    Was  Fate  going  to  be 
to  Uft  the  f('g  and  speed  him   on  his 

ot  so  unkind.  The  fog  was  so  thick  that 
ey  were  obhged  to  cast  anchor.  Now 
-ft  her  for  a  few  minutes.  Once  he  came 
ith  tea,  and  watched  her  face  with  the 
bewilderment  when  she  had  pushed  up 
ink  it.  The  round  white  chin,  the  soft 
the  httle  white  tip-tilted  nose.  Wliere 
aem  or  their  counterparts  ? 
— u    i.o   noypr   thoueht   of   Freda   and 
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nose  ?  There  ought  to  be  grey-blue 
that  face  and  golden  brown  lashes, 
eyes  hidden  behind  the  envious  veil 
ward  a  little.  Things  began  to  ( 
darkness.  Her  eyes  looked  at  him 
It  was  on  her  lips  to  say  :  "  I  kept 
I  have  the  httle  angel  still." 

Then,  the  magical  moment  was  o 
"Leo!"  said  a  voice  dose  by. 
ill  ?     I  have  been  so  hightt-ued.     T 
Aud  that  dreadful  horn  !  " 

"  Are  you  better,  dear  ?  I  am  si 
Freda  was  forgotten.  Wlien  Lie 
membered  her  again  and  looked  aboi 
disappeared.  The  rug  was  yet  warm 
her  in  its  folds.  He  felt  its  warmi 
hand  upon  it,  and  it  thrilled  him. 

"  Were  yen  talking  to  that  pretty  j 
sweet  voice  had  a  peevish  sound.  "  ^ 
I  see  my  rug  about  her  knees  ?  " 

"  She  is  travelling  alone,  Vere.  A 
by  herself.  There  is  someone  to  meet 
-  ••  ought  to  be.    We  must  see  if  no  c 


;rey-bliie  eyes  to  complete 
lashes.  He  could  see  the 
nous  veil.  He  leant  for- 
jan  to  come  out  of  the 
i  at  him  through  the  veil. 
"  I  kept  my  promise,  and 

nt  was  over, 

ose  by.     "Are  we  nearly 

t-ued.     This  horrible  fog  I 


I  am  so  glad '* 

Mien  Lionel  Dampier  re- 
)ked  about  for  her  she  had 
et  warm  that  had  wrapped 
ts  warmth  as  he  laid  his 
d  him. 

Lt  pretty  girl,  Leo  ?  "  The 
md.  "  Wlio  is  slie  ?  Did 
es?" 

Vere.   A  French  girl,  quite 

to  meet  her  at  Newhaven, 

ie  if  no  one  turns  up  that 
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her  luggage  is  all  right,  unci  that  she  gets  ir^to  the  proper 

'"'"'l  dare  say  sh.  is  very  vvell  able  to  tak.  care  of 
herself."  said  the  girl  crossly.  She  had  not  yet  got 
over  her  discomfort,  else  peevishness  d>d  no  go  wUh 
llrface.  "  V\l>at  a  wretched  jounu-y '•  1  ^o  wish 
we  had  stayed  in  I'aris." 

-  Poor  Uttle  girl !  "  Dampier  said  compassionately 
He  looked  as  though  he  could  be  v.ry  patient  with 
feminine  wireasonableness. 
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CHAPTER    X 

THE   FIRST   STEP 

The  boat  had  arrived,  after  all.  without  mishap  or 
disaster,  tive  hours  late.  Freda  had  kr^ovvn  from  the 
time  the  bride  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  com- 
panion that  her  hour  was  over.  She  was  very  un- 
wiUing  to  intrude  herself  again,  and  very  much  agamst 
ber  mclination  kept  for  the  rest  of  the  time  to  the 
safe  seclusion  of  the  ladies'  cabin. 

At  Newhaven  she  discovered  a  tired-looking, 
elderly  woman  scanning  the  laces  of  the  passengers 
as  they  came  down  the  gangway  from  the  boat,  and 
went  to  her  at  once.  Yes,  it  was  Mrs.  Maitland  s 
servant,  Clara.  Clara  had  travelled  much  m  her  time, 
and  had  telegraphed  to  her  mistress  that  the  boat  was 
late  in  getting  in.  She  was  quite  equal  to  collecting 
Freda's  luggage  ;  and  having  deposited  the  weary  girl 
in  a  quiet  comer,  set  about  it  in  a  most  business-like 

fashion. 

But    dark    as    her   corner   was,    Lionel   Dampier 

found  her  out.  ,        u  t* 

"  Have  you  been  met  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly.  H 
not.  please  let  me  help  you.  I've  been  looking  every- 
where for  you  since  you  disappeared  on  the  boat." 
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Then  Cliira  interrupted. 

"  The  luggage  is  all  right  now,  miss,"  she  said, 
"  and  a  porter  is  keeping  our  seats." 

She  glanced  at  Liond  Danipitr  with  an  air  of 
surprise.  He  looked  irresohitc^ly  from  her  to  Freda. 
Then  he  hfted  liis  hat  and  hurried  away.  It  wa^ 
like  him,  Freda  thought,  to  be  so  concerned  about  a 
strange  girl  on  his  wedding  journey. 

They  ran  up  against  him  once  more  as  they  moved 
along  the  platform.  He  was  just  about  to  enter  a  cab, 
and  was  giving  the  address  to  the  cabman.  The  cab 
was  heaped  with  all  manner  of  luggage  and  a  porter 
stood  by  with  a  trolley,  similarly  loaded. 

So  it  was  all  over.  He  was  not  even  a  passenger 
by  the  train.  Freda  had  the  loneliest  feeling  of 
being  among  strangers  as  the  train  steamed  out,  and 
she  looked  about  her  at  the  dimly-lit  carriage  and 
the  tired  faces  of  her  fellow-travellers,  most  of  them 
half  asleep. 

Mrs.  Maitland  lived  in  a  Notting  Hill  Crescent, 
h  ir.g  corric  down  there  from  Seymour  Street.  Decay 
was  on  the  Crescent :  every  year,  nay  every  week, 
it  dry-rotted  a  little  more.  The  old  respectable  folk 
moved  out,  and  a  lower  class  moved  in.  There  was 
a  foreign  air  about  the  Crescent,  between  the  Jews 
and  the  young  men  of  colour  who  congregated  in  the 
boarding-houses    that    were    springing    up    on    every 

side. 

The  house    itself  was  well-built  and  comfortable. 
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THE    FIRST   STEP  ««7 

It  h.ui  Its  garden  at  the  bark,  with  two  big  forest 
tio.'.s  at  tlie  end  of  it,  whrre  one  might  do  a  httlc 
f;.iifl<'ning  without  mixing  with  the  motley  crowd  in 
the  public  g.iidcn  outside. 

Mrs.   Maitl.ind  received  Freda  with  a  kind.  ]    t   a 

Illaie^tK•  air.     She  seemed  to  l)e  a  queen,  as  Fieda  dis- 

tovei.d  presently,  among  the  other  old  ladies  who  had 

luHisrs  of  their  own  in  the  Crescent  which  they  had 

iiiliciited  long  b.>forc  the  evil  days  had  come  upon  it. 

Ihcy  used  to  come  in  by  the  gar  len  way,  averting 

lluir  gaze  from  the  young  people  of  colour  wlio  strolled 

.ibout   in   couples  and   .sat   in   arbours  in   the   public 

garden,  which  was  a  little  damp  on  even  the  hottest 

day  ef  the  year.     If   Mrs.   Maitland  was  in   a  good 

humour  she  received  them.     If  she  was  not  she  was 

f>blivious  of  their  presence,  even  though  they  could  see 

her  reclining  on  her  balcony,  which  she  had  made  a 

sort  of  secluded  bower  where  she  could  take  the  air 

without  observation. 

She  and  Freda  sat  there  the  day  after  Freda's 
arrival,  Mrs.  Maitland  now  and  again  taking  a  long 
look  at  Freda  through  her  lorgnette,  Freda  bearing 
the  scrutiny  with  a  suppressed  smile  which  only  made 
her  sweet  mouth  sweeter. 

"  You  are  quite  a  French  girl,  Freda,"  the  old  lady 
said  at  last,  laying  down  her  lorgnette.  "  You  would 
l)ass  tor  one  anywhere.  And  yet— there  is  something 
English  too— an  air  of  greater  self-reliance  than  the 
French  m\  has  while  she  is  ieune  fiUe.     And  now,  child, 
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wliat  am  I  to  do  with  yo>i  ?  What  prospect  is  there 
here  for  you,  amid  this  canaille?''  She  waved  her 
hand  magnifirently  towards  the  public  gardens— quite 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  a  little  old  lady  with  a  pug- 
dog  in  her  arms  was  shaking  her  gate  and  now  and 
again  emitting  the  words  :  "  Anna  !  Anna  dear  !  Do 
I  intrude  ?  " 

Freda  looked  impaticnlly  towards  the  little  old 
lady.  She  was  very  fond  of  old  people,  and  very 
patient  with  their  httle  ways  ;  but  at  the  moment  she 
was  so  eager  to  set  out  on  her  sea^  ch  that  she  did  not 
want  her  talk  with  Mrs.  Maitland  interrupted. 

"There  is  someone '  she  began. 

"  Only  Georgiana  Scholes.  She  will  go  away  when 
she  sees  I  am  engaged.  Supposing  you  lean  forward  a 
httle  so  that  she  may  see  you  ?  Ah,  has  that  sent 
her  away  ?  So  many  of  these  p  '^^  ^^^^'^  nothing 
to  occupy  their  time  and  minoa.  Why  not  learn 
Spanish?    I  said  to  Georgie  Scholes  only  yesterday. 

You  were  saying,  my  dear ?  " 

"  You  were  saying  that  there  was  no  prospect  for 
me  here,"  said  Freda. 

"  Ah,  so  I  was.  Excuse  my  forgot  fulness.  I  was 
g.nng  to  say  that  you  were  most  welcome  to  stay 
with  me  -^  long  as  ever  you  liked  ;  only  I  was  regret- 
ting the  o^.portunities  I  once  had  of  launching  a  girl 
in  society.  I'm  afraid  you  will  find  it  very  dull, 
Freda,  very  dull." 

Freda  leant  forward  with  her  cheek  propped  in  her 
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h,u,d.   He,  eUvp  eyes  sought  the  old  lady's,  and  looked 
,nto  them  as  though  she  would  read  her  very  soul. 

-  Mrs.  Maitland,"  she  said,  "  you  are  very  good. 
^.,y  good  to  be  willing  to  charge  your.elf  with  me. 
I  kn<.w  how  good  you  are.  how  unselfish,  liow  you 
have  suffered  for  the  sms  of  others.  You  don  t  know 
.lut  an  appetite  I  have,  alas  !  But-I  want  to  go 
„„t  Mito  the  world.  There  was  no  reason  why  I 
.iH.uld  not  have  stayed  on  at  Pont  de  I'lerre  if  it  were 

not  that "  ,         ■        u    u 

"  Ah,  you  are  quite  right.  You  ftnd  mo  m  a  back- 
.ater-a  backwater  of  life.  Please  go  away,  Emily 
Phayre.  I  am  busy  just  now.  Come  in  to  tea  m  the 
afternoon."  Another  old  lady  gave  up  shaking  the 
gate  and  went  away  vuth  a  dejected  air.  ^ou  are 
not  a  creature  for  .  backwater,  with  your  Iooks.  My 
child,  what  is  It  you  want  to  do  ?  " 

"To  find  out  who  I  am,"  said  Freda.     She  burst 
out   passionately,    "  Mrs.    Maitland,   do   you   believe 
I  am  Illegitimate  ?     Oh.  yes.  I  know  ;  but  how  dread- 

,  .    •  ♦■KJr.i-incf      Yet  I  have  to  think  of  it, 

fill  it  IS,  you  are  thinking.      lei  i  iuivl 

to  refute  it,  to  disprove  it   ...  "  ,  „    ti 

'•  My  child,  what  a  painful  thing  to  say  1  Ihc 
handsome  old  face  was  suddenly  suffused  with  colour. 
"  Has  anyone  suggested  such  a  thing  to  you  . 

"  No  one  If  you  knew  what  the  atmosphere  was 
like  at  Les  Roses  you  ^-ould  not  fear  that.  Ah  but  it 
was  kind,  it  was  innocent,  like  the  convent.  Only,  it 
was  something  I  heard  said  long  ago,  between  sleeping 
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and  waking,  when  I  was  recovering  from  an  illness.     I 

did  not  understand  then,  being  only  a  cbild.     As  I 

grew  older  I  came  to  understand.     I  know  myself  that 

it  is  not  true,  not  so.     I  remember  my  father  and 

mother  together.     Ah,  my  angel,  that  my  mother  war, ! 

And  my  dear  young  father  adored  her.     I  want  to  right 

them  more  than  myself.     I  want  to  find  my  name,  to 

discover   my   belongings,   if   I   have   any.     It   is   not 

likely  they  would  have  dropped  out  of  the  sky  and 

k'tt  no  trace.     There  was  Uncle  Stephen,  of  course." 

Mrs.  Maitland  looked  up  with  sudden  interest. 

"  Uncle  Stephen.     There  was  an  uncle  then  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;    he  used  to  come  to  the  house  in  Sloane 

Street " 

"  In  Sloane  Street  ?  You  are  sure  it  was  Sloane 
^Hrcet  ?  " 

"  I  have  carried  it  in  my  mind  all  those  years.  It 
v>as  in  Sloane  Street  we  hved.  My  father's  name 
\\\  Launcelot  Traquair.  My  mother's  name  was 
Elfrida.  I  am  called  after  her.  Elfride  they  called 
me  at  home,  at  Pont  de  Pierre.  Only  manian  called 
me  Freda." 

Mrs.  Maitland  got  up  from  the  sofn.with  the  majes- 
tic air  with  which  she  performed  every  action  of 
life.  She  went  into  the  drawing-room,  signing  to 
Freda  to  follow  her. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  there  was  a  high  inlaid 
desk  on  four  spindle  legs.  She  found  a  bunch  of  keys 
and  opened  the  desk  ;    then  found  another  key  and 
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opened  a  little  duor  which  stood  midway  of  the  pigeon 
holes.  She  put  her  hand  inside,  and  apparently 
].ieL,..ed  a  spring,  for  a  decorated  panel  by  the  door 
cimc  sliding  out.  Within  it  were  some  papers  and  a 
bl'-ibby   pocket-book  of   leather   that   had  once   lx!en 

guoii. 

She  took  the  book  in  her  hand,  and  her  face  was 

.ngitated. 

"  I  thought  of  destroying  this,"  she  said.  "  It 
b<  longed  to  my  unfortunate  nephew  and  contains 
matters  little  to  his  credit.  I  am  glad  now  that  I  did 
not  do  so.  There  are  ent  ios  in  it  which  mu.^t,  I  should 
think,  refer  to  you." 

She  stood  for  a  second  or  two  looking  at  Freda, 
lier  eyes  suddenly  clouded  o^-er. 

"  Poor  child,"  she  said,  "  I  owe  it  to  you  to  do 
anything  I  can  for  you.  I  heard  .  .  .  from  Cle- 
mentine how  you  suffered  !  Let  me  atone  somewhat 
fi.f  liis  sins." 

"  Ih'  was  often  kind,"  said  Freda  dreamily.  "  WTien 
he  was  cruel  I  do  not  think  it  wa?  always  his  fault. 
His  wife  hated  me.  And  ...  I  iioard  Dr.  Regnault 
say  that  with  his  heart  as  it  was  there  would  be  un- 
controllable fury." 

"  Ah,  you  forgive."  For  the  moment  her  majestic 
air  had  departed,  and  she  was  a  shaken  old  woman. 
"  It  was  hardest  of  all  that  his  sins  should  have  taken 
such  a  form.  To  treat  a  little  child  with  cruelty  ! 
And  you  were  not  the  lirst.     Wlien  I  think  of  it  I 
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often   wonder   that  I  can  be  happy— as  happ^-  as   I 
am.    Only  I  am  growing 
forget.     Could    you    hav 

like  that  ?  " 

Slie  thrust  her  hand  within  the  httle  door,  and 
took  out  a  velvet  case.  Oprning  it,  sho  showed  Fr.da 
the  miniature  of  a  boy.  The  features  were  delicate 
and  aristocratic  and  the  colouring  beautiful  ;  but  the 
eyes,  set  too  near,  had  a  shifty  look  ;  and  the  mouth 
was  thin-lipped.  It  was  hke  Andre  and  yet  unlike. 
More  and  more  Andre  had  tended  to  be  his  mother's 
son  rather  than  his  father's. 

"  He  was  a  beautiful  boy,"  she  said.  "  My  only 
sister's  only  child.     You  recognise  it,  Freda  ?  " 

It  was  Denis  Vane  long  before  his  degradation. 
The  eyes  of  the  boy  were  the  eyes  of  the  man.  As  she 
looked  at  it  she  felt  a  pity  rise  in  her  heart  that 
seemed  to  overwhelm  the  old  fear. 

"  WTiat  a  pity  !  "  she  said.     "  Wiat  a  pity  !  " 
"  Ah,  yes,  what  a  pity.     I  don't  know  where  it  came 
from  in  him.     It  must  have  been  some  throw-back,  for 
his  parents  were  high-minded  and  honourable.     Poor 
lad  !     Poor  Denis  !     I  have  a  portrait  of  him  upstairs, 
with  its  face  turned  to  the  wall,  on  horseback,  in  his 
Lancer  uniform.     He  was  wonderfully  handsome.     He 
could  always  do  what  he  would  with  women.     That 
poor  creature  you  call  his  wife-he  sinned  against  h,-r. 
too,  for  she  ran  away  with  him  while  she  was  still  only 
u  child.    lie  would  have  m.arricd  her  if  he  could— I 
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bclR'vr  that-but   he  could  not   divorce  Clemr.itine. 
and  the  laws  of  her  Church  forbade  her  divor. mg^lum. 
I  Nvouder  what  has  become  of  the  p.^or  creature." 
She  look  the  case  out  of  Freda's  hand,  closed  it  and 

nut  It  back  again.  ^    ^    „    ,         ;^ 

"  I  am  glad  you  see  the  pity  of  it,  Freda,    she  said, 
looking  her  age,  with  all  her  little  airs  of  majesty  put 
awav  for  the  moment.     "  Poor  Denis-when  the  dis- 
grace  fell  upon  him-it  was  through  the  cards,  I-rcda. 
I  hate  the  cards  ;  and  yet,  poor  lad,  he  was  so  crooked  : 
if  it  had  not  been  that  way  it  would  have  been  another 
I   uas  glad  his  father   and  mother   were  dead,  and 
there  was  only  me  to  bear  It.     I  did  all  I  could  to 
keep   it    quiet,    but    what    could   one    do  ?     He   was 
cashiered    from    his    regiment.     After    that    he    went 
down  and  down.     That  poor  creature  he  had  tied  cO 

^,,ni "     She  threw  out  her  hands  with  a  helpless 

gesture  "  BeUeve  me,  Freda,"  she  went  on,  "  I  did 
all  I  could  to  keep  him  straight  afterwards  But  he 
was  born  crooked,  poor  boy.  I  gave  him  all  I  cou  d 
eive  Fortunately  for  me,  there  was  something  I  could 
not-  this  house  and  some  other  property  which 
enables  me  to  Uve.  He  took  everything  I  had  to  give, 
and  qua^relled  with  me  afterwards  because  there  was 
this  that  I  could  not  alienate.  But  I  forgive  him  all 
now;    and  so  does  Clementine,  the  angel." 

She  turned  the  key  la  the  desk,  and  put  b.uk  the 
bunch  in  her  pocket. 

"  I  sometimes  wonder,"  she  said,  half  under  her 
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breath,   "  if  lie   might  not   have  done   better  with  a 
woman  who  was  not  an  angel." 

When  they  had  returned  to  the  covered-in  balcony 
Freda  found  Mrs.  Maitland's  glasses  for  her.  The  old 
memories  had  shaken  her,  and  she  fumbled  with  the 
leaves  of  the  pocket  book  like  a  very  old  woman. 

"Certain  entries  here  I  have  marked,"  she  said, 
"  because  I  thought  they  must  refer  to  you.  They  arc 
in  pencil,  and  muci.  rubbed.  You  were  at  Marigny 
nearly  five  years,  I  understand.  Here  is  an  entry — 
3rd  February  :  '  Received  from — something — S.  A.  in 
full  quittance  for  the  child  the  simi  of  £500.'  It  might 
be  '  Honourable  S.  A.,'  but  I  am  not  sure.  He  must 
have  had  his  reasons  for  getting  rid  of  you,  Freda." 

"  '  S.  A.'  That  would  be  Uncle  Stephen.  I  was 
afraid  of  him  even  while  papa  and  mamma  were  alive, 
though  he  used  to  bring  me  presents.  Five  hundred 
pounds  !  People  would  say,  naturall3%  that  it  must 
be  an  unnamed,  unwanted  child  who  was  given  over 
like  that  and  not  an  inquiry  made  as  to  her  fate.  If 
Uncle  Stephen  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ask.  Anyone 
at  Marigny  could  have  told  him " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  afraid  of  wounding  Mrs. 
Maitland's  susceptibihties,  and  the  old  lady  under- 
stood. 

"  Never  mind,  Freda,"  she  said.  "  I  grow  har- 
dened to  such  things.  As  you  say,  or  as  you  convey, 
five  hundred  pounds  was  a  good  sum  to  pay  for  the 
bestowal  elsewhere  of  an  unwanted  child.     And,  my 
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dear,  that  is  not  all.  My  unfortunate  nephew  seems 
to  have  had  other  sums.  Here,  a  year  later,  is  a 
hundred  pounds  from  S.  A.,  and  eighteen  months  later 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

She  sat  looking  down  at  the  last  entry  in  the  pocket- 
book. 

"With  one  sum  and  another  my  nephew  seems 
to  have  received   altogether  seventeen  hundred   and 
twenty-five  pounds  from  this  S.  A.     He  seems  to  have 
grown  more  rapacious  as    time  went   on.    The  last 
entry  is  a  couple  of  months  before  his  death.     Seven- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  four  and 
a  lv.ilf  years'  maintenance  of  a  small,  unwanted  child. 
It  is  too  much,  Freda.     There  must  have  been  a  reason 
lor  getting  rid  of  the  child.     The  easy,  simple  explana- 
tion is  not  enough.     Forgive  me  if  I  accepted  such 
an  explanation.     Child,  I  think  your  looks  refute  it." 
She  went  into  the  drawing-room  and  returned  with 
a  Debrett,  which  she  sat  turning  over  in  silence,  read- 
ing an  entry  here  and  an  entry  there.     Suddenly  she 
looked  up  at  Freda,  and  the  girl  was  struck  by  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes  now  that  the  mists  had  cleared 
oft  them.    They  reminded  her  a  hf.tle  of  Andre's  eyes 
under  his  b-'~4iy  brows  and  long  lasiies. 

"If  the  pencil  writing  is  'The  Honourable'  it 
ought  to  be  simple  enough,"  she  said,  "  for  the  number 
of  Honourable  or  once  Honourable  persons  with  those 
initials  is  limited,  after  all.  Look  at  it,  Freda  ;  your 
eyes  are  stronger  than  mine." 
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Freda  looked  and  looked  again,  turned  the  entry 
in  every  direction,  but  could  not  be  sure. 

"It  may  be  'Honourable,'"  she  said,  but  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  not  another  name.  '  S.  A.' 
might  be  Uncle  Stephen.  Only,  if  that  is  so,  how  did 
we  come  to  be  Traquairs  ?  " 

"  We  might  find  some  clue  at  the  house  in  Sloane 
Street.  You  are  sure  you  remember  ?  Well,  I  am 
going  to  see  my  old  friend  Harriet  Vanston  this  after- 
noon. We  can  go  by  way  of  Sloane  Street.  You 
think  you  would  remember  the  house,  Freda  ?  " 
"  I  have  only  to  close  my  eyes,  and  I  can  see  it," 

said  Freda. 

"We  shall  see  if  there  is  anyone  there  now 
who  remembers  the  Traquairs.  Was  there  any- 
one   else    who    came    in    and    out    whom    you    can 

remember  ?  " 

"No;  we  had  no  visitors  except  Urcle  Stephen. 
He  generally  came  in  the  evening.  Papa  was  not 
always  there.  Sometimes  he  went  away  for  days, 
and  there  was  only  mother  and  myself  and  my  old 

nurse." 

"  What  became  of  the  nurse  ?  " 

"  She  went  back  to  her  home  in  the  country.  I 
remember  how  she  dressed  me  for  the  last  time  for 
that  journey  to  France  ;  and  how  the  tears  kept  drop- 
ping down  on  her  purple  dress.  What  part  of  the 
country  I  don't  know  except  that  it  was  not  very 
far    from    London.     We  stayed  at   her  cottage  once, 
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but  I    have  quite   forgotten   how  we  went. 
I  was  onl\-  six  years  old." 

"  Y(jr  don't  know  lier  name  ?  " 

"  She  was  only  Nanna  to  me.     I  believe  my  mother 
culled  her  Anne.     I  nvxcv  heard  any  other  name  for 

her." 

"  We  can't  go  looking  up  all  the  old  women  whose 

names  are  Anne  in  the  villages  round  about  London. 

Besides,   probably,   she   would   have  known   nothmg. 

though  she  may  have  suspected  something.^^  Anyhow. 

we  needn't  consider  Anne  for  the  present." 

It  was  wonderful  to  Freda.     She  had  not  in  the 

least  thought  of  Mrs.  Maitland  as  being  hkely  to  help 

her  in  her  search.     She  had  regarded  the  old  lady  as 

her  first  step— a  sort  of  jumping-off  place  before  she 
should  plunge  into  the  world  where  lay  somewhere 
the  mystery  of  her  birth. 

At  this  moment  the  lunch-bell  rang.  It  was 
a  frugal  lunch  enough,  but  served  daintily  on 
old  china  and  with  fine,  worn  silver  and  good 
glass.    If  Mrs.  Maitland  only  ate   an  apple  she  ate 

it  in  state. 

By  the  time  they  had  finished  their  black  coffee, 
which  was  served  in  delicate  little  porcelain  cups,  the 
carriage  from  the  livery  stables  was  at  the  door.  Mrs. 
Maitland's  getting  into  her  carriage  was  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphal procession  which  all  the  neighbours  peeped 
thrcagh  their  windows  to  see.  Clara  preceded  the  old 
lady  with  cushions ;    Kate,  the  cook,  foUowed  with 
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rugs.    Tho   two   ladies  were   finally  established   and 
the  carriage  rolled  off. 

Freda  ga/^d  from  side  to  side  eagerly.     Slie  had 
only  seen  London  lamp-lit  in  the  haze  of  the  late  after- 
noon, and  then  it  had  been  a  wonderful  place  enough. 
To    the    girl    unacquainted    with    towns    the    streets 
through  which  they  drove  seemed  endless.     As  they 
went  on  the  houses  seemed  to  grow  bigger  and  bigger. 
The  dinginess  of  the  Netting  Hill  houses  had  been  an 
amazement   to   Freda.     How   could  any   house-fronts 
be  so  dirty.     She  cried  out  with  delight  at  the  Park, 
its  yellowing  trees  filled  in  with  a    blue  mist.     Mrs. 
Maitland  pointed  her  out  this  and  that  place  of  interest 
as  they  went.    There  was  the  Row,  a  ic.v  languid 
carriages  passing  in  each  direction.     And  now  they 
were  at  Knightsbridge.     The  girl  began  to  have  vague 
memories  of  her  locality.     They  turned  down  Sloane 
Street.    Mrs.   Maitland  had  bidden  the  driver  m  a 
lofty  manner  to  go  slowly.     Freda  gazed  from  side  to 
side  eagerly.    There  were  shops  on  either  side.     Surely 
there  were  only  a  few  when  she  remembered  them. 
But  she  had  been  only  a  child,  and  she  could  not  be 

sure. 

Ah,  there  was  a  milliner's  shop  !  Was  it  the  same  ? 
But  no  ;  a  chemist's  shop  followed  it.  Then  another 
milliner's,  then 

That  clue  had  broken  off  short. 

"  I*  is  not  at  all  as  I  remember  it,"  said  Freda. 
"There  were  only  a  few  shops  and  then  the  house. 
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Yet  I  thought  I  could  have  found  my  way  bhndfold. 
Now  I  am  sure  of  nothing." 

They  drove  on  down  the  street,  the  girl's  bewildered 
gaze  going  from  side  to  side  in  search  of  something 
she  could  identify.  But  there  was  nothing.  The  un- 
familiar street  was  not  what  she  remembered.  She 
shook  her  head  despairingly. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  Uke,"  she  said,  "  or  I  have  for- 
gotten." 
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"  PouF  !  "  said  Mrs.  Maitland,  "  Pouf !  "  She  had  lived 
in  Paris  and  rather  affected  French  ejaculations. 
"  Don't  be  dismayed,  child.  If  a  clue  were  not  broken 
cff  twenty  times,  only  to  be  taken  up  again,  what  would 
become  of  all  the  stories  ?  To  be  sure  thirteen  years 
is  a  long  time  ;  and  there  are  few  spots  in  London  you 
wouldn't  find  changed  in  thirteen  years." 

"  I    have    counted    eight    milliners'    shops,"    said 
Freda.     "  There  used  to  be  only  one." 

"  Then  you  have  to  make  inquiries  at  eight  shops 
instead  of  at  one,"  Mrs.  Maitland  said  loftily. 
Then  she  had  an  idea. 

"  Freda,  child,"  she  said  ;  "  I  shall  put  you  down 
here  and  let  you  go  and  ask  your  questions.  There's 
a  cake-shop  over  there.  Wlien  you've  done  seeing 
your  milliners  go  there  and  get  your  tea  and  wait  till 
I  fetch  you.  You'll  do  it  much  better  alone ;  and 
Harriet  and  I  will  enjoy  our  talk  together.  I  can  trust 
your  discretion  not  to  take  any  notice  of  strangers. 
To  be  sure  a  girl  is  much  safer  in  London  streets  than 
she  would  be  in  Paris.    Go  to  your  milliners'  shops, 
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rhild  ;  and  if  you  find  a  clue  bring  it  to  me  and  we  will 
discuss  it  together." 

The  grandeur  ot  the  old  lady's  manner  made  Freaa 

smile,  though  the  matter  was  srrious  enough  for  her. 

Mrs.  Maitland  caRed  to  the  driver  to  stop,  with  as 

magnificent  an  air  as  though  she  had  been  a  duchess 

drivmg  m  her  own  carriage,  rather  than  an  old  ladv 

who  lived  in  a  decayed  crescent  of  Netting  Hill  driving 

in  a  hired  carriage  from  a  low-down  livery  stables. 

Freda  got  out,  and  after  one  or  two  more  adjurations 

from  the  old  lady  not  to  stray  from  the  path  she  was 

standing  on,  the  carriage  drove  away,  leaving  Freda 

at  last  embarked  on  her  search. 

She   walked    along    till    she    reached    a    milliner's 
shop,  about  half  a  dozen  doors  from  the  top  of  Sloane 
Street,  which  she  guessed  to  be  somewhere  near  the 
situati'on  of  her  old  landmark.     Why,  oh,  why  were 
there  so  many  milUners'  shops  in  that  particular  street  ? 
She  had  a  rueful  memory  of  Denis  Vane's  story  of  the 
man  who  had  found  the  treasure  at  the  foot  of  the 
fairy  ragweed  and  tied  his  garter  about   it   so   that 
he  might   come   and   dig   it   up   at   his   leisure,   but 
coming  next  day  had  found  the  twenty-acre  field  full 
of  rac-weeds  from  end  to  end.  everyone  with  its  garter. 
She  entered  the  shop,  and  an  assistant  came  forward 
+ )  ask  what  madame  desired.    She  was  a  very  magnifi- 
cent lady  in  a  trailing  black  silk  gown,  and  when 
Freda  asked  her  question  the  lady's  manner  under- 
went an  instant  change. 
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breath,   "  if  he  might  not   have  done  better  with  a 
woman  who  was  not  an  angel." 

Wlien  they  had  returned  to  the  covercd-in  balcony 
Freda  found  Mrs.  Maitland's  glasses  for  h:r.  The  c^ld 
memories  had  shaken  her,  and  she  fumbled  with  the 
leaves  of  the  pocket  book  like  a  verj'  old  woman. 

"  Certain  entries  here  I  have  marked,"  she  said, 
"  because  I  thought  they  must  n-fer  to  you.  They  are 
in  pencil,  and  much  rubbed.  You  were  at  Marigny 
nearly  five  years,  I  understand.  Here  is  an  entry — 
3rd  February  :  '  Received  from — something — S.  A.  in 
full  quittance  for  the  child  the  sum  of  ;{500.'  It  might 
be  '  Honourable  S.  A.,'  but  I  am  not  sure.  He  must 
have  had  his  reasons  for  getting  rid  of  you,  Freda." 

"  '  S.  A.'  That  would  be  Uncle  Stephen.  I  was 
afraid  of  him  even  while  papa  and  mamma  were  alive, 
though  he  used  to  bring  me  presents.  Five  hundred 
pounds  !  People  would  say,  naturally,  that  it  must 
be  an  unnamed,  unwanted  child  who  was  given  over 
like  that  and  not  an  inquiry  made  as  to  her  fate.  If 
Uncle  Stephen  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ask.  Anyone 
at  Marigny  could  have  told  him " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  afraid  of  wounding  Mrs. 
Maitland's  susceptibihties,  and  the  old  lady  under- 
stood. 

"  Never  mind,  Freda,"  she  said.  *'  I  grow  har- 
dened to  such  things.  As  you  say,  or  as  you  convey, 
five  hundred  pounds  was  a  good  sum  to  pay  for  the 
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dear,  that  is  not  all.  My  unfortunate  nephew  seems 
to  have  had  other  sums.  Here,  a  year  later,  is  a 
hundred  pounds  from  S.  A.,  and  eighteen  months  hiter 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds." 

She  sat  looking  down  at  the  last  entry  in  the  pocket- 
book. 

"With  one  sum  and  another  my  nephew  seems 
to  have  received  altogether  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  from  this  S.  A.     He  seems  to  have 
grown  more  rapacious  as    time  went  on.    The  last 
entry  is  a  couple  of  months  before  his  death.     Seven- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  for  the  four  and 
a  >^^lf  years'  maintenance  of  a  small,  unwanted  child. 
It  is  too  much,  Freda.    There  must  have  been  a  reason 
for  getting  rid  of  the  child.     The  easy,  simple  explana- 
tion is  not  enough.     Forgive  me  if  I  accepted  such 
an  explanation.    Child,  I  think  your  looks  refute  it." 
She  went  into  the  drawing-room  and  returned  with 
a  Debrett,  which  she  sat  turning  over  in  silence,  read- 
ing an  entry  here  and  an  entry  there.     Suddenly  she 
looked  up  at  Freda,  and  the  girl  was  struck  by  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes  now  that  the  mists  had  cleared 
oft  them.    They  reminded  her  a  little  of  Andre's  eyes 
under  his  bushy  brows  and  long  lashes. 

"If  the  pencil  writing  is  'The  Honourable'  it 
ought  to  be  simple  enough,"  she  said,  "  for  the  number 
of  Honourable  or  once  Honourable  persons  with  those 
initials  is  limited,  after  all.  Look  at  it,  Freda  ;  your 
eyes  are  stronger  than  mine." 
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Freda  locked  and  looked  again,  turned  the  entry 
in  every  direction,  but  could  not  be  sure. 

"  It  may  be  '  Honourable,'  "  she  said,  but  I  nm 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  not  another  name.  '  S.  A.' 
might  be  Uncle  Stephen.  Only,  if  that  is  so,  how  did 
we  come  to  be  Traquairs  ?  " 

"  We  might  find  some  clue  at  the  house  in  Sloane 
Street.  You  are  sure  you  remember  ?  Well,  I  am 
going  to  see  my  old  friend  Harriet  Vanston  this  after- 
noon. We  can  go  by  way  of  Sloane  Street.  You 
think  you  would  remember  the  house,  Freda  ?  " 

"  I  have  only  to  close  my  eyes,  and  I  can  see  it," 

said  Freda. 

"We  shall  see  if  there  is  anyone  there  now 
who  remembers  the  Traquairs.  Was  there  any- 
one  else    who    came    in    and    out    whom    you    can 

remember  ?  " 

"  No  ;  we  had  no  visitors  except  Un^le  Stephen. 
He  generally  came  in  the  evening.  Papa  was  not 
always  there.  Sometimes  he  went  away  for  days, 
and  there  was  only  mother  and  myself  and  my  old 

nurse." 

"  What  became  of  the  nurse  ?  " 

"She  went  back  to  her  home  in  the  cimntry.  I 
remember  how  she  dressed  me  for  the  last  time  for 
that  journey  to  France  ;  and  how  the  tears  kept  drop- 
ping down  on  her  purple  dress.  WTiat  part  of  the 
country  I  don't  know  except  that  it  was  not  veiy 
far    from    London.    We  stayed  at   her  cottage  once, 
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but  I   have  quite   forgotten  how  we  went. 
I  was  only  six  years  old." 

'•  You  don't  know  her  name  ?  " 

-  She  was  only  Nanna  to  me.     I  beheve  my  mother 
culled  her  Aime.     I  never  heard  any  other  name  for 

her." 

"  We  can't  go  looking  up  all  the  old  women  whose 
names  are  Anne  in  the  villages  round  about  London. 
Besides,  probably,  she  would  have  known  notlnng, 
though  she  may  have  suspected  something.^^  Anyhow, 
we  needn't  consider  Anne  for  the  present." 

It  was  wonderful  to  Freda.  She  had  not  in  the 
least  thought  of  Mrs.  Maitland  as  being  hkely  to  help 
her  in  her  search.  She  had  regarded  the  old  lady  as 
her  first  step-a  sort  of  jumping-off  place  before  she 
should  plunge  into  the  world  where  lay  somewhere 
the  mystery  of  her  birth. 

At  this  moment  the  lunch-bell  rang.  It  was 
a  frugal  lunch  enough,  but  served  daintily  on 
old  china  and  with  fine,  worn  silver  and  good 
glass.    If  Mrs.  Maitland  only  ate   an  apple  she  ate 

it  in  state. 

By  the  time  they  had  finished  their  black  coffee, 
which  was  served  in  dehcate  little  porcelain  cups,  the 
carriage  from  the  livery  stables  was  at  the  door.  Mrs. 
Maitland's  getting  into  her  carriage  was  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphal procession  which  all  the  neighbours  peeped 
through  their  windows  to  see.  Clara  preceded  the  old 
lady  with  cushions;    Kate,  the  cook,  foUowed  with 
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rugs.    The   two   ladies   wi 
the  carriage  rolled  off. 

Freda  gazed  from  sidt 
only  seen  London  lamp-lit 
noon,  and  then  it  had  bee 
To    the    girl    unacquaintt 
through  which  they  drov 
went  on  the  houses  seeme 
The  dinginess  of  the  Nott 
amazement   to  Freda.    I 
be  so  dirty.     She  cried  o 
its  yellowing  trees  filled 
Maitland  pointed  her  ov* 
as  they  went.    There  w 
carriages  passing  in  eacl 
were  at  Knightsbridge. 
memories  of  her  locality 
Street.    Mrs.   Maitland  1 
lofty  manner  to  go  slowl 
side  eagerly.    There  were 
there  were  only  a  few 
But  she  had  been  only  ; 
sure. 

Ah,  there  was  a  millii 
But  no  ;   a  chemist's  slv 

milliner's,  then 

That  clue  had  broke 

"It  is  not  at  all  as 

"There  were  only  a  fe 
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ladies  were   finally   established   and 

1  off. 

rom  sidti  to  side  eagerly.  She  had 
lamp-lit  in  the  haze  of  the  late  after- 
had  been  a  wonderful  place  enough, 
acquainted  with  towns  the  streets 
:iey  drove  seemed  endless.  As  they 
;es  seemed  to  grow  bigger  and  bigger, 
the  Notting  Hill  houses  had  been  an 
^reda.    How  could  any  house-fronts 

2  cried  out  with  delight  at  the  Park, 
es  filled  in  with  a    blue  mist.     Mrs. 

her  ov*  this  and  that  place  of  interest 
There  was  the  Row,  a  few  languid 
;  in  each  direction.  And  now  they 
bridge.    The  girl  began  to  have  vague 

locality.     They  turned  down  Sloane 
aitland  had  bidden  the  driver  in  a 

go  slowly.  Freda  gazed  from  side  to 
here  were  shops  on  either  side.  Surely 
'  a  few  when  she  remembered  them, 
en  only  a  child,  and  she  could  not  be 

is  a  miUiner's  shop  !  Was  it  the  same  ? 
mist's  shop  followed  it.    Then  another 


ad  broken  off  short. 

at  all  as  I  remember  it,"  said  Freda. 

•nly  a  few  shops  and  then  the  house. 


They  drove  on  down  the  street,  the 
gaze  going  from  side  to  side  in  scar 
she  could  identify.  But  there  was  n( 
familiar  street  was  not  what  she  re 
shook  her  head  despairingly. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  like,"  she  said, 
gotten." 


treet,  the  girl  s  bewildered 
•  in  search  of  something 
re  was  nothing.  The  un- 
it she  remembered.     She 


,he  said,  '  or  I  have  for- 
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"  PouF  !  "  said  Mrs.  Maitl 
in  Paris  and  rather  a 
"  Don't  be  dismayed,  chil 
off  twenty  times,  only  to  I 
become  of  all  the  stories 
is  a  long  time  ;  and  there 
wouldn't  find  changed  in 
"  I    have    counted    e 
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Irs.  Maitland,  "  Pouf !  "  She  had  lived 
■ather  affected  French  ejaculations, 
lyed,  child.  If  a  clue  were  not  broken 
only  to  be  taken  up  again,  what  would 
le  stories  ?  To  be  sure  thirteen  years 
ind  there  are  few  spots  in  London  you 
anged  in  thirteen  years." 
lunted    eight    milliners'    shops,"    said 
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CHAPTER    XI 

THE   GOOD    SAMARITANS 

"  PouF  !  "  said  Mrs.  Maitland,  "  Pouf !  "  She  had  lived 
in  Paris  and  rather  affected  French  ejaculations. 
"  Don't  be  dismayed,  child.  If  a  clue  were  not  broken 
off  twenty  times,  only  to  be  taken  up  again,  what  would 
become  of  all  the  stories  ?  To  be  sure  thirteen  years 
is  a  long  time  ;  and  there  are  few  spots  in  London  you 
wouldn't  find  changed  in  thirteen  years." 

•'  I    have    counted    eight    milliners'    shops,"    said 
Freda.     "  There  used  to  be  only  one." 

"  Then  you  have  to  make  inquiries  at  eight  shops 
instead  of  at  one,"  Mrs.  Maitland  said  loftily. 
Then  she  had  an  idea. 

"  Freda,  child,"  she  said  ;  "  I  shall  put  you  do\Mi 
here  and  let  you  go  and  ask  your  questions.  There's 
a  cake-shop  over  there.  When  you've  done  seeing 
your  milliners  go  there  and  get  your  tea  and  wait  *ill 
I  fetch  you.  You'll  do  it  much  better  alone ;  and 
Harriet  and  I  will  enjoy  our  talk  together.  I  cai.  trust 
your  discretion  not  to  take  any  notice  of  strangers. 
To  be  sure  a  girl  is  much  safer  in  London  streets  than 

ny^    *A    trcmr    milliner*'    sVlftnS, 
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child  ;  and  if  you  find  a  clue  bring  it  to  me  and  we  will 
-discuss  it  together." 

The  grandeur  of  the  old  lady's  manner  made  Freda 
smile,  though  the  matter  was  serious  enough  for  her. 
Mrs.  Maitland  called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  with  as 
magnificent  an  air  as  though  she  had  been  a  duchess 
drivnng  in  her  own  carriage,  rather  than  an  old  lady 
who  lived  in  a  decayed  crescent  of  Notting  Hill  driving 
in  a  hired  carriage  from  a  low-down  livery  stables. 
Freda  got  out,  and  after  one  or  two  more  adjurations 
from  the  old  lady  not  to  stray  from  the  path  she  was 
standing  on,  the  carriage  drove  away,  leaving  Freda 
at  last  embarked  on  her  search. 

She   walked   along   till   she   reached   a   milUner's 
shop,  about  half  a  dozen  doors  from  the  top  of  Sloane 
Street,  which  she  guessed  to  be  somewhere  near  the 
situation  of  her  old  landmark.    Wliy,  oh,  why  were 
there  so  many  milliners*  shops  in  that  particular  street  ? 
She  had  a  rueful  memory  of  Denis  Vane's  story  of  the 
man  who  had  found  the  treasure  at  the  foot  of  the 
fairy  ragweed  and  tied  his  garter   about   it   so   that 
he  might   come   and   dig   it   up   at   his   leisure,   but 
coming  next  day  had  found  the  twenty-acre  field  full 
o:  rag-weeds  from  end  to  end.  everyone  with  it    garter. 
She  entered  the  shop,  and  an  assistant  came  forward 
to  ask  what  madame  desired.    She  was  a  very  magnifi- 
cent lady  in  a  trailing  black  silk  gown,  and  when 
Freda  asked  her  question  the  lady's  manner  under- 
went an  instant  change. 
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"  Don't  know  I'm  sure,"  she  said  haughtily.  "  The 
present  proprietors  have  only  been  here  a  year." 

She  turned  away  to  the  next  customer,  her  face 
changing  back  again  to  its  smiling  obsequiousness. 

A  portly  lady  \\ith  grey  hair,  who  had  just  held 
open  the  swing-door  for  a  customer  to  pass  out,  came 
over  to  Freda  and  asked,  with  a  frowning  look  at  the 
haughty  assistant  who  had  turned  her  back  on  Freda, 
if  she  were  being  served. 

"  The  young  ^jerson  wished  to  know,"  said  the 
supercilious  assistant  in  a  weary  voice,  "about 
someone  who  lived  in  a  house  somewhere  near  here 
thirteen  years  ago." 

The  face  of  the  grey-haired  lady  darkened  as  thou{,' 
Freda  had  done  her  some  serious  wrong.    A  titter 
passed  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  assistants,  and  the 
ladies  who  were  trying  on  hats  all  turned  and  stared 

at  Freda. 

"We  can't  give  you  any  information,"  said  the 
grey-haired  lady,  holding  open  the  door  for  Freda 
to  pass  through  ;  and  the  girl  found  herself  in  the 
street  with  a  forlorn  sense  of  having  been  very  rudely 

treated. 

She  entered  the  next  shop  with  a  timidity  of  man- 
ner which  made  the  dapper-looking  gentleman  who 
apparently  owned  the  shop  and  was  for  the  moment  in 
consultation  with  the  most  stately  of  all  the  stately 
assistants,  suspect  a  begging  errand.  There  was  no 
customer  in  the  shop  at  the  moment,  and  the  black 
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silk  ladies  were  engaged  in  setting  the  hats  on  their 
stands  at  a  becoming  angle. 

"Wliat  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  for 
you  ?  "  he  asked  Freda,  w-ith  an  affability  which  at 
any  moment  might  turn  into  a  scowl. 

"  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  where " 

"  There's  a  London  Directory  at  the  public-house 
at  the  corner,"  he  answered,  turning  his  back  as  though 
the  incident  were  closed. 

"The    London    Directory   can't    help    me,"    said 

Freda.     "  It  i^ " 

"  We  make  it  a  rule  never  to  sign  petitions,  said 
the  gentleman.  "We  are  of  all  politics  here,  and 
vve're  \avisectionists  or  anti-vivisectionists  accordmg 
to  our  customers.  We  don't  object  to  the  use  of  the 
bearing-rein,  since  most  of  our  customers  use  it ;  and 
we  don't  care  a  hang  whether  or  not  women  have 
votes.    Do  we,  Miss  Simmons  ?  " 

He  had  changed  his  mind  about  scowling,  and  was 
facetious  instead.  He  looked  around  at  his  employees 
for  applause  and  received  it.  Miss  Simmonds  was 
wreathed  in  smiles  until  apparently  the  hilarity  of  one 
of  the  other  young  women  grated  on  her,  for  she 
turned  about  somewhat  sharply  and  suggested  that 
Miss  Gibbons  would  be  good  enough  not  to  let  that  hat 

drop. 

"  Sorry  we've  no  time  to  oblige,"  the  gentleman 
said,  still  smiling  with  the  radiance  of  his  humour 
and  bowing  Freda  into  the  street. 
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Freda's  first  experiences  certainly  were  not  en- 
couraging. It  took  all  her  com  age  to  go  into  a  third 
shop;  and  she  had  stood  so  long  at  the  window, 
apparently  in  rapt  contemplation  of  the  hats,  that 
the  lady  who  had  been  watching  her  over  the  white 
and  gold  blind  might  be  excused  for  the  shortness  of 
her  manner  when  she  discovered  that  Freda  had  no 
interest  at  all  in  the  creations  or  confections  with  which 
the  window  was  adorned. 

Another  lady  barely  listened  to  Freda's  question, 
but  kept  on  suggesting  hat  after  hat  as  hkely  to  suit 
Madame ;  until  Freda  had  a  happy  idea  and  made 
up  her  mind  in  a  rush  to  buy  a  hat,  it  having  flashed 
upon  her  suddenly  that  it  was  the  only  way  she  could 
possibly  hope  to  get  a  sympathetic  hearing. 

She  aUowed  the  assistant  to  select  a  hat  for  her 
without  asking  the  price,  barely  noticing  the  effect  of 
it  on  her  head  in  the  many  mirrors  all  around  the 
green-carpeted  square  which  made  the  interior  of  the 
shop.  When  the  matter  was  completed  she  asked  her 
question.  Could  they  tell  her  anything  of  people  who 
had  lived  in  a  house  close  by  several  years  ago— 
people  named  Matheson. 

The  name  had  come  into  her  memory  with  a  sudden 
rush.  Miss  Matheson  was  the  name  of  the  maiden 
lady  who  hved  in  the  downstairs  regions  and  was 
the  landlady  of  the  house.  Freda  had  never 
seen  much  of  her.    There  were  two  sisters,  incessantly 
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She  had  almost  forgotten  their  existence ;  it  seemed 
as  though  the  locahty  must  have  brought  it  back, 
so  long  it  had  been  forgotten. 

-Matheson.'"  the  assistant  repeated  vacantly. 
''No;  I  can't  say  I  ever  heard  of  anyone  of 
that  ;ame.    If  you  wait  a  moment  I'll  ask  Madame 

^"""The  lady  with  the  Petrarchan  appellation  sat  at 
a  little  table  in  the  comer,  ostensibly  writing  letters, 
but  really  at  the  receipt  of  custom. 

Freda  watched  the  colloquy  hopefully.     It  did  not 
take  very  long  ;   but  when  the  answer  came  it  dashed 

all  her  hopes.  ., 

"  Madame  says  all  these  houses  are  newly  built. 
The  others  were  pulled  down  years  ago  to  make  room 
for  flats  and  shops.  Will  madam  wish  to  pay  for  the 
hat  now  or  on  delivery  ?  It  shall  be  sent  home  this 
evening.  I  am  sure  madam  will  be  greatly  pleased 
when  she  wears  it.     It  is  the  very  latest  mode  m 

Paris "  ( 

"How  much  is  it  ?  »  Freda  asked,  coming  out  of 

her  dream.  ^^ 

"  Three  and  a  half  guineas,  madam. 

Three  and  a  half  guineas  1  Freda  gasped.  WTiy  it 
was  nearly  a  hundred  francs  !  And  she  had  not  wanted 
the  thing  at  aU.  She  had  scarcely  glanced  at  it  But 
she  did  not  dare  to  refuse  now,  though  her  hp  shook  a 
little  as  she  opened  her  purse.  She  had  got  some 
English  gold  on  the  boat  yesterday,  and  there  was  just 
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enough  of  it  to  pay  for  the  hat  and  leave  her  a  few 
silver  coins  over.  Wliat  a  goose  she  had  been  not 
to  have  inquired  the  price  !  For  a  second  she  thought 
of  asking  them  to  let  her  have  a  cheaper  hat ;  but  they 
had  already  forgotten  her  existence. 

She  felt  very  unhappy  as  she  turned  out  into  the 
street.  Maman  had  always  scolded  her  because  she 
had  been  thriftless.  "Ah,  ma  fille,''  she  had  been 
used  to  say,  "  I  shall  never  make  a  French  girl  of 
thee." 

Then  it  had  been  a  question  of  a  little  money. 
Now  it  was  a  question  of  a  great  sum  to  Freda's  mind, 
a  huge  sum  it  would  have  been  to  maman^s.  F  eda 
guessed  how  huge  a  sum,  and  measured  the  greatness 
of  maman's  love  by  the  struggle  it  must  have  been  to 
withdraw  so  much  from  the  money  she  kept  putting 
by  for  Andr^  every  year.  If  maman  bat  knew  !  Nearly 
a  fifth  part  of  her  gift  gone  for  a  vorthless  hat  which 
Freda  could  have  made,  and  made  much  prettier,  for 
a  few  francs !  And  the  result  had  been  nothing ; 
nothing  except  to  tell  her  that  she  might  leave  those 
other  milliners'  shops  unvisited,  which,  after  all,  was 
something.  She  had  been  afraid  of  tears  if  she 
had  met  other  rude  people  like  those  she  had  met. 
Indeed,  she  had  been  on  the  edge  of  tears  since  she 
began. 

She  walked  along  thinking  now  of  what  she  was 
to  do  when  maman's  gift  was  exhausted.  She  could 
not  and  would  not  ask  !Mrs.  Maitland  for  money.     More 
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—she  was  not  going  to  stay  with  her  for  any  long 
time.  Sweet  and  pleasant  as  the  old  lady  had  been 
in  assuring  her  that  her  company  was  a  boon,  she  yet 
suspected  that  there  was  very  little  money  to  spare 
m  the  establishment.  She  would  have  to  look  for 
something  to  do  and  that  quickly.  And  she  wanted 
to  pay  maman  back  her  five  hundred  francs.  It  was 
enough  that  she  had  been  fed  and  clothed  all  those  years 
without  taking  five  hundred  francs  from  Andr6,  whom 
she  had  refused  to  marry. 

She  walked  up  the  street  slowly  towards  Knights- 
bridge.  WTiat  a  maelstrom  it  was!  How  was  she 
ever  to  find  anything  in  such  a  place  ?  She  was  suddenly 
home-sick  for  Pont  de  Pierre,  its  blue  sky,  its  sea- 
breezes,  the  little  gaily-coloured  houses  with  their 
contrasting  shutters  and  steep  high  roofs.  It  was  a 
grey  October  day ;  there  was  no  Ufe  in  the  air  and 
the  pavement  was  muddy  underfoot. 

She  said  to  herself  that  to-night  when  she  was 
alone  in  her  room  she  would  write  a  letter  to  maman 
which  should  empty  out  her  full  heart.  She  would 
make  her  understand,  or  she  would  try  to,  that  though 
her  unfortunate  English  blood  prevented  her  being 
ready  to  accept  Andre  as  her  husband,  although  he 
was  the  choice  of  older  and  wiser  people  who  loved 
her,  yet  it  did  not  touch  at  all  her  daughterly  love  for 
mama7i,  her  sisterly  love  for  Andr6.  "  If  I  had  not 
come  to  regard  him  as  a  dear  and  tender  brother," 
she  thought  of  herself  as  writing  ;   "  if  he  had  not  been 
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SO  dear  it  would  have  been  easier  to  regard  him  in 
another  relationship." 

"  Mind  where  you're  going  to ! "  said  someone 
roughly.  She  looked  up,  shocked,  a  little  giddy.  She 
had  been  struck  in  the  shoulder  by  the  end  of  a  plank 
a  man  was  carrying  ;  and  for  a  second  she  felt  stunned. 
The  crowd  hurried  past  her  either  way.  No  one 
apparently  had  noticed  her  mishap.  But,  yes,  some- 
one had.  There  was  a  butcher's  shop  close  by.  A 
man  in  a  tweed  suit,  who  looked  like  a  country  gentle- 
man rather  than  a  butcher,  was  standing  at  his  shop 
door.    He  came  hurrying  to  Freda's  assistance. 

"  Come  in  here,  miss,"  he  said  ;  "  you're  feeling  a  bit 
anyhow— ain't  you  ?  These  'ere  things  shouldn't  be 
allowed  in  the  street.  Take  a  chair  and  I'll  get  you 
a  glass  of  water." 

The  good  Samaritan  brought  her  into  a  glass- 
fronted  office  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  where  a  large 
lady  in  a  tight -fitting  prune  satin  dress,  a  couple  of 
yards  of  gold  chain  meandering  about  her  neck  and 
bosom,  was  sitting  in  front  of  an  open  ledger  and  a 
pile  of  account  books. 

"  This  is  my  missus,"  he  explained  to  Freda  ;  and 
then  to  the  large  lady  :  "  See  'ere,  Flossie,  this  poor 
thing  'as  been  'it  in  the  chest  by  one  o'  them  chaps 
a-carryin'  of  planks  in  the  street.  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  she  ain't  winded.  Let  'er  sit  quiet  along 
o'  you  for  a  bit  till  she  recovers  'erself." 
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speech,  strange  as  it  was,  was  not  repellant.  for  she 
remembered  Nanna  talking  in  some  such  way  years 

ugo. 

The  benevolent  butcher  brought  her  a  glass  of  water 
from  which  she  sipped.  She  was  looking  pale  and 
upset,  as  much  from  her  unpleasant  experiences  at 
the  milliners'  shops  as  from  the  impact  of  the  plank 
with  her  aching  shoulder.  The  lady  in  the  prune  satm 
was  looking  at  her  compassionately. 

-  My  !  "  she  said,  "  she  do  look  bad  !  I'll  tell  you 
wot,  Peter.  There's  nothing  much  doin'  at  this  hour. 
Supposin'  I  take  her  into  the  parlour  for  a  rest.  ^If 
she's  hke  me  she  isn't  hkely  to  recover  from  bem  a 
bit  overcome  with  all  this  meat  round  'er.    Not  she  I 

And  not  me  !  " 

"  There,  Flossie,  I  never  knew  such  a  one— not  to 

be  a  butcher's  wife ! "  said  her  spouse  admiringly. 
Freda  was  ushered  into  the  butcher's  parlour,  a 

dark  little   place,   the   lower   panes   of  the   windovv 
"  muffed  "  the  darkness  added  to  by  the  heavy  plush 
window   curtains,   the  dark   Brussels   carpet    on   the 
floor  and  the  ponderous  mid-Victorian  furniture.    She 
was  obliged  to  recHne  on  a  slippery  horse-hair  sofa, 
with   a   Berlin   wool  cushion   under  her  head.    The 
design  represented  a  group  of  dogs,  and  the  beads 
which  had  been  put  in  for  the  high  lights  of  the  picture 
were  unpleasantly  hard  and  cold  to  her  cheek.    She 
was  offered  various  refreshments,  from  gin  and  water 
to  a  cup  of  tea.  and  decided  m  favour  of  the  latter. 
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The  butcher's  wife,  whose  name  Freda  discovered 
to  be  Mrs.  Grant,  put  on  the  kettle  to  boil,  and  having 
set  out  the  tea-cups  and  sent  one  of  the  men  in  the  shop 
for  some  milk,  she  sat  down  and  stared  at  Freda. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  I  knowed  it  would  be  a  cup  of 
tea.  You're  not  one  of  the  gin-and-water  sort— 
nor  a  drop  o'  Scotch.     How  do  you  feel  now,  my 

dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  much  better,"  said  Freda  gratefully.  "  You 
are  really  too  good  and  kind." 

"  Didn't  do  you  no  good,  /  know,  seein'  all  that 
there  'orrid  meat,"  Mrs.  Grant  said,  letting  the  gold 
chain  drop  through  her  fingers.  "Soon  as  I  laid 
eyes  on  you  I  knowed  you  'ad  a  dehcate  stummick, 
same  as  myself." 

Freda  did  not  quite  knov;  what  to  say  in  answer 
to  this.  It  seemed  a  curious  point  of  view  from  a 
butcher's  wife. 

Apparently  the  lady  guessed  what  was  in  her 
mind,  for  she  said  : 

"  You're  thinkin'  I'm  a  rum  one,  ain't  you  ?  for 
runnin'  down  wot  we  gets  our  hvin'  from.  Well— 
I  never  could  a-bear  it  and  I  never  shall.  '  Grant,' 
I  often  says  to  my  'usband,  '  you  'ave  a  'ard  'eart.' 
WTien  we  retire  to  our  httle  place  in  the  country  1 
won't  'ave  so  much  as  a  chicking  on  the  table.  Grant, 
'e  don't  like  the  idea,  but  as  I  teU  him  'e'll  'ave  to  like 
it.  I  don't  eat  a  bit  o'  meat  now  once  in  a  twelve- 
!v.!=7-!<b.      T  nb.vnvs  sav  I  cfct  fed  up  with  lookin'  at  it." 
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At  this  point  the  kettle  boiled  over  and  Mrs.  Grant 
stood  up  to  make  the  tea. 

"  Twenty  years  at  it,"  she  said,  "  an'  I'm  fed  up 
ynth  the  butcherin'  business.  Besides-we've  a  Uttle 
girl  at  school,  and  she's  the  delicatest  thing  you  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  She's  never  seen  the  shop.  Once  we're 
retired  we  can  'ave  her  with  us.  Did  you  say  cream 
and  sugar  or  only  cream  ?  " 

"  Twenty  years."  Freda  looked  up  at  her  hope- 
fully as  she  sat  up  on  the  sofa  to  drink  the  tea.  "  Did 
you  say  twenty  years-here  ?    But  twenty  years  is  a 

long  time."  ,.    ,-,    i,     * 

"  Almost  that.  We  were  married  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle.  It  were  a  rise  when  we  moved  to  Wimble- 
don and  then  to  Sloane  Street.  Peter  couldn't  'ave 
done  it  if  he  'adn't  killed  only  the  best." 

"Then— did  you,  did  you— is  it  possible  that 
you  knew  a  house  here  kept  by  an  old  lady  named  Miss 
Matheson  ?   It  is  a  long  time  ago." 

"Matheson,  Matheson.  Let  me  think."  She 
opened  the  shop  door  and  caUed  to  her  husband. 
"The  young  lady  wants  to  know  if  ever  we  knew 
parties  the  name  of  Matheson  ;  lived  close  by  'ere 
a  long  time  ago." 

Mr.  Grant  came  in  and  stood  looking  from  his  wife 

to  Freda.  . 

"  That's  my  brains-carrier  !  "  he  said  at  last,  indi- 
cating Mrs.  Grant.  "  If  she  don't  know  'tain't  Ukely 
I  should." 
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Mrs.  Grant  was  gazing  at  a  large  cah^-f^e-rose 
in  the  carpet  with  a  fixed  expression.  Suducnly  her 
face  cleared  and  she    looked  up. 

"  A  pin's  got  a  'ead  and  so've  you,  Peter,"  she  said. 

"  Why  I  remember  them  as  well,  as  well Don't 

you  remember  the  pair  that  took  lodgers,  and  always 
wanted  the  nicest  bits  for  very  little  money  ?  The 
'ouse  was  pulled  down  over  their  'eads.  I  did  'ear 
somethink  about  them.  Let  me  drink  my  tea.  It 
a'-vays  clears  my  'ead." 

Mr.  Grant  made  eloquent  signs  to  Freda  that  she 
was  not  to  disturb  Mrs.  Grant  at  her  thinking.  The 
lady  emptied  her  cup,  clutched  her  forehead  with  her 
hands  and  stared  at  the  opposite  wall,  while  her  hus- 
band looked  at  her  in  ecstasy. 

*'  I've  got  it,"  she  said,  at  last. 
"  There,   Flossie  ;    you   'ave  a  brain-box  !  "    Mr. 
Grant  remarked,  rubbing  his  hands  together. 


CHAPTER    XII 


ON   THE   TRACK 

The  result  of  Mrs.  Grant's  cogitations  was  that  she 
did  hear  that  one  Miss  Matheson  was  dead  ;  and  the 
other  was  in  an  almshouse  somewhere  down  Shadwell 
way.  It  seemed  that  they  had  left  the  neighbourhood 
owing  a  small  sum  to  the  Grants,  who  had  written  it 
down  as  a  bad  debt.  But  after  a  while  it  had  been 
paid.  The  elder  Miss  Matheson  herself  had  paid  it  in 
person,  and  had  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Grant  the  news  of 
her  sister's  death. 

"  W'y.  la-w,  you  could  ha'  knocked  me  down  with 
a  feather  when  she  told  me  that  'er  sister,  which  was 
the  longest  life  of  the  two  to  my  mind,  was  gom. 
'  An'  'ow's  Miss  Charlotte  ?  '  said   I.     '  Still  keepin' 
'er  'ealth,  I  'ope.'     '  Charlotte's  gom,'  she  said,  in  that 
sepulchural  voice  that  it  saved  me  from  making  a 
fox's  paw,  as   you   French   people  say,  viith   asking 
wherever  she  was  gom  to.     It  put  me  all  in  a  flutter. 
'  If  it  wasn't  for  ^lyin'  the  expenses,'  she  said,  '  you'd 
'ave  'ad  your  money  ere  this.'    '  Bless  yea,'  says  I, 
'  don't  mention  it.    Grant  and  I  'ud  never  ha'  missed 
it.    It  was  six  and  eight-pence  ha'penny,  the  price  of 
a  shoulder  ;  an'  I  didn't  like  taking  it,  not  me,  from 
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the  poor  thing.     But  there  1  She  'ad  seen  better  days. 
That  sort  always  pays." 

"  Please  can  you  remember  the  name  of  the  alms- 
houses," Freda  asked,  with  eyes  of  eagerness  fixed  on 
the  good  woman.  "  Do  try  and  think,  please.  You 
have  such  a  good  memory,  is  it  not  ?  And  I  want  to 
see  Miss  Matheson,  if  she  is  aUve." 

"  Trust  Flossie  !  "  said  Mr.  Grant  encouragingly. 

But  though  Mrs.  Grant  held  her  head,  and  even 
beat  upon  it  with  her  clenched  hands,  the  name  of  the 
rlmshouses.  and  their  locahty,  except  that  they  were 
down  Shadwell  way,  would  not  come. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  knew  it,"  she  confessed 

at  last. 

"  That's  it,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  his  face  relaxing  its 
tension.     "  li  Flossie  ever  'ad  'card  it,  Flossie'd  'ave 

known  it  now." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Grant  was  summonea  to  the 
shop  to  attend  to  someone  who  wanted  a  pound  in 

threepenny  bits. 

"  I  never  can  think  when  Grant's  around,  said 
Mrs.  Grant,  with  an  air  of  relief.  "  I'll  teU  you  wot, 
dear  I  don't  know  w'ich  it's  worse  to  'ave  'em  admire 
you  too  Uttle  or  too  much.  Stay-I've  got  it.  There's 
an  old  woman  down  the  mews  as  did  charm'  for  the 
Miss  Mathesons.  She  did  teU  me  that  poor  as  Miss 
Charlotte  was  she  didn't  ever  forget  her.  'Wait  a 
minute  tiU  I  find  my  bonnet.    V/hy,  if  I'm  not  sittm 
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It's  an  old  one.     I  don't  bring  my  best  bonnets  to  the 

shop,  not  me." 

The  mews  was  only  jnst  round  the  comer.    They 
picked   their   way   among   carriages   that   were   being 
washed  an^  dried,  and  horses  that  were  being  rubbed 
down,   among   grooms   and   coachmen   in   what    Mrs. 
(irant   called    "dishabUly,"   and   a  good   many  dogs 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  children,  till  they  came 
t,.  a  narrow  Httle  house  which  had  nasturtiums  trailing 
from  the  window-boxes  and  Virginia  creeper  coveruig 
llu"  walls.    There  was  an  old  woman  sitting  in  the 
open  doorway  of  the  house,  her  hands  folded  in  her 
lap.  and  her  eyes  gazing  before  her  with  the  unseemg 
gaze  of  the  blind.     Her  hands  were  oddly  twibted  up 
and  mis-shapen. 

"  I've  brought  a  lady  to  see  you,  Mrs.  'Unt."  said 
Mrs.  Grant,  close  at  her  ear.  "  I'm  Mrs.  Grant  from 
the  butcher's,  round  the  corner.     You  don't  forget  me, 

I  'ope." 

"I  don't   forget  you.  Mrs.   Grant.    You're  very 

good  to  the  poor." 

"  Law,  good,  not  me  !  "  said  Mrs.  Grant,  a  blush 
suffusing  her  honest  cheeks.  "  Don't  you  go  sayin' 
the  like,  Mrs.  'Unt.  'Ow  do  we  know  wot  we'll  come 
to  ?  A  bit  o'  tea  or  a  bit  o'  snuff  's  neither  'ere  nor 
there,  as  the  sayin'  is.  But  this  young  lady  that  I've 
brought  to  see  you,  she  wants  to  know  the  address 
of  Miss  Matheson  that  you  did  use  to  work  for." 
"  'Visn't  bills  ?  "  said  Mrs.   'Unt  ;    "  for  if  'twas 
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enough  of  it  to  pay  for  the  hat  and  leave  her  a  few 
silver  coins  over.  Wliat  a  goose  she  had  been  not 
to  have  inquired  the  price  !  For  a  second  she  thought 
of  asking  them  to  let  her  have  a  cheaper  hat ;  but  they 
had  already  forgotten  her  existence. 

She  felt  very  unhappy  as  she  turned  out  into  the 
street.  Maman  had  always  scolded  her  because  she 
had  been  thriftless.  "Ah,  ma  fille,''  she  had  been 
used  to  say,  "  I  shall  never  make  a  French  girl  of 
thee." 

Then  it  had  been  a  question  of  a  little  money. 
Now  it  was  a  question  of  a  great  sum  to  Freda's  mind, 
a  huge  sum  it  would  have  b;-  n  to  maman's.  Freda 
guessed  how  huge  a  sum,  and  measured  the  greatness 
of  maman's  love  by  the  struggle  it  must  have  been  to 
withdraw  so  much  from  the  money  she  kept  putting 
by  for  Andr6  every  year.  If  maman  but  knew  !  Nearly 
a  fifth  part  of  '^er  gift  gone  for  a  worthless  hat  which 
Freda  could  have  made,  and  made  much  prettier,  for 
a  fev/  francs  !  And  the  result  had  been  nothing ; 
nothing  except  to  tell  her  that  she  might  leave  those 
other  milliners'  shops  unvasited,  which,  after  all,  was 
something.  She  had  been  afraid  of  tears  if  she 
had  met  other  rude  people  like  those  she  had  met. 
Indeed,  she  had  been  on  the  edge  of  tears  since  she 
began. 

She  walked  along  thinking  now  of  what  she  was 
to  do  when  maman's  gift  was  exhausted.      She  could 
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—she  was  not  going  to  stay  with  her  for  any  long 
time.  Sweet  and  pleasant  as  the  old  lady  had  been 
in  assuring  her  that  her  company  was  a  boon,  she  yet 
suspected  that  there  was  very  Uttle  money  to  spare 
in  the  establishment.  She  would  have  to  look  for 
something  to  do  and  that  quickly.  And  she  wanted 
to  pay  maman  back  her  five  hundred  francs.  It  was 
enough  that  she  had  been  fed  and  clothed  aU  those  years 
without  taking  five  hundred  francs  from  Andr6,  whom 
she  had  refused  to  marry. 

She  walked  up  the  street  slowly  towards  Knights- 
bridge.  WTiat  a  maelstrom  it  was!  How  was  she 
ever  to  find  anything  in  such  a  place  ?  She  was  suddenly 
home-sick  for  Pont  de  Pierre,  its  blue  sky,  its  sea- 
breezes,  the  little  gaily-coloured  houses  \^-ith  their 
contrasting  shutters  and  steep  high  roofs.  It  was  a 
grey  October  day ;  there  was  no  life  in  the  air  and 
the  pavement  was  muddy  underfoot. 

She  said  to  herself  that  to-night  when  she  was 

alone  in  her  room  she  would  write  a  letter  to  maman 

which  should  empty  out  her  full  heart.    She  would 

make  her  understand,  or  she  would  try  to,  that  though 

her  unfortunate  English   blood  prevented  her  being 

ready  to  accept  Andr6  as  her  husband,  although  he 

was  the  choice  of  older  and  wiser  people  who  loved 

her,  yet  it  did  not  touch  at  all  her  daughterly  love  for 

mama7i,  her  sisterly  love  for  Andr6.      "  If  I  had  not 

come  to  regard  him  as  a  dear  and  tender  brother," 

she  thought  of  herself  as  writing  ;   "  if  he  had  not  been 
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so  dear  it  would  have  been  easier  to  regard  him  in 
another  relationship." 

"  Mind  where  you're  going  to ! "  said  someone 
roughly.  She  looked  up,  shocked,  a  Uttle  giddy.  She 
had  been  struck  in  the  shoulder  by  the  end  of  a  plank 
a  man  was  carrying  ;  and  for  a  second  ihe  felt  stunned. 
The  crowd  hurried  past  her  either  way.  No  one 
apparently  had  noticed  her  mishap.  But,  yes,  some- 
one had.  There  was  a  butcher's  shop  close  by.  A 
man  in  a  tweed  suit,  who  looked  like  a  country  gentle- 
man rather  than  a  butcher,  was  standing  at  his  shop 
door.    He  came  hurrying  to  Freda's  assistance. 

"  Come  in  here,  miss,"  he  said ;  "  you're  feehng  a  bit 
anyhow— ain't  you  ?  These  'ere  things  shouldn't  be 
allowed  in  the  street.  Take  a  chair  and  I'll  get  you 
a  glass  of  water." 

The  good  Samaritan  brought  her  into  a  glass- 
fronted  office  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  where  a  large 
lady  in  a  tight-fitting  prune  satin  dress,  a  couple  of 
yards  of  gold  chain  meandering  about  her  neck  and 
bosom,  was  sitting  in  front  of  an  open  ledger  and  a 
pile  of  account  books. 

"  This  is  my  missus,"  he  explained  to  Freda  ;  and 
then  to  the  large  lady  :  "  See  'ere,  Flossie,  this  poor 
thing  'as  been  'it  in  the  chest  by  one  0'  them  chaps 
a-carryin'  of  planks  in  the  street.  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  she  am't  Nvinded.  Let  'er  sit  quiet  along 
o*  vou  for  a  bit  till  she  recovers  'erself." 

Freda  saw  that  the  intention  was  kind,  and  the 
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speech,  strange  as  it  was,  was  not  repellant.  for  she 
remembered  Nanna  talking  in  some  such  way  years 

^^%he  benevolent  butcher  brought  her  a  glass  of  water 
from  which  she  sipped.  She  was  looking  pale  and 
upset,  as  much  from  her  unpleasant  experiences  at 
the  milliners'  shops  as  from  the  impact  of  the  plank 
with  her  aching  shoulder.  The  lady  in  the  prune  satm 
was  looking  at  her  compassionately. 

"  My  !  "  she  said,  "  she  do  look  bad  !  I'U  tell  you 
wot,  Peter.  There's  nothing  much  doin'  at  this  hour. 
Supposin'  I  take  her  into  the  parlour  for  a  rest.  If 
she's  like  me  she  isn't  likely  to  recover  from  bem  a 
bit  overcome  with  all  this  meat  round  'er.    Not  she  1 

And  not  me  !  " 

"  There,  Flossie,  I  never  knew  such  a  one— not  to 
be  a  butcher's  wife ! "  said  her  spouse  admiringly. 

Freda  was  ushered  into  the  butcher's  parlour,  a 
dark   little   place,   the   lower   panes   of  the   window 
"  muffed  "  the  darkness  added  to  by  the  heavy  plush 
window  curtains,  the  dark  Brussels  carpet    on   the 
floor  and  the  ponderous  mid-Victorian  furniture.    She 
was  obliged  to  recUne  on  a  slippery  horse-hair  sofa, 
with   a  Berlin  wool  cushion  under  her  head.    The 
design  represented  a  group  of  dogs,  and  the  beads 
which  had  been  put  in  for  the  high  lights  of  the  picture 
were  unpleasantly  hard  and  cold  to  her  cheek.    She 
was  offered  various  refreshments,  from  gin  and  water 
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The  butcher's  wife,  whose  name  Freda  discovered 
to  be  Mrs.  Grant,  put  on  the  kettle  to  boil,  and  having 
set  out  the  tea-cups  and  sent  one  of  the  men  in  the  shop 
for  some  milk,  she  sat  down  and  stared  at  Freda. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  I  knowed  it  would  be  a  cup  of 
tea.  You're  not  one  of  the  gin-and-water  sort— 
nor  a  drop  o'  Scotch.    How  do  you  feel  now,  my 

dear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  much  better,"  said  Freda  gratefully.     "  You 

are  really  too  good  and  kind." 

"  Didn't  do  you  no  good,  /  know,  seein'  all  that 

there  'orrid  meat,"  Mrs.  Grant  said,  letting  the  gold 

chain    drop   through   her   fingers.     "Soon    as   I   laid 

eyes  on  you  I  knowed  you  'ad  a  deUcate  stummick, 

same  as  myself." 

Freda  did  not  quite  know  what  to  say  in  answer 

to  this.    It  seemed  a  curious  point  of  view  from  a 

butcher's  wife. 

Apparently   the   lady   guessed   what   was  in   her 

mind,  for  she  said  : 

"  You're  thinkin'  I'm  a  rum  one,  ain't  you  ?  for 
runnin'  down  wot  we  gets  our  hvin'  from.  Well— 
I  never  could  a-bear  it  and  I  never  shall.  'Grant,' 
I  often  says  to  my  'usband,  'you  'ave  a  'ard  'eart.' 
WTien  we  retire  to  our  httle  place  in  the  country  1 
won't  'ave  so  much  as  a  chicking  on  the  table.  Grant, 
'e  don't  like  the  idea,  but  as  I  tell  him  'e'll  'ave  to  like 
it.  I  don't  eat  a  bit  o'  meat  now  once  in  a  twelve- 
month.    I  always  say  I  get  fed  up  with  lookin'  at  it." 
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At  this  point  the  kettle  boiled  over  and  Mrs.  Grant 
stood  up  to  make  the  tea. 

"  Twenty  years  at  it,"  she  said,  "  an'  I'm  fed  up 
v^ith  the  butcherin'  business.  Besides-we've  a  Uttle 
girl  at  school,  and  she's  the  delicatest  thing  you  ever 
laid  eyes  on.  She's  never  seen  the  shop.  Once  we're 
retired  we  can  'ave  her  with  us.  Did  you  say  cream 
and  sugar  or  only  cream  ?  " 

"  Twenty  years."  Freda  looked  up  at  her  hope- 
fully as  she  sat  up  on  the  sofa  to  drink  the  tea.  "  Did 
you  say  twenty  years-here  ?    But  twenty  years  is  a 

long  time."  ^    ,^,    v     ♦ 

"  Almost  that.  We  were  married  at  the  Elephant 
and  Castle.  It  were  a  rise  when  we  moved  to  Wimble- 
don and  then  to  Sloane  Street.  Peter  ^couldn't  'ave 
done  it  if  he  'adn't  kiUed  only  the  best." 

"Then— did  you,  did  you— is  it  possible  that 
you  knew  a  house  here  kept  by  an  old  lady  named  Miss 
Matheson  ?   It  is  a  long  time  ago." 

"Matheson,  Matheson.  Let  me  think."  She 
opened  the  shop  door  and  caUed  to  her  husband. 
"The  young  lady  wants  to  know  if  ever  we  knew 
parties  the  name  of  Matheson  ;    Uved  close  by  'ere 

a  long  time  ago." 

Mr.  Grant  came  in  and  stood  looking  from  his  wife 

to  Freda.  . 

"  That's  my  brains-carrier  ! "  he  said  at  last,  indi- 
cating Mrs.  Grant.    "  If  she  don't  know  'tain't  Ukcly 
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Mrs.  Grant  was  gaz-/;:  at  a  large  cabbage-rose 
in  the  carpet  with  a  fixed  expres5.ion.  Sudc'^nly  her 
face  cleared  and  she   looked  up. 

"  A  pin's  got  a  'ead  and  so've  you,  Peter,"  she  said. 

"Why  I  remember  them  as  well,  as  well Don't 

you  remember  the  pair  that  took  lodgers,  and  always 
wanted  the  nicest  bits  for  very  little  money  ?  The 
'ouse  was  pulled  down  over  their  'eads,  I  did  'ear 
somethink  about  them.  T^t  me  drink  my  tea.  It 
always  clears  my  'ead." 

Mr,  Grant  made  eloquent  signs  to  Freda  that  she 
was  not  to  disturb  Mrs.  Grant  at  her  thinking.  The 
lady  emptied  her  cup,  clutched  her  forehead  with  her 
hands  and  stared  at  the  opposite  wall,  while  her  hus- 
band looked  at  her  in  ecstasy. 

"  I've  got  it,"  she  said,  at  last. 
"  There,  Flossie  ;    you   'ave  a  brain-box  !  "    Mr. 
Grant  remarked,  rubbing  his  hands  together. 


CHAPTER    XII 


ON   THE    TRACK 

The  result  of  Mrs.  Grant's  cogitations  was  that  she 
did  hear  that  one  Miss  Matheson  was  dead  ;  and  the 
other  was  in  an  ahnshouse  somewhere  down  Shadwell 
way.  It  seemed  that  they  had  left  the  neighbourhood 
owing  a  small  sum  to  the  Grants,  who  had  written  it 
down  as  a  bad  debt.  But  after  a  while  it  had  been 
paid.  The  elder  Miss  Matheson  herself  had  paid  it  in 
person,  and  had  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Grant  the  news  of 
her  sister's  death. 

"  W'y,  law,  you  could  ha'  knocked  me  down  with 
a  feather  when  she  told  me  that  'er  sister,  which  was 
the  longest  life  of  the  two  to  my  mind,  was  gom. 
'  An'   'ow's  Miss  Charlotte  ? '  said   I.     '  Still  keepin' 
'er  'ealth,  I  'ope.'     '  Charlotte's  gom,'  she  said,  in  that 
sepulchural  voice  that  it  saved  me  from  making  a 
fox's  paw,  as  you  French  people  say,  with  asking 
wherever  she  was  gom  to.     It  put  me  all  in  a  flutter. 
'  If  it  wasn't  for  payin'  the  expenses,'  she  said,  '  you'd 
'ave  'ad  your  money  ere  this.'    '  Bless  you,'  says  I, 
'  don't  mention  it.    Grant  and  I  'ud  never  ha'  missed 
it.    It  was  six  and  eight-pence  ha'penny,  the  price  of 
a  shoulder  ;   an'  I  didn'<-  like  taking  it,  not  me,  from 
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the  poor  thing.     But  there  !  She  'ad  seen  better  days. 
That  sort  always  pays." 

'•  Please  can  you  remember  the  name  of  the  alms- 
houses," Freda  asked,  with  eyes  of  eagerness  fixed  on 
the  good  woman.  "  Do  try  and  think,  please.  You 
have  such  a  good  memory,  is  it  not  ?  And  I  want  to 
sec  Miss  Matheson.  if  she  is  aUve." 

"  Trust  Flossie  !  "  said  Mr.  Grant  encouragingly. 

But  though  Mrs.  Grant  held  her  head,  and  even 
beat  upon  it  with  her  clenched  hands,  the  name  of  the 
almshouses,  and  their  locality,  except  that  they  were 
down  Shadwell  wa>,  would  not  come. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  knew  it,"  she  confessed 

at  last.  . 

'  "  That's  it,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  his  face  relaxmg  its 
tension.     "  If  Flossie  ever  'ad  'eard  it,  Flossie'd  'ave 

known  it  now." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Grant  was  summonea  to  the 
shop  to  attend  to  someone  who  wanted  a  pound  in 

threepenny  bits. 

"  I  never  can  think  when  Grant's  around,  said 
Mrs.  Grant,  with  an  air  of  reUef.  "  I'U  teU  you  wot, 
dear  I  don't  know  w'ich  it's  worse  to  'ave  'em  admire 
you  too  Uttle  or  too  much.  Stay-I've  got  it.  There's 
an  old  woman  down  the  mews  as  did  charm'  for  the 
Miss  Mathesons.  She  did  teU  me  that  poor  as  Mis» 
Charlotte  was  she  didn't  ever  forget  her.  Wait  a 
„,>uf^  till  I  find  mv  bonnet.  Why,  if  I'm  not  sittir 
on  it  ?    I  am  A  MatUda  Juggins !    Never  nund,  dear. 
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It's  an  old  one.     I  Uor.'t  bring  my  best  bonnets  to  the 

shop,  not  me." 

The  mews  was  only  just  round  the  corner.    They 
picked   their  way   among  carriages   that   were   being 
\v;ished  and  dried,  and  horses  that  were  being  rubbed 
down,   among   grooms   and   coachmen   in   what    Mrs. 
(irant   called   "  dishabilly,"   and   a   good   many   dogs 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  children,  till  they  came 
t..  a  narrow  httle  house  which  had  nasturtiums  trailing 
from  the  window-boxes  and  Virginia  creeper  covering 
the  walls.    There  was  an  old  woman  sitting  in  the 
open  doorway  of  the  hot'se,  her  hands  folded  in  h.r 
lap,  and  her  eyes  gazing  before  her  with  the  unsecnig 
gaze  of  the  blind.     Her  hands  were  oddly  twisted  up 

and  mis-shapen. 

"  I've  brought  a  lady  to  see  you,  Mrs.  'Unt,"  said 
Mrs.  Grant,  close  at  her  ear.  "  I'm  Mrs.  Grant  from 
the  butcher's,  round  the  corner.     You  don't  forget  me. 

I  'ope." 

"I  don't   forget  you.  Mrs.  Grant.     You're   very 

good  to  the  poor." 

"  Law,  good,  not  me  !  "  said  Mrs.  Grant,  a  VAush 
suffusing  her  honest  cheeks.  "  Don't  you  go  sayin' 
the  hke,  Mrs.  'Unt.  'Ow  do  we  know  wot  we'll  come 
to  ?  A  bit  o'  tea  or  a  bit  o'  snuff  's  neither  'ere  nor 
there,  as  the  sayin'  is.  But  this  young  lady  that  I've 
brought  to  see  you,  she  wants  to  know  the  address 
of  Miss  Mathcson  that  you  did  use  to  work  for." 
"  'Tisn't  bills  ?  "  said  Mrs.  'Unt  ;    "  for  if  'twas 
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bills  I  wouldn't  'clp  anyone.  Poor  Miss  Miiria  always 
paid  her  way— w'cn  she  could." 

"  It  isn't  bills." 

Mrs.  Grant  seemed  to  have  a  sudden  thought. 
She  turned  and  looked  at  Freda. 

"  I  know  a  lady  when  I  see  'er,"  she  said.  "  Why 
wouldn't  I,  'an  I  a  'ousenaid  before  ever  I  married 
Grant  ?  So  I  didn't  ask  you  any  questions,  my  dear. 
You  wouldn't  be  for  troubhn'  the  old  lady  in  any 

way." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  said  Freda.  "  It  is  only  that- 
some— relatives  of  mine  once  lived  at  her  house. 
Xhere— was  a  little  girl— a  very  little  girl.  My  relatives, 
her  father  and  mother— died.  The  httle  girl  is  grown 
up  now— and  wants  to  know— about  the  father  and 
mother— she  lost  so  long  ago." 

"  'Twouldn't  be  Miss  Freda  ?  "  the  blind  woman 
said,  lifting  her  face  towards  her.  "I  worked  for 
Miss  Matheson  when  Mr.  Traquair  died.  Mrs.  Traquair 
was  a  sweet,  pretty  creature  ;  and  she  thought  the 
sun  shone  out  of  httle  Miss  Freda.  So  did  her  nurse. 
I  never  knew  a  child  rs  petted.  I  often  wondered 
how  the  world  treated  lier  afterwards.  It  was  hard 
on  the  poor  clnld  to  lose  both." 

"  Ah,  dear  heaven,  but  it  was,*'  said  Freda  in  a 
shaken  voice.  For  a  moment  she  seemed  to  stand 
outside  herself  and  see  with  another  person's  eyes 
the  forlc/n  child  arriving  at  Marigny  in  that  Feb- 
ruary dusk  lung  ago,  with  the  years  of  suffering  and 
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cruelty  before  her.  "  V  her  mother  had  kiioNvn  the 
things  that  were  to  hap,.en  to  her  she'd  have  wanted 
to  take  her  poor  Httle  child  with  her.  However, 
after  a  time,  the  little  one  met  with  much  love  ; 
and  it  came  to  her  before  the  bad  treatment  had 
had  time  to  spoil  her  altogether." 

"  You  wouldn't  be  Miss  Freda,  yourself,  ma'am  ? " 
the  old  woman  said,  Ufting  her  face  towards  Freda. 

"  Yes,  I  am  Freda  Traquair.  I  want  to  find  out  if 
I  have  any  relatives  in  the  world,  and  I  thought  Miss 
Matheson  might  be  able  to  help  me." 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  kind, 
simple    faces,    and    felt    that    no    subterfuges    were 

necessary. 

"  Better    let    well    a'  ne,"    put    in    Mrs.    Grant. 
"  Grant's  Uncle  Bill,  that  we  all  thought  'ad  made  a 
atune  in  AusLraha  as  'ud  set  up  the  'ole  family,  walked 
,n    one   windy   night    last   December.     He   borrowed 
five  pounds  from  Grant  and  went  off  to  Somersetshire 
w'ere  'e  thought  to  settle  down  for  'is  natural  life, 
only  Grant's  father's  determined,  for  all  'e's  seventy- 
seven  next   Michaelmas.     'You   go!'   'e  says;    an| 
Bill  went.    An'  all  the  time  the  old  lady  was  screamin' 
out  that  'e  was  'er  angel  brother.     '  I'll  leave  my  for- 
tune away  from  you  ! '  says  'e.     '  Leave  it  w'ere  you 
dam  well  please,'  says  Grant's  father,  'im  bein'  'asty. 
Bill  'ad  borrowed  mo:    y  all  round  the  country  ;   an' 
woi  was  more  'e'd  icok  the  old  lady's  silver  spoons 
an'  the  coral  Grant  'ad  w'en  'e  was  a  babby.  an'  I 
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couldn't  tell  you  wot  else.    'E  'ad  the  impudence  to 

come  back  to  Grant  for  more  ;   but  Grant  showed  'im 

the  door.    \\'ould  you  believe  it  'e  was  back  in  'alf  an 

'our  with  a  sandwich-board  on  his  back  and  front,  and 

wrote  on  it  in  large  'and  as  'e  was  the  starvin'  uncle 

of  Peter  Grant,  as  'ad  laid  the  foundation  of  'is  fortunes 

bein'  the  means  of  introducin'  'im  to  Colonial  meat. 

We  couldn't  make  out  wot  the  people  were  lookin' 

in  for  an'  thty  all  sniilin'.    Wen  Grant  found  out  at 

last  'e  went  for  'is  Uncle  Bill  with  'is  'ead  down  ;   and 

would  you  believe  it,  if  'e  didn't  do  a  bunk  with  them 

sandwich  boards;   'e  was  out  of  sight   in  a  minute. 

Never  'eard  of  since,  'e   wasn't,  though  wanted  all 

over  the  place.     I  say — let  relations  be." 

Mrs.  Grant  stopped,  exhausted  by  the  length  of 
the  reminiscence.  A  woman  came  down  a  ladder 
from  the  second  floor  of  the  house,  which  had  apparently 
once  been  a  stable,  and  proceeded  to  light  a  lamp. 

"  Better  come  in,  mother,"  she  said,  laymg  her 
hand  on  the  blind  woman's  shoulder.  "  Been  'avin' 
a  nice  talk,  'ave  you  ?  But  'tis  gettin'  chill  now  the 
even  in 's  fallin'." 

With  a  start  Freda  realised  that  the  dusk  had 
crept  on  quickly.  She  made  up  her  mind  tha*  she  must 
see  the  old  blind  woman  again  if  necessary.  Mean- 
while— she  wanted  Miss  Matheson's  address. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Hunt  remembered.  It  was  St.  Olavc's 
Almshouses,  Shadwell. 

"She  was  none  too  well  the  last  time  I  'eard  from 
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her,"  said  Mrs.  Hunt.  "  This  weather's  hke  as  not  to 
cin'y  her  off.  Nasty  mists  mornin'  an'  evenin',  don't 
yf.u  tliink,  Miss  Freda  ?     You  won't  forget  Mrs.  'Unt, 

Miss  ?  " 

"No  indeed,"  said   Freda.     "I  shall  come   very 

soon  again." 

She  parted  from  the  kind  Mrs.  Grant  with  a  warmth 
of  feehng  that  might  have  shocked  Mrs.  Maitland  if 
she  had  known  of  it,  or  might  not.  It  made  her  smile 
to  herself  as  she  went  down  Sloane  Street  in  the  gather- 
ing dusk,  quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  many  people 
turned  their  heads  to  gaze  after  the  tall  girl  with  the 
free,  graceful  walk.  Freda  did  not  walk  the  least  bit 
in  the  world  like  an  EngUsh  girl.  She  had  a  way,  too, 
of  wearmg  a  scarf  or  a  veil  that  many  an  Enghsh  girl 

might  have  envied. 

She  smiled  to  herbclf.  thinking  that  only  yesterday 
she  had  left  France,  and  how  much  had  ulready  be- 
fallen her.    She  had  found  an  old  friend,  only  to  lose 
him  again.    She  had  made  a  new  friend  in  Mrs.  Mait- 
land    She  had  also  made  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Grant  and  of  Mrs.  Hunt.     Mrs.  Grant  had  exhilarated 
her.    She  had  a  sense  of  humour,  somewhat  starved 
from  lack  of  encouragement,  for  tnanuin  was  of   the 
good  angels  who  seldom  smile.     WTien   she  thought 
ovor  Mrs.  Grant's  strange  manner  of  speech  and  Mr. 
Grant's  admiration  for  his  spouse,  she  bubbled  over 
w'th  laughter.    She  was  quite  unaware  of  how  her 
eyes  shone   and  her  lips  smiled  in  the  Ught   of   the 
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lamps  along  bloane  Street.  One  or  two  people  re- 
membered her  as  a  charming  apparition  whom  the 
night  had  given  up  for  a  moment  only  to  swallow 

it  again. 

She  arrived  at  the  cake-shop  to  find  no  carriage 
at  the  door.  She  looked  at  her  little  watch  anxiously. 
Fix  c  o'clock  ;  and  it  had  been  half-past  three  whun 
she  had  left  Mrs.  Maitland.  She  had  some  time  on 
her  hands,  for  she  was  not  minded  for  a  second  tea. 
A  row  of  pheasants  dangled  outside  the  shop  next 
the  pastry-cook's.  She  had  a  sudden  idea.  She  went 
in  and  ordered  one  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Hunt  in  the 
Mews.  She  added  some  fresh  butter,  a  jug  of  cream, 
and,  from  another  counter,  a  packet  of  good  tea. 

These  purchases  made  another  hole  in  her  money, 
but  she  did  not  grieve  over  them  as  she  had  done  over 

the  hat. 

She  had  only  just  left  the  shop  when  she  saw  Mrs. 
Maitland's  victoria  arrive  in  front  of  the  cake-shop. 
The  old  lady  began  with  profuse  apologies.  She  hoix^d 
she  had  not  kept  Freda  waiting.  Harriet  Vanston 
h  id  been  so  kind  ;  and  they  had  had  a  long  talk  over 
their  tea,  some  of  which  was  about  Freda.  And  what 
had  Freda  been  doing  ?   Had  she  had  good  luck  ? 

Plainly,  Mrs.  Maitland  was  excited  over  seeing 
her  old  friend.  Although  she  asked  for  Freda's  news 
she  did  not  wait  to  hear  it.  They  drove  on  home- 
wards. Freda  found  the  streets  much  more  interest- 
in"  now  that  they  were  lit  up.    The  haze  overhead 
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bemoaning  to  Freda  the  changes  that  had  come  about 
in  Kensington  High  Street  within  her  mrmoiy.  And 
now  they  had  turned  up  Church  Street  and  through 
Silver  Street,  and  were  out  in   the  main  road  and 

nearly  home. 

Mrs.  Maitland  dressed  for  dinner  every  evening. 
As  she  said  to  Freda  she  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  omitting  her  prayers.  \Mien  she  said  it  Freda's 
thoughts  went  back  to  Denis  Vane  ceremoniously 
dressing  for  dinner,  in  the  dark  and  dingy  house, 
whatever  his  guests  might  do  ;  and  she  understood 
that  it  was  his  last  clinging  to  the  dignities  and 
decencies  of  the  old  life,  wherefore  his  dressing  had 
always  been  performed  with  something  of  the  sacred- 

ness  of  a  rite. 

After  dinner,  when  they  were  alone  by  the  drawing- 
room  fire,  Mrs.  Maitland  settled  herself  to  hear  Freda's 
tale.  She  listened  intently,  now  and  again  putting  in 
a  word  of  congratulation  on  the  success  of  the  first 
day  of  going  to  work. 

"  Why  !  "  she  said,  "  it  is  splendid,  splendid.  You 
must  have  the  true  detective  instinct,  Freda.  I  fore- 
see that  we  are  going  to  unravel  your  mystery  so 
easily  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  a  story  of  it 
at  all.    The  next  step  is— of  course " 

"  To  see  Miss  Matheson." 

"Freda  dear,"  the  old  lady  said  apologetically, 
"  I  do  hope  you  won't  think  I'm  forsaking  you.    But 
arrict  vaiioivia  liuo  iiivai  h-mu^j  inv..- —  o- 
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Bournemouth  with  her  for  a  fortnight.     It  moans  so 
much  to  me.  who  am  compelled  to  spend  all  the  wmter 
months  in  this  damp  dreadful  place.     1  used  alway 
to  Ro  to  the   Riviera  for  the  spring.     My  chest  is  no 
reallv  strong.     But  with  this  chance  my  dear  Harriet 
uivc^  me  I  may  ward  off  asthma  for  a  long  tmre  ;   i 
vve  have  a  bright  open  winter,  perhaps  I  may  nol  get 
it  at  all     My  dear— wi'//  you  mmd  if  I  go  . 

Freda  looked  at  her  with  a  question  in  her  gaze. 
She  did  not  quite  know  what  was  intended  for  her- 

self 

"There  my  dear."  the  old  lady  said,  puttmg 
her  hand  on  Freda's ;  "  I  see  you  wouldn't  like  to  be 
left  here  with  the  servants.  It  isn't  the  right  thing  to 
do  by  a  guest,  and  I  said  as  much  to  Harriet  Vanston  ; 
but  she  persisted  in  saying  that  she  was  quite  sure 

vou  wouldn't  mind." 

"Nor    do    I,"    said    Freda    gratefully.        I    only 

hesitated,  because  I  did  not  know  your  plans  for  me. 

I  shall  love  to  think  of  you  at  that  place  with  your 

old  friend  ;   and  I  shall  be  quite  happy  here  till  you 

come  back;  is  it  not  so?" 

"  As  though  I  should  turn  you  out  ?  The  servants 
will  spoil  you  ;  and  the  dogs  wiU  look  after  you  ; 
and  if  you  won't  really  miss  me  too  much—Dear 
child,  it  is  so  good  of  you  to  let  me  go.  WM  you 
ring  the  bell  ?  I  must  tell  Clara,  who  does  not  like 
to  be  hurried,  that  I  am  to  be  at  Waterloo  at  eleven 
o'clock   to-morrow.    You   must    treat    the   house   as 
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your  own,  dear  child.  Don't  let  anyone  in  you  don't 
like.  Those  rather  frumpish  friends  of  mine  !  "  She 
flung  out  her  hands  eloquently.  "  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  be  troubled  with  them.  They  will 
make  me  a  sort  of  leader.  And— you  must  take 
Clara  with  you  when  you  go  to  those  dreadful^  East 
End  places.     You  will  be  quite  safe  with  Clara." 

But  Clara,  coming  in  answer  to  the  bell,  made  an 
unexpected  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Bournemouth 

"Begging  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "you 
don't  go  nowhere  without  me.  Last  time  you  went 
without  me  you  know  you  nearly  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  I  wonder  at  Lady  Vanston,  so  I  do, 
for  thinking  of  such  a  thing  as  your  traveUing  without 
your  maid.  But  if  her  ladyship  don't  know  what's 
right  nor  yet  you,  ma'am,  I  hope  I  know  better  than 
to  leave  you  to  that  sour-faced  Cummings  that  Lady 
Vanston  thinks  so  much  about ;  nor  yet  to  those 
chambermaids  as  they  caU  themselves." 

For  a  second  or  two  Mrs.  Maitland  looked  terrified, 
as  though  she  saw  her  fortnight  at  Bournemouth 
disappearing  in  thin  air.    Then  she  recovered  herself. 

"  I  beUeve  Lady  Vanston  did  suggest  my  taking 
you,"  she  said.     "  Only " 

"I  was  surprised  at  her  ladyship,"  Clara  said, 
with  an  air  of  dignity.  Like  a  great  many  o.hcr 
stately  people,  Mrs.  Maitland  only  feared  her  maid. 
,.  T  _i,„.,u  K^  ;»,  cnxrlviflv's  wav.     I  shall  only  need  a 
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sofa  .n  your  loom,  ma'am.  I  II  let  cock  know  about 
the  breakfast,  and  telephone  for  the  cab  to  b.  here 
at  ten  o'clock." 

Mrs.  Maitland  was  well  on  the  way  to  Bourne- 
mouth next  day  before  she  remembered  that  she  had 
not  forbidden  Freda  after  aU  to  venture  mto  the 
dangerous  East  alone. 
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IN   THE   EAST 

Freda  waited  next  morning  till  she  had  written   a 
long  letter  to  maman.     It  took  her  longer  than  she 
thought.      Kate,   the    Irish    cook,  whose    heart    had 
warmed  to  Freda  because  she  had  a  pleasant  way  with 
her,  was  standing  by  the  kitchen  fire  just  dishing  up 
a  nice  httle  lunch,  when  she  heard  the  hall-door  shut, 
and  saw  Freda's  light  figure  pass  into  the  street.     As 
she  said  herself  afterwards  she  hadn't  the  gumption 
to  do  anything  for  quite  half-a-minuti',  and  when  at 
last  she  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  run   out   and 
up  the  area  steps  and  gaze  frantically  up  and  down 
the  empty  Crescent,  it  was  only  to  expose  herself  to 
the  ribaldry  of  a  passing  errand-boy.      Kate  boxed 
the  boy's  ears,  being  Irish  and  hasty,  and  then  re- 
turned  to   the   kitchen   and   her   misgivings;    if  the 
dogs  could  have  spoken   they  would  have  reported 
that    Kate's   temper   was   very   uncertain    that   day, 
so  much  so  that  they  preferred  the  hungry  but  safe 
soUtude  of  upstairs  to  the  chance  Oi   tit-bits  accom- 
panied by  unpleasantness  downstairs. 

■n-_.,,i„    «„;+n   nnn«arp   that   she   had   made  Kate 
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unhappy  for  the  day,  had  meanwlulo  roarhed  thr 
high  rx\d.  whore  she  addressed  hersel'  to  the  first 
poUrcinan  she  met  for  instructions  as  to  how  to  get 
to  ShadwcU.  Miss  Maitland  had  put  her  in  this  way 
cf  t)btaining  information  by  pointing  out  to  her  the 
pohceman  on  duty  at  Knightsbridge,  and  explaining 
to  her  the  manifold  beneficences  of  these  isrovidences 
of  th<-  L  md  m  streets. 

Tli^  ix)liceman,  who  was  very  big,  with  a  red  face, 
a  tip-tilted  nfse,  and  a  humorous  mouth,  must  have 
seen  some  difference  between  Freda  and  the  tho  isand 
and  one  ladies  who  asked  his  guidance  every  day,  for 
his  reply,  in  a  strong  Hibernian  accent,  was  somewhat 

discouraging. 

-Is  it  Shadwell  you'h  be  wantin' ?  "  he  said. 
"  Well,  you'll  take  the  next  blue  'bus,  in'  tell  the  con- 
dictor'  to  put  }0u  down  at  the  station  above,  an' 
there  you'll  get  your  ticket  for  S'  adwell ;  anyone'll 
tell  you  your  train.  But  sure  I  wouldn't  be  goin'  into 
ihem  places,  not  by  mesel'  " 

"Oh,  would  you  not  ?  "    Ineda  asked  innocently. 
"But  why  not?     You'd  be   all   nght   by   yourself, 

wouldn't  you  ?  *' 

"Sure  I  would,  goodness  help  you!"  snid  the 
policeman,  which  had  only  the  effect  of  increasing 
Freda's  bewilder  ment.  "  'Tisn't  of  meself  I'm  thinkin'. 
I  wouldn't  be  goin'  all  the  same  ;  still,  if  you're  deter- 
mined .n  it  here's  a  red  bus,  but  you'll  take  no  notice 
of  that ;    and  there'll  soon  bo  a  green  one  comin'  up, 
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an'  you'll  take  no  notice  of  that.     But  the  next  onc'll 

be  your  bus." 

At  this  moment  he  was  clutched  by  the  arm  by 
an  old  lady  who  wanted  Exeter  Hall,  and  had  been 
brought  to  Olympia  by  mistake,  and  was  greatly  ex- 
cited in  consequence. 

"  In  a  manner  o'  spakin'  'tis  all  the  wan  place," 
he  said,  winch  only  added  to  the  old  lady's  confusion. 
When  he  was  able  to  detach  himself,  and  turned 
about  to  warn  Freda  that  the  blue    bus  was  coming, 

she  was  gone. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  her  she'd  better  be  keepin'  to 
the  wide  roads."  he  muttered.  "Whatever  brings 
the  like  of  her  into  Shadwell  by  herself ;  an'  wid  no 
luggage  or  she'd  be  for  one  of  the  boats.  If  you'll 
Uive  off  clutchin'  me,  ma'am,  I'll  help  you  into  the 

bus." 

Freda  had  walked  on  to  the  railway-station,  which 
was  at  no  great  distance.  It  was  a  beautiful  October 
day.  The  sun  had  returned,  dispeUing  the  previous 
day's  greyness  ;  and  even  in  the  London  streets  the 
blue  country  mists  hung  in  the  distances.  The  sky 
overhead  was  bright,  and  the  trees  in  the  squares  and 
along  the  footpaths  were  masses  of  gold  and  scarlet. 
The  streets  were  full  of  people,  eager  to  grasp  at  the 
last  beautiful  days  yet  hanging  between  autumn  and 
winttr  as  the  brilliant  leaves  hung  between  the  tree 

and  ground. 

Tlsere  was  something  about  Freda  that  made  her 
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...nspicuons  among  the  English%vomcn.  as  the  polu-e- 
„,„n  had  disccNvrcd,  and  yet  the  conspicuousness  was 
in  a  sense  due  to  the  greater  quietness  of  her   looks 
vnd  attire.     Her  neat  dress  of  pink  and  gr.y  check 
was  quietness  itself ;    so  was  the  little  hue  straw  hat 
tied  under  the  chin  with  grey  gauze,  dappled  with 
l,ny    roses.     Her    gloves,    her    boots,    the    petticoat 
vhirh  the  uphfted  skirt  revealed,  were  all  exquisitely 
dainty,  as  was  her  shining,  neatly  braided   hair,  and 
the  soft   cleanness  of  her   complexion.     Men   looked 
at  her  with  a  grateful  sense  as  of  something  flower-like 
,n  London  streets  ;    and  women  whispered  "  Pat  is  " 
to  each  other  as  she  passed. 

She  found  her  way  into  the  dingy  station,  took 
l...r  ticket  and  was  directed  down  the  sooty  staircase. 
\  black  train  received  her,  and  she  was  plunged  in  a 
tunnel  where  the  acrid  fumes  of  sulphur  filled  her 
eyes  and  her  nostrils. 

She  sat  in  a  shrinking  daintiness  trying  to  hold 
herself  aloof  from  the  dirty  seats  and  the  dirty  floor, 
scanning  eagerly  the  strange  ghostly  platforms,  and 
the  faces  of  the  rushing  and  hurrying  crowd.     VVhat 
a  strange  under-world  it  was  !    She  looked  out  eagerly 
fur  the  names  of  the  stations  as  she  passed  through 
them      After  a  while  they  seemed  to  become  darker 
and  smokier  and  dirtier  :    and  there  were  fewer  pas- 
sengers     She   had  the  carriage  to  herself  for  u  long 
time  ;  and  when  at  last  "Shadwell"  loomed  out  from 
the  pit.  she  seemed  to  be  the  only  passenger  to  ahght. 
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bemoaning  to  Freda  the  changes  that  had  come  about 
in  Kensington  High  Street  within  her  memory.  And 
now  they  had  turned  up  Church  Street  and  through 
Silver  Street,  and  were  out   in   the  main  road  and 

nearly  home. 

Mrs.  Maitland  dressed  for  dinner  every  evening. 
As  she  said  to  Freda  she  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  omitting  her  prayers.  Wlien  she  said  it  Freda's 
thoughts  went  back  to  Denis  Vane  ceremoniously 
dressing  for  dinner,  in  the  dark  and  dingy  house, 
whatever  his  guests  might  do  ;  and  she  understood 
that  it  was  his  last  clinging  to  the  dignities  and 
decencies  of  the  old  life,  wherefore  his  dressing  had 
always  been  performed  with  something  of  the  sacred- 

ness  of  a  rite. 

After  dinner,  when  they  were  alone  by  the  drawing- 
room  fire,  Mrs.  Maitland  settled  herself  to  hear  Freda's 
tale.  She  listened  intently,  now  and  again  putting  in 
a  word  of  congratulation  on  the  success  of  the  first 
day  of  going  to  work. 

"  Why  !  "  she  said,  "  it  is  splendid,  splendid.  You 
must  have  the  true  detective  instinct,  Freda.  I  fore- 
see that  we  are  going  to  unravel  your  mystery  so 
easily  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  a  story  of  it 
at  all.    The  next  step  is— of  course " 

"  To  see  Miss  Matheson." 

"Freda  dear,"  the  old  lady  said  apologetically, 
•»  T  Arx  hnr^  \rnn  ufin't  think  I'm  forsaking  vou.  But 
Harriet  Vanston  has  most  kindly  invited  me  to  go  to 
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Bournemouth  with  her  for  a  fortnight.     It  means  so 
much  to  me.  who  am  compelled  to  spend  all  the  wmter 
months  in  this  damp  dreadful  place.     1  used  always 
to  go  to  the  Riviera  for  the  spring.     My  chest  is  no 
reallv  strong.     But  with  this  chance  my  dear  Harnet 
.ivc;  me  I  may  ward  off  asthma  for  a  long  tm.e  ;    i 
we  have  a  bright  open  winter,  perhaps  I  may  not  get 
it  at  all.    My  dear— li-i'//  y   •  mmd  if  I  go  . 

Freda  looked  at  her  with  a  question  in  her  gaze. 
She  did  not  quite  know  what  was  intended  for  her- 

''^^" There,  my  dear,"  the  old  lady  said,  putting 
her  hand  on  Freda's ;  "  I  see  you  wouldn't  like  to  be 
left  here  with  the  servants.  It  isn't  the  right  thing  to 
do  by  a  guest,  and  I  said  as  much  to  Harriet  Vanston  ; 
but  she  persisted  in^  saying  that  she  was  quite  sure 

vou  wouldn't  mind." 

"Nor  do  I,"  said  Freda  gratefully.  I  only 
hesitated,  because  I  did  not  know  your  plans  for  me. 
I  shall  love  to  think  of  you  at  that  place  with  your 
old  friend ;  and  I  shall  be  quite  ho  i>y  here  till  you 
come  back;  is  it  not  so?" 

-  As  though  I  should  turn  you  out  ?  The  servants 
will  spoil  you  ;  and  the  dogs  will  look  after  you  ; 
and  if  you  won't  really  miss  me  too  much—Dear 
child,  it  is  so  good  of  you  to  let  me  go.  \\>1  you 
ring  the  bell  ?  I  must  tell  Clara,  who  does  not  like 
to  be  hurried,  that  I  am  to  be  at  Waterloo  at  eleven 


o'clock   to-morrow.     You   must    Ifcat 
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your  own,  dear  child.  Don't  let  anyone  in  you  don't 
like.  Those  rather  frumpish  friends  of  mine  !  "  She 
flung  out  her  hands  eloquently.  "  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  be  troubled  with  them.  They  will 
make  me  a  sort  of  leader.  And— you  must  take 
Clara  with  you  when  you  go  to  those  dreadful  East 
End  places.     You  will  be  quite  safe  with  Clara." 

But  Clara,  coming  in  answer  to  the  bell,  made  an 
unexpected  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  Bournemouth 

trip* 

"Begging  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "you 

don't  go  nowhere  without  me.    Last  time  you  went 

without  me  you  know  you  nearly  died  in  the  middle 

of  the  night.     I  wonder  at  Lady  Vanston,  so  I  do, 

for  thinking  of  such  a  thing  as  your  traveUing  without 

your  maid.     But  if  her  ladyship  don't  know  what's 

right  nor  yet  you,  ma'am,  I  hope  I  know  better  than 

to  leave  you  to  that  sour-faced  Cummings  that  Lady 

Vanston  thinks  so  much  about;    nor  jet  to  those 

chambermaids  as  they  call  themselves." 

For  a  second  or  two  Mrs.  Maitland  looked  terrified, 

as  though   she  saw  her   fortnight   at   Bournemouth 

disappearing  in  thin  air.    Then  she  recovered  herself. 

"  I  believe  Lady  Vanston  did  suggest  my  taking 

you,"  she  said.     "  Only " 

"I  was  surprised  at  her  ladyship,"  Clara  said, 

with   an   air  of  dignity.    Like  a  great   many  other 

c.ntelv   people,  Mrs.  Maitland  only  feared  her  maid. 

'«  I  shan't  be  in  anybody's  way.     I  shall  only  need  a 
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sofa  .n  your  loom,  ma'am.     Ill  let  cook  know  about 
the  breakfast,  and  telephone  for  the  cab  to  be  here 

at  ten  o'clock." 

Mrs.  Maitland  was  well  on  the  way  to  Bourne- 
mouth next  day  before  she  remembered  that  she  had 
not  forbidden  Freda  after  aU  to  venture  mto  the 
dangerous  East  alone. 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

IN  THE  EAST 

Freda  waited  next  morning  till  she  had  written   a 
long  letter  to  mafmn.     It  took  her  longer  than  she 
thought.      Kate,   the    Irish    cook,  whose   hea^    had 
warmed  to  Freda  because  she  had  a  i)leasant  \'  ay  with 
her,  was  standing  by  the  kitchen  fire  just  dishing  up 
a  nice  little  lunch,  when  she  heard  the  hall-door  shut, 
and  saw  Freda's  light  figure  pass  into  the  street.    As 
she  said  herself  afterwards  she  hadn't  the  gumption 
to  do  anything  for  quite  half-a-minute,  and  when  at 
last  she  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  run   out   and 
up  the  area  steps  and  gaze  frantically  up  and  down 
the  empty  Crescent,  it  was  only  to  expose  herself  to 
the  ribaldry  of  a  passing  errand-boy.     Kate  boxed 
the  boy's  ears,  being  Irish  and  hasty,  and  then  re- 
turned  to   the   kitchen   and   her  misginngs  ;    if  the 
dogs  could  have  spoken   they  would   have   reported 
that    Kate's  temper   was   very   uncertain    that   day, 
so  much  so  that  they  preferred  the  hungry  but  safe 
soUtude  of  upstairs  to  the  chance  ol"  tit-bits  accom- 
nanied  by  unpleasantness  downstairs. 

Freda,  quite   unaware  that   she  had   made  Kate 
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unhappy  for  the  clay,  had  meanwhUo  rearhrrl  the 
liigli  road,  where  si  .^  addressed  hers.-lf  to  the  first 
policiinan  she  met  for  instructions  as  (o  how  to  get 
to  Shadwell.  Miss  Maitland  had  put  her  in  this  way 
(,f  obtaining  information  by  pointing  out  to  her  the 
pchceman  on  duty  at  Knightsbridge,  and  explaining 
to  her  the  manifold  beneficences  of  these  providences 
of  the  London  streets. 

The  ixjliceman,  who  was  very  big,  with  a  red  face, 
a  tip-tilted  nose,  and  a  humorous  mouth,  must  have 
sien  some  difference  between  Freda  and  the  thousand 
and  one  ladies  who  asked  his  guidance  every  day,  for 
his  reply,  in  a  strong  Hibernian  accent,  was  somewhat 

discouraging. 

"  Is  it  Shadwell  you'll  be  wantin'  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Well,  you'll  take  the  next  blue  'bus,  an'  tell  the  con- 
ductor' to  put  you  down  at  the  station  above,  an' 
there  you'll  gc  your  ticket  for  Shadwell ;  anyone'll 
tell  you  your  train.  But  bure  I  wouldn't  be  goin'  into 
them  p'  lcc     not  by  meself." 

"  Oh,  would  you  not  ?  "   Freda  asked  innocently. 
"But   why  noi?     You'd   be   all  right   by   yourself, 

wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"Sure  I  would,  goodn- ss  help  you!"  said  the 
policeman,  which  had  only  the  effect  of  increasing 
Fr.  da's  bewilderment.  "  'Tisn't  of  meself  I'm  thinkin'. 
I  wouldn't  be  goin'  all  the  same  ;  still,  if  you're  deter- 
mined on  it  here's  a  red  bus,  but  you'll  take  no  notice 
ui  ihai ;    ana  tiiciL  ii  v.-i'n  -^-^  --  ^•- -— " i-' 
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an'  you'll  take  no  notice  of  that.     But  th<«  next  onc'll 

be  your  bus." 

At  this  moment  he  was  clutched  by  the  arm  by 
an  old  iady  who  wanted  Exeter  Hall,  and  had  been 
brought  to  Olympia  by  mistake,  and  wa-.  greatly  ex- 
cited in  consequence. 

"  In  a  manner  o'  spakin'  'tis  all  the  wan  place," 
he  said,  which  only  added  to  the  old  lady's  confusion. 
When  he  was  able  to  detach  himself,  and  turned 
about  to  warn  Freda  that  the  blue    bus  was  coming. 

she  was  gone. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  her  she'd  better  be  keepin'  to 
the  wide  roads,"  he  muttered.  "Whatever  brings 
the  like  of  her  into  Shadwell  by  herself ;  an'  wid  no 
luggage  or  sne'd  be  for  one  of  the  boats.  If  you'll 
lave  off  clutchin'  me,  ma'am,  I'll  help  you  into  the 

bus." 

Freda  had  walked  on  to  the  railway-station,  which 
was  at  no  great  distance.  It  was  a  b  autiful  October 
day.  The  sun  had  returned,  dispelling  the  previous 
day's  greyness  ;  and  even  in  the  London  streets  the 
blue  country  mists  hung  in  the  distances.  The  sky 
overhead  was  bright,  and  the  trees  in  the  squares  and 
along  the  footpaths  were  masses  of  gold  and  scarlet. 
The  streets  were  full  of  people,  eagor  to  grasp  at  the 
last  beautiful  days  yet  hanging  between  autumn  and 
wintt-r  as  the  brilliant  leaves  hung  between  the  tree 

an.d  eround. 

There  was  something  about  Freda  that  made  her 
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,on.picr.ous  anu.ng  the  Engl.shNVomen.  as  the  poliic- 
nu.n  had  discov.rod,  and  yet  the  conspicuousnes.  was 
in  a  sense  due  to  the  greater  quietness  of  her   looks 
■md  attire.     Her  neat  dress  of  pink  and  grey  check 
was  quietness  itself ;    so  was  the  little  tine  straw  hat 
lied  under  the  chin  with  grey  gauze,  dappled  with 
liny    roses.     Her    gloves,    her    bmts,    the    pettieoat 
vhich  th^  uplifted  skirt  revealed,  were  all  exquisitely 
dainty,  as  was  her  shining,  neatly  braided   hair,  and 
the   soft   cleanness  of   her   complexion.     Men   looked 
at  her  with  a  grateful  sense  as  of  something  flower-like 
in  London  streets  ;    and  women  whispered  "  Pans  " 
to  each  other  as  she  passed. 

She  found  her  way  into  the  dingy  station,  took 
1  .r  ticket  and  was  directed  down  the  sooty  staircase. 
\  black  train  received  her,  and  she  was  plunged  in  a 
tunnel  where  the  acrid  fumes  of  sulphur  filled  her 
eyes  and  her  nostrils. 

She  sat  in  a  shrinking  daintiness  trying  to  hold 
herself  aloof  from  the  dirty  seats  and  the  dirty  floor, 
scanning  eagerly  the  strange  ghostly  platforms,  and 
the  faces  of  the  rushing  and  hurrying  crowd.    What 
a  strange  under-world  it  was  !    She  looked  >ut  eageriy 
for  the  names  of  the  stations  as  she  passed  through 
them      After  a  while  they  seemed  to  become  darker 
and  smokier  and  dirtier  :    and  there  were  fewer  pas- 
sengers     She   had  the  carriage  to  herself  for  a  long 
time  ;  and  when  at  last  "Shadwell"  loomed  out  from 
.  eo^TTipd  to  be  the  only  passenger  to  alight. 
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A  grimy  porter  in  a  c.ninrerian  gloom  jerked   his 
ann  towards  the  staircase  as  a  directioti  to  the  way 
out  of  the  station.     She  en.erged  into  a  street-market, 
There   was   a   great   deal    .f    chaffering    and    noisy 
bargaining  gohig  on.    The  street  was  bnlhan     wi 
the  colours  of  tomatoes  and  oranges,  bananas,  and  all 
the    autumn    fruits.     Children    were    playing    m    the 
gutter,  lean  dogs  were  quarreuing  with  each  other  over 
the   possession  of  a  stolen  bone  or  scrap  of  meat; 
.Urty-looking    women,    unwholesome    babies    m    thnr 
arms,  were  dealing  with  the  costers  or  at  the  butchers 
and  greengrocers'  shops  in  the  street.    The  pavement 
was  crowded  with  unshaven  youths,  and  men  m  frowsy 
and    greasy    garments   which    made    Freda    shudder. 
No  one  made  way  for  her  to  pass.    She  had  to  make 
her  way  in  and  out  through  the  mass  of  humanity, 
the  costers'  stalls,  the  donkey-carts,  and  packing-cases 
with  which  the  street  was  filled. 

No  one  seemed  to  take  much  notice  of  her.  W  ell- 
dressed  people,  going  to  and  i.om  the  boats,  were  not 
uncommon  just  there.  A  fresh  wind  blew  from  he 
river  •  but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  dispel  the 
odour'  of  unwashed  humanity  and  its  loathson.e 
clothes  which  made    the   girl   shudder  as  she  passe.l 

gently  through  it.  ,       .  ,  i„ 

She  shrank  instinctively,  she  did  not  know  v.hy, 
from  asking  her  way,  although  she  was  t  npted  by 
the  clean,  rosy  face  of  a  sailor  who  stood  outsuh;  a 
pubUc-house,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  ana  a  fe.tue 
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air  about  him.  Something  told  her  that  the  proper 
thing  in  a  place  Ukc  this  was  to  assume  a  businesslike 
air ;  to  look  as  though  you  knew  exactly  where  you 
were  going,  and  meant  to  get  there  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.  But  she  was  not  at  all  afraid.  She 
knew  there  must  be  people— clergymen,  doctors  and 
their  families— in  this  part  of  the  world,  people  of  her 
own  class.  Having  got  beyond  the  stre:t-market  she 
talked  on,  looking  out  hopefully  for  someone,  not 
dirty  and  unkempt,  of  whom  she  could  ask  her  way. 
After  a  Uttle  time  she  ran  up  against  a  policeman 
who  proved  most  helpful. 

"  The  alms'ouses  is  a  goodish  nt  from  'ere,"  he 
said  ;  "  at  least  if  you  sticks  to  the  main  thorough- 
fares ;  which  you'd  better  do,  Miss.  Let  me  see— the 
way  is  a  bit  razzlin'  to  explain." 

"Let  me  show  the  lady  the  way,"  said  a  small 
boy,  popping  up  at  the  policeman's  elbow. 

The   policeman   looked  down  bcnignantly   at   the 

urchin. 

"That's  not  a  bad  idea,  Tommy,"  he  said,  "if 
the  lady'U  take  you.  You  can  trust  Tommy,  Miss. 
He  ain't  a  bad  sort  of  a  boy,  and  he'll  look  after  you  ; 
won't  you.  Tommy  ?  " 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  h"m,"  Freda  said, 
with  a  smile  which  brought  a  corresponding  brightness 
to  Tommy's  weazened  face. 

"Tommy's  honest  Injun,  ain't  you,  Tommy? 
We  thinks  a  deal   o'   Tommy  in   the   Force,    Miss," 
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the  policeman  went  on  in  an  explanatory  tone, 
"  ever  since  'is  mother  blew  my  mate's  Nvhistle  v;hen 
he  Nvas  knocked  down  in  a  street  row.  'Ad  to  push 
her  way  through  a  few  'undreds.  too,  as  were  lookmg 
on  to  see  a  copper  killed.  The  Force  gave  her  a 
presentation.  She  ain't  the  first  woman  who  did  the 
like  nor  she  won't  be  the  last.  'Tisn't  many  men  'ud 
have  done  it.  Now,  Tommy,  run  away  with  the 
lady.     Keep  her  clear  of  the  queer  streets." 

"  All  right,  sergeant,"  said  Tommy,  with  a  know- 
ing wink. 

He  behaved  to  Freda  as  though  she  were  a  baby, 
looking  up  at  her  from  his  low  latitudes,  for  he  was  a 
very  stunted  boy.  with  a  protecting  air.  Wlule  they 
^^ere  stiU  within  sight  of  the  policeman  he  stopped 
short  and  insisted  on  her  putting  away  her  bracelets, 
and  the  old  pearl  brooch  she  was  wearing,  mto  her 
pocket.  He  shook  his  head  over  the  Uttle  chain-bag 
that  was  suspended  from  her  wrist. 

'"Ave  you  got  any%v'ere  you  could  ^tow  that 
away  '  "  he  asked  anxiously.  "  'Tain't  no  place  to 
be  showin'  a  thing  o'  that  sort.  Wot .  ain't  got  a 
place  now'ere  !    Well,  I'm  blowed  !  " 

Freda  thought  Tommy  an  extremely  quamt  boy. 
and  was  not  at  all  alarmed  by  his  anxiety  about  her. 
What  could  happen  to  her  with  the  sun  shinmg  over- 
head and  people  about  ?  It  was  not  as  though  it 
was  night  and  the  streets  lonely. 

She  noticed  as  they  skirted  one  or  two  narrow 
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streets  that  Tommy  would  have  her  walk  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  He  kept  looking  from  side  to  side  like 
a  httle  ferret,  and  hurrying  her  along,  even  while  he 
adjured  her  not  to  be  frightened  because  she  was 
quite  safe  with  him. 

At  last  he  pulled  up  in  fr.nt  of  a  low  archway, 
looking  through  which  Freda  could  see  a  spreading 
autumn  tree,  with  a  grey  house-wall,  and  the  red  of 
Virgin- a  creeper  beyond. 

"  T*-  .  .  the  alms'ouses,  Miss,"  Tommy  said, 
giving  a  pull  to  one  lank  red  lock  of  hair  that  hung 
straight  above  his  forehead. 

Freda  began  to  open  her  little  bag,  but  Tommy 
darted  at  her  with  frenzied  haste. 

"  Don't  you  do  that  till  you're  under  the  harch," 
hfc  said.  "  You  couldn't  tell  'oo'd  be  a  watchin'  of  yer. 
I'd  go  right  in  with  yer,  only  the  man  as  Uves  in  the 
gate  'ouse  can't  bear  the  sight  of  boys." 

Freda  allowed  him  to  guide  her  within  the  gates 
that  closed  the  archway.  He  stood  half  in  and  half 
out  while  she  found  him  the  shilling,  which,  to  judge  by 
his  profuse  gratitude,  was  far  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions. He  rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion,  for, 
with  the  coin  yet  on  his  extended  palm,  he  said  to 
Freda : 

"  I'll  just  run  'ome  to  my  mother  with  this.  Look 
out  for  me  w'en  you  comes  out.  Don't,  on  no  account, 
go  without  me." 

Freda  went  on  under  the  archway  still  smiling. 
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She  passed  the  janitor  of  the  gateway,  a  burly  elderly 
man,  who  stared  over  her  head  as  though  to  detect 
any  small  boy  who  might  come  in  her  wake.  Of  him 
she  asked  in  which  house  Miss  Matheson  lived.  He 
directed  her  civilly  ;  but  she  did  not  proceed  at  once 
towards  the  little  gable  he  indicated,  standing  to  look 
about  her  with  a  brightness  in  her  eyes  and  face  that 
said  she  found  the  almshouses  a  very  pleasant  place. 
The  man  watched  her  with  interest,  and  appeared 
willing  to  enter  into  conversation. 

"  Pietty,  ain't  it,  Miss  ?  "  he  said.  "  Why,  we've 
a  many  people  in  the  year  to  see  the  alms'ouscF 
Especially  Americans.  They  raves  about  us.  One 
of  \:m  wanted  to  know  the  other  day  if  we  were  for 
sale.  W'y,  we've  stood  'ere  since  the  days  of  'Enry 
the  Sixth.  This 'cre's  the  old  ladies' part.  Go  through 
the  other  archway,  and  there's  the  old  gents'.  Md 
the  chapel.  We  thinks  a  deal  of  our  chapel.  Crowds 
of  harchitec'  gentlemen  we  'ave  down  to  see  it.  You 
won't  leave  the  alms'ouses  without  seeing  the  chapel, 

Miss  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  show  it  to  me, 
after  I  have  seen  Miss  Mathcson,  I  shall  be  so  grateful," 
Freda  ai  Lowered,  with  that  beaming  emile  which  fell 
on  the  iu;,t  and  the  unjust,  and  seemed  to  make  her 
friends  wherever  she  went.  "I  am  sure  it  is  very 
charming.  I  never  saw  anything  quite  so  pretty  as 
this,  after  those  dreadful  streets." 

Slie  looked  round  with  sparkling  eyes  on  the  little 
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courtyard  with  the  tree  in  the  i:iidst  ai:d  the  beautiful 
grcv  Tudor  fa9a(:  ,  of  the  almshouses.  It  was  30 
exquisitely  peaceful,  like  a  lovely  old  age,  after  the 
sciualid  streets.  Several  old  ladi'  were  sitting  out, 
under  thr  >h;Lue  of  the  tree,  or  on  seats  overlooking  the 
little  ^'arden  b  Is  which  were  cut  in  the  turf.  The 
grn^s  wa'^  really  poor  and  stunted,  with  the  earth 
sh.  A-ing  ihrough  it,  but  .t  seemed  beautiful  in  that 
place  ;  and  i.-ere  was  a  robin  singing  in  the  tree, 
and  being  answered  by  a  canary  from  one  of  the 
win     ws. 

Now  he  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  house 
in  which  she  was  to  find  Miss  Matheson.  She  knocked 
with  the  lion-head  knocker  on  the  arched  wooden  door 
tliat  was  standing  open.  There  was  a  table  set  for  a 
meal  in  the  bright  room  beyond  ;  and  in  answer  to 
Freda's  knock  a  little  old  lady  came  busthng  out  of 
an  inner  room,  which  was  apparently  a  kitchen.  The 
old  lady  had  gloves  on  her  hands,  and  was  wearing  a 
large  apron. 

"  I've  been  cooking,"  she  explained,  "  and  I 
didn't  expect  visitors.  Won't  you  come  in  and 
tell  me  what  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  doing 
for  yuu  ?  " 

Freda  stepped  into  the  quaint  room,  which  had 
oak-beams  in  the  ceiling  ari,.  a  big  open  hearth,  on 
which  a  small  fire  burnt  as  thougn  in  the  midst  of  a 
little  room.  She  had  to  explain  to  Mi.=s  Mathe.son  that 
she  was  not  a  visitor  who  desired  to  sketch  the  room  : 
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when  she  disclosed  her  identity  the  old  lady 
gave  her  a  most  warm  welcome.  She  declared  that 
she  would  lave  kno\\Ti  her  after  all  those  years; 
and  would  make  Freda  stand  in  the  Ught,  so 
that    she    could   discover    points    of    resemblance    to 

her  mother. 

When  she  had  got  over  her  first  excitement  she 
insisted  on  making  Freda  a  cup  of  tea.  She  sat 
opposite  to  her  guest,  and  seemed  very  anxious  that  she 
should  eat  a  good  meal,  and  much  pleased  when 
Freda  said  how  she  enjoyed  the  bread  and  butter. 
She  would  have  gone  out  to  get  something  more 
solid  if  Freda  would  have  permitted  it. 

"  Not  an  egg,"  she  said  sorrowfully,  "  nor  a  rasher 
of  bacon  !    Dear  me  !     Why,  at  your  age— not  but 

what  I  was  always  fond  of  my  cup  of  tea " 

"And  so  am  I,"  said  Freda,  "though  I'm  not 
accustomed  to  it.  We  always  drink  coff^'e  in  France. 
But  I  think  the  English  tea  delicious.  I  could 
wish   for  nothing    nicer    than    tea    and    bread    and 

butter." 

Freda  was  learning  diplomatic  ways.  She  did  not 
tell  Miss  Matheson  all  at  once  that  she  had  come  to 
discover  something  about  her  father  and  mother  lest 
she  should  confuse  the  old  lady ;  but  she  led  her  on 
to  talk  of  the  old  days  with  her  lodgers,  Ustening  for 
the  things  that  might  slip  out  unawaies  in  her  con- 
versation. 

Freda'?  parents  seemed  to  have  been  Miss  Mathe- 
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son's  good  lodgers.  She  heard  a  deal  incidentaUy  of 
the  ones  who  were  bad,  who  went  away  without  paying 
or  grumbled  about  things  or  were  unpleasant  in  one 
way  or  another  to  Miss  Matheson  or  her  sister.  Some- 
times the  reminiscences  wandered  so  far  from  the 
things  Freda  wanted  to  hear  that  she  was  fain  to 
lead^hem  back  again;  but  that  she  found  had  not 
the  desired  effect  at  all,  f.^r  the  old  lady  only  answered 
at    random,    and    returned    to    what    she    had    been 

saying. 

Presently,  something  in  Freda's  looks  as  she  sat 
listening  stirred  a  memory  in  Miss  Matheson. 

"  There  !  "    she   broke   out   suddenly.     "Just    as 
you  sat  so,  listening,  your  head  to  one  side,  you  did 
remmd  me  of  your  papa.      Never  shall  I  forget— it 
was  a  spring  evening,  and  the  house  empty  ;   and  all 
at  sixes  and  sevens  when  my  poor  sister  that's  gone 
ran  up  to  me,  and  I  on  a  ladder  on  the  second  floor 
back,  sweeping  the  walls  down  with  a  brush,  and  says 
she,   'Maria,   there's   the   bonniest   young   gentleman 
I've  laid  eyes  on  this  many  a  day  in  the  parlour,  and 
he's  come  after  the  rooms.'    You  could  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather,  for  we'd  been  empty  since 
the  week  before  Christmas,  and  no  thought  of  letting 
till  after  Easter. 

•'However,  dear,  I  went  down,  after  taking  off 
my  apron  and  sleeves  and  the  clean  duster  I  had  over 
my  head  to  keep  my  hair  safe.  And  there  he  was 
Standing  by  the  parlovT  window  ;   and  he  had  a  rose 
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in  his  coat ;  he  was  wearing  a  suit  of  grey  ;   and,  my 
dear,  anything  liandsomer  and  happier  I  hadn't  seen 
for  many  a  day.     I  was  glad  we'd  begun  spring-clean- 
ing downstairs,  and  so  all  was  bright  as  a  new  pin 
there  ;    but  I  trembled  when  I  thought  of  what  he'd 
say  when  he  saw  the  bedrooms,  and  they  all  tossed 
and  tumbled  together.     Bless  you,  he  didn't   bother 
about  things.     He  said  afterwards  that  he  knew  he 
could  hke  and  trust  my  poor  sister  and  myself  as  soon 
as  ever  he  set  eyes  on  us.     All  the  time  he  was  talking 
to  us  his  eyes  kept  smiling.     '  I  want  the  rooms,'   he 
said,  '  for  m.yself  and  my  wife.'     And  the  proud  way 
he  said  it  I  knew  he  was  new  married,  or  perhaps  not 
marric''  just  yet  but  going  to  be,  and  so  I  .said  to  my 
poor  sister. 

"  Asked  no  questions,  he  didn't,  nor  beat  us  down, 
but  paid  a  month  in  advance  ;  and  a  few  evenings 
later  m  the  dusk  there  drove  up  a  cab  with  luggage 
a-top,  and  in  there  came  your  papa  and  your  sweet 
pretty  mother.  If  she  w  I't  a  bride  then  I  don't 
know  a  bride  when  I  see  her.  And  though  the  notice 
was  short  I'd  contrived  a  nice  Uttle  dinner ;  and  a 
case  of  wine  had  come  in  aud  your  papa  opened 
a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  would  have  us  in 
to  drink  your  mamma's  health  My  dear,  I 
knew  they  were  bride  and  groom.  Your  marnma 
never   spent   a  day   of  her  rnarried  life  outside  my 

house." 

"  You  think  they  had  just  been  ma^  ied  ?  "    said 
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Freda  eagerly.     "  Had  you  any  idea  where,  or  where 
they  came  from  to  you  ?  " 

"  No.  my  dear."     Miss  Matheson  seemed  slightly 
offended.     "It    was   none   of   our   business,    and    we 
didn't  pry  into  it.     Pay  your  dear  papa  did  the  fust 
of  every  month,  laying  down  the  money  in  gold  on 
the   breakfast   tray.     We   did   say  "-she   coughed   a 
little  awkwardly— "that,  seeing  what  they  were  'twas 
a  wonder  about  your   mamma  having   no  friends  to 
\isit  her,  and  never  going  out  with  your  papa  unless 
it  might  be  for  a  walk  after  dark.     She  was  a  deal  too 
much  in  the  house,  to  my  thinking.     And  your  papa 
comiP?  and  going  all  the  time  like  the  flowers  of  the 
field.     No  vnsitors— except  your  papa's  half-brother, 
and  he  never  was  a  favourite  of  mine.    Dear  me,  it 
seems  like  yesterday  that   he  carried   you  off   after 
your  poor  mamma's   death,   and    you   so   worn   out 
with  crying  and  calling  for  her  that  J  don't  suppose 
you'd  have   minded,    not  if  you  were  to  be  cut   in 

httle  pieces " 

Miss  Matheson's  reminiscences  flowed  on  in  a 
steady  otream.  Yet,  while  Freda  listened  with  im- 
passioned interest  there  was  not  one  fact  she  could 
unravel  from  it  all  that  brought  her  an  inch  nearer  to 
finding  out  who  her  father  and  mother  were. 

Only  just  at  the  last  Miss  Matheson  had  a  memory 
that  she  had  thought  to  have  seen  Mr.  Traquair's 
half-brother  riding  with  a  troop  of  the  Guards  from 
Knightsbricge  Barracks.    But  yet  again  she  couldn't 
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be  sure  it  was  he.  seeing  that  she  r.ever  had  much 
sight  to  talk  of,  and  the  uniform  made  a  difference. 

Wliile  ihey  talked  the  short  day  seemed  to  have 
closed  in.  The  ftreUght  had  been  so  bright  and  Freda 
so  engrossed  that  she  had  barely  noticed  the  differ- 
ence. Now  she  glanced  towards  the  little  window 
and  was  surprised  to  find  how  dim  the  room  was, 
and  how  dim  the  space  beyond  the  window  pane. 

"It  can't  be  getting  dusk  already,"  she  said, 
holding  her  watch  to  the  fire.  "  Five  o'clock,  and  it 
is  getting  dark.  And  I  promised  to  see  the  chapel." 
"  It  won't  be  dark  for  an  hour  yet,"  Miss  Matheson 
assured  her  ;  '^  at  least  not  in  open  places  where  you 
can  see  the  sky.  You're  not  used  to  London  and  its 
ways.  Here  we  get  the  river-fog  most  evenings,  and 
it  shuts  out  the  sun." 

"I  had  better  be  going,"  said  Freda.  "I  must 
come  again  for  the  chapel." 

But  she  had  counted  without  the  zeal  of  the  good 
man  at  the  gate  who  intercepted  her  as  she  crossed  the 
quadrangle,  and  would  have  her  inspect  the  chapel 
and  all  the  interesting  things  it  contained,  lighting  up 
the  gas  which  seemed  oddly  out  of  place  in  the  exquisite 
little  mediaeval  building. 

He  was  not  one  to  be  hurried.  Freda  had  to  see 
the  chapel  thoroughly.  Only  the  impossibihty  of 
lighting  up  the  whole  place  set  her  free  when  the  chapel 
was  finished.  It  said  a  deal  for  the  good  man's 
urbanity  that  hv  showed  no  sign  when  Freda,  her  hand 
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on  the  clasp  of  her  httle  hand-bag,  withdrew  it  again. 
She  was  afraid  to  offer  m.aiey  to  so  imposing  a  person. 
He  even  offered  to  escort  her  to  the  Ut  High  Read. 
Lading  to  the  station,  but  Freda,  all  in  a  hurry  to  be 
gone  now  that  the  dusk  was  growing  to  darkness, 
refused  him.  saying  that  she  had  someone  waiting  for 
her  outside. 
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courtyard  u  ith  the  tree  in  the  midst  ar.d  the  beautiful 
grey  Tudor  fagadcs  of  the  ahnshuuses.  It  was  so 
exquisitely  peaceful,  like  a  lovely  old  age,  after  the 
squalid  streets  Several  old  ladi^'S  w-re  sitting  out, 
under  the  sh.ide  of  the  tree,  or  on  seats  overlooking  the 
little  garden  beds  which  were  cut  in  the  turf.  The 
grass  was  really  poor  and  stunted,  with  the  earth 
showi  g  through  it,  but  it  seemed  beautiful  in  that 
place  ;  and  there  was  a  robin  singing  in  the  tree, 
and  being  answered  by  a  canary  from  one  of  the 
win  rows. 

Now  she  was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the  house 
in  which  she  was  to  find  Miss  Matheson.  She  knocked 
with  the  lion-head  knocker  on  the  arched  wooden  door 
that  was  standing  open.  There  was  a  table  set  for  a 
meal  in  the  bright  room  beyond  ;  and  in  answer  to 
Freda's  knock  a  little  old  lady  came  bustling  out  of 
an  inner  room,  which  was  apparently  a  kitchen.  The 
old  lady  had  gloves  on  her  hands,  and  was  wearing  a 
large  apron. 

"  I've  been  cooking,"  she  explained,  "  and  I 
didn't  expect  visitors.  Won't  you  come  in  and 
tell  me  what  I  can  have  the  pleasure  of  doing 
for  you  ?  " 

Freda  stepped  into  the  quamt  room,  which  had 
oak-beanie  in  the  ceiling  and  a  big  open  hearth,  on 
which  a  small  hre  burnt  as  though  in  the  midst  of  a 
little  room.  She  had  to  explain  to  Miss  Matheson  that 
she  was  not  a  visitor  who  desired  to  sketch  the  room  : 
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when  she  disclosed  her  identity  the  old  lady 
gave  her  a  most  warm  welcome.  She  declared  that 
she  would  have  known  her  after  all  those  years; 
and  would  make  Freda  stand  in  the  Hght,  so 
that    she    could   discover    points   of    resemblance    to 

her  mother. 

When  she  had  got  over  her  first  excitement  she 
insisted  on  making  Freda  a  cup  of  tea.  She  sat 
opposite  to  her  guest,  and  seemed  very  anxious  that  she 
should  eat  a  good  meal,  and  much  pleased  when 
Freda  said  how  she  enjoyed  the  bread  and  butter. 
She  would  have  gone  out  to  get  something  more 
solid  if  Freda  would  have  permitted  it. 

"  Not  an  egg,"  she  said  sorrowfully,  "  nor  a  rasher 
of  bacon  !    Dear  me  !     WTiy,  at  your  age— not  but 

what  I  was  always  fond  of  my  cup  of  tea " 

"And  so  am  I,"  said  Freda,  "though  I'm  not 
accustomed  to  it.  W-  always  drink  coffee  in  France. 
But  I  think  the  i^nglish  tea  delicious.  I  could 
wish   for  nothing    nicer    than    tea    and    bread    and 

butter." 

Freda  was  learning  diplomatic  ways.  She  did  not 
tell  Miss  Mathescn  all  at  once  that  she  had  come  to 
discover  something  about  her  father  and  mother  lest 
she  should  confuse  the  old  lady ;  but  she  iec!  her  on 
to  talk  of  tne  old  days  with  her  lodgers,  listcnirg  for 
the  things  that  might  slip  out  unawares  in  her  con- 
versation. 

Freda's  parents  seemed  to  have  been  Miss  Mathe- 
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son's  good  lodgers.  She  heard  a  deal  incidentaUy  of 
the  ones  who  were  bad,  uho  went  away  without  paying 
or  grumbled  about  things  or  were  unpleasant  in  one 
way  or  another  to  Miss  Matheson  or  her  sister.  Some- 
times the  reminiscences  wandered  so  far  from  the 
things  Freda  wanted  to  hear  that  she  was  fain  to 
lead  them  back  again  ;  but  that  she  found  had  not 
the  desired  effect  at  all,  for  the  old  lady  only  answered 
at    random,    and    returned    to    what    she    had    been 

saying. 

Presently,  som.tliing  in  Freda's  looks  as  she  sat 
hstening  stirred  a  memory  in  Miss  Matheson. 

"  There  !  "     she   broke   out   suddenly.     "Just    as 
you  sat  so,  listening,  your  head  to  one  side,  you  did 
remind  me  of  your  papa.      Never  shall  I  forget— it 
was  a  spring  evening,  and  the  house  empty  ;   and  aU 
at  sixes  and  sevens  when  my  poor  sister  that's  gone 
ran  up  to  me,  and  I  on  a  ladder  on  the  second  floor 
back,  sweeping  the  walls  dowTi  with  a  brush,  and  says 
she,   'Maria,   there's   the   bonniest   young   gentleman 
I've  laid  eyes  on  this  many  a  day  in  the  parlour,  and 
he's  come  after  the  rooms.'    You  could  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a  feather,  for  we'd  been  empty  since 
the  week  before  Christmas,  and  no  thought  of  letting 

till  after  Easter. 

•'However,  dear,  I  went  down,  after  taking  off 
my  apron  and  sleeves  and  the  clean  duster  I  had  over 
my  head  to  keep  my  hair  safe.  And  there  he  was 
&ta:iding  by  the  parlour  window  ;    and  he  had  a  rose 
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in  his  coat ;  he  was  wearing  a  suit  of  grey  ;   and.  my 
dear,  anything  handsomer  and  happier  I  hadn't  seen 
for  many  a  day.     I  was  glad  we'd  begun  spring-clean- 
ing downstairs,  and  so  all  was  bright  as  a  new  pin 
there  ;    but  I  trembled  when  I  thought  of  what  l:e'd 
say  when  he  saw  the  bedrooms,  and  they  all  tossed 
and  tumbled   together.     Bless  you,  he  didn't  bother 
about  things.     He  said  afterwards  that  he  knew  he 
could  like  and  trust  my  poor  sister  and  myself  as  soon 
as  ever  he  set  eyes  on  us.     All  the  time  he  was  talking 
to  us  his  eyes  kept  smiling.     '  I  want  the  rooms,'  he 
said,  '  for  myself  and  my  wife.'     And  the  proud  way 
he  said  it  I  knew  he  was  new  married,  or  perhaps  not 
marric'  just  yet  but  going  to  be,  and  so  I  said  to  my 
poor  sister. 

"  Asked  no  questions,  he  didn't,  nor  beat  us  down, 
but  paid  a  montli  in  advance  ;  and  a  few  evenings 
later  in  the  dusk  there  drove  up  a  cab  with  luggage 
a-top,  and  in  there  came  your  papa  and  your  sweet 
pretty  other.  If  she  wasn't  a  bride  then  I  don't 
know  a  bride  when  I  see  her.  And  though  the  notice 
was  short  I'd  contrived  a  nice  Uttle  dinner ;  and  a 
case  of  wine  had  come  in  and  your  papa  opened 
a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  would  have  us  in 
to  drink  your  mamma's  health.  My  dear,  I 
knew  they  were  bride  and  groom.  Your  mamma 
never  spent   a  day   of  her  r  arried  life  outside  my 

house." 

"  You  think  they  had  just  been  married  ?  *'    said 
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Freda  eagerly.     "  Had  you  any  idea  where,  or  where 
they  tame  from  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear."     Miss  Matheson  seemed  shghtly 
offended.     ''It   was   none   of   our   business,    and   we 
didn't  pry  into  it.     Pay  your  dear  papa  did  the  fust 
of  every  month,  laying  down  the  money  in  gold  on 
the   breakfast   tray.     We   did   say  "-she   coughed   a 
Uttle  awkwardly— "that,  seeing  what  they  were  'twas 
a  wonder  about  your   mamma   having   no  friends  to 
\nsit  her,  and  never  going  out  with  your  papa  unless 
it  might  be  for  a  walk  after  dark.     She  was  a  deal  too 
mudi  in  the  house,  to  my  thinking.    And  your  papa 
coming  and  going  all  the  Hme  like  the  flowers  of  the 
field.     No  visitors— except  your  papa's  half-brother, 
and  he  never  was  a  favourite  of  mine.     Dear  me,  it 
seems  like  yesterday  that  he  carried   you  off   after 
your  poor  mamma's   death,   and    you  so   worn   out 
with  crying  and  calling  for  her  that  I  don't  suppose 
you'd  have  minded,   not  if  you  were  to  be  cut   in 

Uttle  pieces " 

Miss  Mathesen's  reminiscences  flowed  on  in  a 
steady  stream.  Yet,  while  Freda  listened  with  im- 
passioned interest  there  was  not  one  fact  she  could 
unravel  from  it  all  that  brought  her  an  inch  nearer  to 
finding  out  who  her  father  and  mother  were. 

Only  just  at  the  last  Miss  Matheson  had  a  memory 
that  she  had  thought  to  have  seen  Mr.  Traquair's 
half-brother  uding  with  a  troop  of  the  Guards  from 
Knightsbridge  Barracks.    But  yet  again  she  couldn't 
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be  sure  it  was  he,  seeing  that  she  never  had  much 
sight  to  talk  of,  and  the  uniform  made  a  difference. 

While  they  talked  the  short  day  seemed  to  liave 
closed  in.  The  firelight  had  been  so  bright  and  F.eda 
so  engrossed  that  she  had  barely  noticed  the  differ- 
ence. Now  she  glanced  towards  the  httle  window 
and  was  surprised  to  find  how  dim  the  room  was, 
and  how  dim  the  space  beyond  the  window  pane. 

"It  can't  be  getting  dusk  already,"  she  said, 
holding  her  watch  to  the  fire.  "  Five  o'clock,  and  it 
is  getting  dark.  And  I  promised  to  see  the  chapel." 
"  It  won't  be  dark  for  an  hour  yet,"  Miss  Matheson 
assured  her  ;  "  at  least  not  in  open  places  where  you 
can  see  the  sky.  You're  not  used  to  London  and  its 
ways.  Here  we  get  the  river-fog  most  evenings,  and 
it  shuts  out  the  sun." 

"  I  had  better  be  going,"  said  Freda.  "  I  must 
come  again  for  the  chapel." 

But  she  had  counted  without  the  zeal  of  the  good 
man  at  the  gate  who  intercepted  her  as  she  crossed  the 
quadrangle,  and  would  have  her  inspect  the  chapel 
and  all  the  interesting  things  it  contained,  lighting  up 
the  gas  which  seemed  oddly  out  of  place  in  the  exquisite 
little  mediaeval  buildmg. 

He  was  not  one  to  be  hurried.  Freda  had  to  see 
the  chapel  thoroughly.  Only  the  impossibihty  of 
lighting  up  the  whole  place  set  her  free  when  the  chapel 
was  finished.  It  said  a  deal  for  the  good  man's 
urban.ty  that  he  showed  no  sign  when  Freda,  her  hand 
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on  the  clasp  of  her  httle  hand-bug,  withdrew  it  again. 
Slie  was  afraid  to  offer  money  to  so  mposing  a  person. 
He  even  offered  to  escort  her  to  ihe  lit  High  Read, 
Lading  to  the  station,  but  Freda,  all  in  a  hurry  to  be 
gone  now  that  the  dusk  was  growing  to  darkness, 
refused  him.  saying  that  she  had  someone  waitmg  for 
her  outside. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 


IN   THE   TOILS 


Emerging  from  under  the  low  archway  Freda  peered 
up  and  down  the  ill-lit  street.  There  was  no  sign  of 
Tommy.  She  wondered  now  why  she  had  expected 
to  find  him.  It  was  not  likely  he  would  wait  for  her 
all  the  afternoon,  and  she  had  mentioned  no  hour. 
For  a  moment  she  had  an  idea  of  going  back  and  telling 
the  portly  personage  she  had  just  left  that  she  had 
changed  her  mind  and  would  be  glad  of  his  escort. 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  him ;  he  had  gone  back  into 
his  house.  She  stepped  out  into  the  street.  Why 
should  she  ask  the  good  man's  escort  ? 

She  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  there  could  be 
any  danger  lurking  for  her  in  those  deserted  streets. 
If  she  had  been  brought  up  in  Paris  instead  of  Pont 
de  Pierre,  where  the  primitive  virtues  still  flourished, 
she  might  have  been  wiser.  As  it  was,  her  thoughts  very 
full  of  the  old  associations  which  Miss  Matheson  had 
recalled,  she  stepped  out  briskly,  took  the  street 
opposite  the  almshouses  and  plunged  into  its  dimly- 
lit  length. 

She  was  not  at  all  sure  of  her  way  beyond  a  certain 
point.     She  remembered  to  have  come  into  that  street 
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from  a  street  on  the  left,  discovering  suddenly  a  pretty 
view  of  the  arched  gateway  of  the  ahnshouses,  and 
the  glimpse  of  green  tree  below  the  arch.  In  any  case 
it  was  not  far  from  a  main  road,  and  someone  would 
direct  her. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  main  road  showed  itself 
far  down  between  the  dark  house-fronts,  as  a  luminous 
haze  vvith  dark  shadows  crossing  and  re-crossing  it. 
But  Freda  did  not  know  that.  It  looked  to  her  Hke 
a  distant  fire  ;  and  turning  away  from  its  beckoning 
safety  she  plunged  into  a  labyrinth  of  dark  and  tor- 
tuous streets. 

For  a  little  while  she  had  no  doubt  about  her  way. 

She  hurried  on,  absorbed  in  her  thoughts,  taking  first 

one  turn  and  then  another.     She  had  made  notes  of 

tlie  way  as  she  came  with  Tommy,  thinking  she  would 

have  to  return  alone — but  suddenly  she  pulled  up. 

There  ought  to  have  been  a  public-house  at  this  corner. 

There  was  not.     But  somewhere  down  the  street  a 

street-row  was  going  on.     The  people  were  hurrying 

out  of  their  houses  to  see.     Slie  stopped  irresolutely. 

She   did   not    feel    incUned    to   ask   the   touzled   and 

slatternly  women,   the  slouching  men   with  pipes  in 

their  mouths,  the  way.     Presently  she  would  meet  a 

policeman,  or  some  decent-looking  person,  if  she  could 

not  get  right  by  doubling  on  her  own  footsteps. 

She  plunged  back  again  into  a  quiet  street,  and 
hurried  along  it,  looking  about  eagerly  for  the  public- 
house,  which   at   this  hour  ought   to   be  showing  a 
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generous  flare.  The  street  was  ill-lit— only  a  glimmer- 
ing yellow  patch  of  light  at  long  intervals.  All  of  a 
sudden  she  was  afraid  of  the  darkness  ;  she  found  the 
silence,  the  quietness  of  the  house-fronts,  each  one 
showing  an  open  doorway,  lit  by  a  flaring  gas  jet  far 
down  a  passage,  somewhat  ominous.  Instinctively 
she  stepped  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  remembering 
Tommy's  instructions ;  and  hurried  along,  looking 
from  side  to  side,  afraid  of  those  who  might  come  out 
of  the  open  doors  ahead  of  her  and  intercept  her  as 
she  went. 

Off  the  street  were  many  lanes,  many  courts,  all 
badly  L.,  some  with  people  moving  about  in  their 
depths,  others  empty  and  silent,  Hke  the  street  she 
was  in,  which  seemed  to  go  on  interminably  dark  and 
quiet.  Now  and  again  a  figure  stumbled  along  the 
pathways  and  stopped  to  gaze  in  her  direction,  a 
happening  which  sent  her  flying  along  with  her  heart 
in  her  mouth  ;  once  a  woman  called  something  to  her 
from  one  of  the  dark  house-fronts,  but  what  she  did 
not  know. 

Would  the  dark  street  never  come  to  an  end  ? 
Would  she  never  catch  sight  of  a  flare  of  light  from 
a  lit  shop-front,  or  the  helmet  of  a  policeman  ?  Sud- 
denly a  memory  came  into  her  head  of  something  she 
had  heard  discussed  long  ago  at  the  Villa  Marguerite, 
the  disappearance  of  a  girl  who  had  gone  out  in  Paris, 
a  stranger,  innocently  and  fearlessly,  on  some  simple 
errand,  and  never  returned,  never  been  traced.    Was 
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it  a  street  like  this  that  she  had  wandered  into  to  be 
caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap  ?  To  endure  what  fate  none 
knew,  only  that  it  must  have  been  a  terrible  one  ? 

Ah,  there  was  a  patch  of  light  striking  out  into 
the  darkness  !  At  the  moment  she  saw  it  she  had 
an  idea  that  she  was  being  followed.  Someone  was 
running  behind  her  on  the  shiny  cobble-stones.  She 
thought  she  heaid  a  panting  breath  ;  she  almost  felt 
a  hand  laid  on  her  roughly  to  hold  her.  With  a 
sharp  sob  she  fled  on  towards  the  light. 

It  came  from  a  narrow  side  street,  lit  down  its 
full  length  by  arc  lamps,  blindingly  white  and  bright 
by  contrast  with  the  street  she  had  left.  It  was  newly- 
paved,  and  a  new  pathway  had  been  laid,  giving  the 
street,  despite  its  narrowness,  a  well-cared-for  look. 

She  plunged  into  its  lightness  and  brightness  with  a 
feeling  of  immense  relief.  She  still  ran,  but  half-way 
down  the  street  she  found  courage  to  turn  and  look 
back.  There  was  no  one  following  her,  but  some  small 
creature  fled  by  along  the  unlit  street  she  had  left  for 
the  brightness,  so  after  all  it  was  not  only  her  own 
terrors  that  had  made  her  imagine  the  following 
footsteps.  The  new  street  was  so  bright  that  there 
was  no  possibihty  of  anybody  skulking  in  it.  There 
were  no  shadows.     It  was  empty  from  end  to  end. 

She  was  not  afraid  now  she  was  in  the  light.  Per- 
haps after  all  she  had  been  imagining  things.  This 
might  be  a  quiet  respectable  quarter  where  the  people 
kept  indoors  of  a  chill  autumn  evening,  not  making 
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the  streets  their  living-room  and  play-ground,  every- 
thing except  their  dormitory,  as  she  had  seen  it  in 
one  or  two  streets  she  had  passed  and  been  afraid  to 
enter. 

She  had  no  idea  that  the  lightness  and  brightness 
were  ominous  things  ;  that  the  street  had  been  so  lit 
from  end  to  end  to  prevent  the  ambushes  that  were 
laid  in  the  old  darkness  ;  that  she  was  in  one  of  the 
worst  streets  in  London,  where  the  police  came  only  in 
couples  and  even  the  doctor  was  not  always  safe. 

She  rather  dreaded  leaving  the  hght  and  bright 
street,  for  she  could  see  where  it  ended  and  the  dark 
ness  began  again.  It  narrowed  towards  the  end  hke 
a  bottle-neck,  and  the  house-fronts,  projecting  over 
the  lower  stories,  seemed  almost  to  roof  in  the 
street. 

She  looked  up  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  orange- 
coloured  sky,  veiled  with  grey,  overhead.  After  all 
it  was  not  so  very  late,  only  that  premature  night 
came  in  these  streets,  especially  on  an  October  day, 
when  the  fog,  beautiful  in  the  autumn  country,  w^ith 
gossamers  hanging  on  all  the  hedgerows,  drifted  into 
the  city  and  mingled  with  the  smoke  to  make  a  pall 
of  blackness. 

She  was  still  looking  up  at  the  sky,  when  some- 
thing was  passed  round  her  throat.  She  was  jerked 
backward  with  so  much  violence  that  for  a  moment 
she  thought  her  neck  was  dislocated.  She  clutched 
at  her  throat  in  an  effort  for  breath.    Then  her  hands 
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Wfic  seized  and  lier  feet.  Sometliing  was  tlirust  into 
her  mouth.  She  was  off  her  feet,  half  lifted,  half 
dragged.  Her  struggles  were  futile,  the  struggles  of 
a  sparrow  in  the  talons  of  a  hawk.  Her  eyes,  half 
out  of  her  head,  saw  nothing  but  the  blark  house- 
fronts,  and  the  lit  empty  street.  Then — it  was  over 
—she  was  dragged  into  a  hall-way,  and  she  heard  the 
door  shut  to  with  a  clang. 

The  thought  beat  somewhere  in  her  head  that  now 
she  knew  what  had  befallen  the  girl  in  Paris  long  ago. 
What  were  they  going  to  do  to  her?  Would  they 
^■'M  her  ?  She  wished  they  would  kill  her  at  once, 
for  then  they  could  not  hurt  her  any  further.  She 
made  no  resistance  while  they  tore  the  rings  from  her 
fingers.  One  man  had  takt^n  her  bag  and  emptied 
the  contents  into  his  pocket,  flinging  the  bag  on  the 
floor  behind  him. 

There  were  three  men.  One  was  a  heavy-jowled 
fellow  with  wisps  of  coarse  black  hair  hanging  over 
a  face  which  was  uglier  because  the  nose  had  been 
broken  at  some  time  and  was  now  twisted  to  one 
sid(!.  He  had  ferocious  small  eyes.  He  smelt  dis- 
gustingly of  stale  drink,  and  his  thick,  red  hands 
pressing  the  girl  back  in  her  corner  filled  her  with 
sick  loathing. 

A  second  man  was  a  little  man,  and  pale,  with  a 
hooked  nose  and  thick  Eastern  lips.  The  nearness  of 
their  foul  garments  and  unwashed  hands  and  faces 
made  her  feel  faint,  apart  from  the  terror  they  inspiri'd 
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in  her  and  her  suffering  from  the  rough  treatment. 
Wliile  they  searched  her,  having  removed  her  few 
articles  of  jewellery,  she  submitted  with  closed  eyes. 
If  only  she  might  die  before  further  indignity  were 
offered  to  her. 

"  You  haven't  got  much  about  you,  you  pretty 
dear,"  s:iid  the  Jewish-looking  man  with  a  ferocity 
that  belied  the  words. 

"  Her  duds  ought  to  be  worth  somethin'  at  the 
pop-shop,"  said  the  other  ruftlan,  regarding  her  with 
an  ugly  leer. 

Her  eyes  rested  on  the  third  man's  face  in 
piteous  appeal.  It  was  degraded  enough,  bloated 
with  drink,  the  face  of  a  man  more  than  half  drunk, 
and  none  the  more  prepossessing  now  because  the 
owner  had  a  pair  of  black  eyes.  But  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  face  more  human  than  the  others.  Pre- 
sumably at  one  time  it  had  been  merry  and  haru.less. 
The  wide  mouth,  despite  its  display  of  broken  teeth, 
was  yet  humorous.  There  was  something  not  alto- 
getlier  brutal  in  the  tumed-up  nose,  the  forehead 
under  its  upstanding  red  hair,  the  whole  expression  of 
the  face. 

She  tried  to  appeal  to  him  with  her  eyes.  The 
horrible  thing  they  had  tied  about  her  mouth  was 
choking  lu;r.  One  of  her  hands  was  free  and  she 
pulled  at  it,  still  with  her  eyes  on  the  man's  face. 
Was  he  too  drunk  to  understand  ? 

"  Sure,    you    wouldn't    be    after    rhokin'    her    for 
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nothin'  ?  "    he  said  thickly,  proceeding  to  untie  the 

thing. 

"  If  she  screams  she'll  bring  in  the  coppers,"  said 
,the  black-haired   man   threateningly.     "  Let   her  be, 

Patsy  Dempsey,  or  I'll " 

■  "The  divil  a  scream  she's  got  left  in  her,  have 
Vou,  acushla  ?  "  the  man  said,  with  an  air  of  drunken 
food-nature.  "  Besides,  aren't  we  always  fightin' 
4\  this  house  like  divils  ?  The  polis  wouldn't  mind 
an  odd  scream  or  two.  What  are  yez  goin'  to  do  wid 
her  ?    Take   all   she's  got   and   fling   her  out  in  the 

street  ?  " 

"  To  bring  the  coppers  down  on  us  !  "  the  Jew 
said  through  his  nose.  "  Curse  her,  she  wasn't 
worth  the  trouble  !     Let  the  women  strip  her." 

"  You've  got  the  best  of  the  bargain,"  the  black- 
haired  man  said,  turning  on  him  furiously.  "  You 
emptied  her  bag,  didn't  you  ?  Are  you  goin'  to  have 
a  fair  share-out  ?  You're  not  ?  Come  on,  Patsy 
Dempsey,  till  we  see  what  he's  for  keepin'  from  us, 
the  miserly  Jew." 

For  a  second  or  two  Freda  was  forgotten,  while 
the  two  men  pinned  the  httle  man  in  the  comer  and 
rifled  his  pocket,  he  protesting  shrilly  all  the  time  in 
mixed  Cockney  and  Yiddish. 

Freda  was  left  alone  to  pull  off  the  bandage  from 
her  mouth.  She  looked  with  some  faint  gleam  of  hope 
at  the  struggling  men,  and  at  the  hall-door,  beyond 
which  lay  the  street.    Then  up  the  dirty  staircase. 
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Somewhere  up  there  a  strange  moaning  sound  had  been 
going  on  all  the  time  since  Freda  had  been  dragged 
into  the  house.  Now  an  old  grey  head  appeared  above 
the  bannisters,  and  a  thin,  quavering  voice  called  out  : 

"  The  woman's  mortal  bad,  Patsey  Dempsey. 
Hadn't  you  better  go  for  the  doctor  ?  Isn't  it  a 
wonder  you'd  be  murderin'  eacli  otlier  down  there 
an'  the  woman  goin'  fast  ?  " 

The  men  ceased  to  struggle,  although  the  little 
Jew  still  protested,  and  Patsy  Dempsey  was  staring 
up  as  though  suddenly  awake. 

'■'■  There's  no  duciui  cujiiin'  in  'ere,"  said  the  black- 
haired  man.  "  I  don't  want  another  five  years,  not 
yet." 

Patsy  Dempsey  did  not  seem  to  heed  him,  but 
answered  the  voice  on  the  stairs  with  a  dazed  look. 

"  I  left  word  early  in  the  day  wid  Dr  Cronin," 
he  said. 

"  If  you  hadn't  been  drinkin'  your  head  off," 
said  the  voice  with  a  new  sharpness,  "  you'd  be  gone 
for  him  now.  I  tell  you  I  don't  like  the  way  things 
are  goin'  at  all." 

Freda  was  forgotten.  The  Httle  Jew  was  muttering 
in  his  comer,  staring  with  wolfish  resentment  at  the 
other  two.  Patsy  Dempsey  had  his  hand  on  the  lock 
of  the  door.  He  shot  it  back.  The  black-haired  man 
flung  himself  upon  him,  and  the  two  craslied  against 
the  door.  It  would  have  closed,  but  for  some  force 
outside. 
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Tliey  fell  back  panting  and  struggling.  Ihc  d..ur 
uas  cpcnod  wide  and  the  hall  flooded  with  light. 
A  t.ill  man  came  in  briskly.     He  liad  a  bag  in  his  hand. 

"  What's  this  ?  Wliat's  this  ?  "  he  asked,  in  a 
marked  Irish  accent.     "  What  divilmmt  arc  ye  up  to 

here  ?  " 

Freda  flew  to  him  and  clung  to  him  in  an  agony 
nf  relief  at  seeing  a  decent  fellow-creature.  The  black 
li, tired  man  let  Dempsey  go  and  stepped  between  the 
doctor  and  the  door,  shutting  it  behind  him.  The 
little  Jew  forgetting  his  own  private  quarrel,  came 
out  of  his  corner,  and  stood  also  with  his  back  to  the 
door. 

'•  You've  come  at  the  wrong  time,  Dr.  Cronin," 
said  the  black-haired  man. 

"  Not  at  the  wrong  time  for  my  patient,"  the 
doctor  said,  hiting  his  head  as  though  to  hsten.  "  Nor 
for  this  young  lady  apparently." 

He  was  a  bullet-headed  man  of  middle-age,  broadly 
built,  but  with  a  stoop.  He  had  put  an  arm  about 
Fieda's   shoulder   protcctingly.     The   other   still   held 

his  bag. 

"  Get  a  rope.  Patsy,"  said  the  black-haired  man. 
"It's  time  for  us  to  clear  out.  I've  done  enough 
(luarryin'." 

Patsy  Dempsey  stood  staring  from  one  to  the  other 
without  moving  a  step. 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  propose  to  do  ?  "  the  doctor 
asked  politely. 
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"Only  just  to  tie  up  the  two  of  you  an'  leave  you 
wlioie  you'll  be  safe  till  we're  out  o'  the  way.  If 
you've  a  trifle  o'  money  about  you  it'll  come  in  handy. 
The  rope,  Patsy  !      Curse  you,  where's  the  rope  ?  " 

Patsy  glanced  up  the  stairs,  an  uneasy  gleam  of 
intelligence  crossing  his  face  as  the  moaning  broke  out 
afresh. 

"  And,  meanwhile,  what's  to  become  of  my 
patient  ?  "  asked  the  doctor  suavely.  "  If  you  will 
excuse  me  I  think  she  needs  me." 

He  made  a  step  towards  the  staircase.  The  bl.ick- 
haired  ruffian  sprang  on  him  and  forced  him  back 
against  the  wall.  The  Jew  advanced  smiling,  with  an 
open  clasp-knife  in  his  hand. 

"  Slit  his  weazand,  Jerry,"  he  said  ;  "  and  the 
girl's  too.     WTiat's  the  good  of  so  much  talk  ?  " 

Patsy  Dempsey  stood  as  in  a  atupor.  The  doctor 
was  not  struggling.  He  was  very  quiet,  looking  at 
the  knife  in  the  ruffian's  hand  as  it  ghttered  in  the 
light  that  came  through  the  glass  above  the  door, 
with  an  impersonal  interest. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  went  to  your  duty, 
Patsy  ?  "  he  asked  quietly. 

The  man  made  a  sound  between  a  groan  and  a 
howl.  He  sprang  suddenly  onto  the  big  man  who 
was  clutching  the  knife,  and  the  two  went  down  on 
the  floor.  The  httle  Jew  quietly  undid  the  door  and 
slipped  out,  leaving  it  open.    The  light  j)Oured  in. 

"  I   thought   that  would  sober   him,"   the   doctor 
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vTid,   liuiiinL'   to   Fioda.     "It   J»hvays  doos  witli   the 
Iii.li.  for  It   reminds  iwoni  ol  t   tl'-y  onre  wcmc. 

(iod  lu'lp  u^.     A  good  many  of  us  are  soboKHl  with 
that   roiriindor." 

H<!  looked  down  at  the  strnpKlinR  men  on  the 
floor  of  the  hall.  Then  '  e  stooped  and  oauf^'ht  the 
hand  of  the  black-haired  ruffini,  the  hand  that  held 
the  knife,  \\Te:-ting  it  from  him. 

•'  Poor  Patsy  !  "    Freda  heard  him  say. 
Suddenly   the   liall  was   fnll   of   police.     They  had 
come  in  very  quietly.     At  dieii    tad   came    Tommy. 
It    was    all    confusion    for   a    few    minutes.      Then 
Freda   found  herself  hurried  away  with  a  big  pohce- 
m.m  on  one  side  of  her  and  Tommy  on  the  other. 
Tommy  was  explaining  volubly  to  the  policeman  how 
he'd  missed  the  young  lady,  having  been  tempted  from 
his  watch  by  the  gates  of  the  almshouses  to  chase  some 
boys  who  had  offered  him  insult.     He  had  actually 
biaved  the  wrath  of  the  porter  on  his  return  to  find 
out  whether  Freda  had  gone  without  him. 

"  I  kep'  a  step  or  two  from  the  big  man,"  he  said, 
"while  I  asked  him  the  question.  As  soon  as  he 
understood  he  bid  me  be  off  after  her  as  fast  as  I  could. 
I  onl"  misled  her  by  a  minit,  an'  standin'  talkin'  to 
him.  I  run  like  a  hare  an'  I  thought  I  could  see  her 
ahead  o'  me  ;  now  I  lost  her,  and  then  1  found  her 
again.  I  was  on  her  track  in  the  street  there,  but 
she  flew  down  here  before  1  could  stop  her.  Then 
I  knew  'twas  no  use  follyin'  an'  I  run  f(^r  you." 
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•'  And  quite  right,  my  little  man,"  said  the  police- 
man, looking  down  from  his  great  height  on  Tommy's 
diminutive  form,  with  a^  proval  in  his  gaze.  "  You'll 
be  a  credit  to  the  force  one  of  these  days,  that's  what 
you'll  be.  Only  you'll  'ave  to  grow  up,  Tommy ; 
you'll  'ave  to  grow  up,  my  son." 
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The  shock  Freda  had  sustained  kept  her  in  bed  for 
bomc  days.  Even  when  she  got  up  again,  her  nerves 
were  still  shaken  ;  and  she  had  a  great  horror  of  the 
London  streets. 

She  had  learnt  from  Kate,  the  cook,  that  not 
far  away  from  the  Crescent  there  was  a  slum  quite 
as  evil — although  covering  a  smaller  space,  and  hidden 
away  behind  what  the  house-agents  call  "  a  good 
residential  quarter  " — as  the  East  End  one  in  which 
she  had  met  with  so  terrible  an  adventure.  The  slum 
laid  hold  upon  her  imagination.  The  Crescent  was  a 
ilioroughfare  between  a  crowded  workpeople's  quarter 
and  the  entrance  to  the  slum  which  opened  from  quite 
a  respectable  road.  On  Saturday  night  when  there 
was  a  street-market  the  slum-dwellers  went  home 
along  the  Crescent  at  midnight  and  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  quarrelling  hke  wild  beasts  and  making 
tlie  night  hideous  with  foul  speech. 

Freda,  in  the  big  house,  with  only  one  woman- 
servant  and  the  dogs,  trembled  in  the  darkness. 
Supposing   some   of   those   human    wild   beasts   tried 

to  brc  ;',k  in  !     She  felt  hke  a  sohtary  creature   in  a 
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building  besieged  by  rats.  A  barrier  down,  and  V.\? 
whole  ravening  horde  would  be  upon  her.  The  respect- 
able hall-door,  the  unbarred,  unshuttered  windows 
downstairs,  the  garden  door,  menaced  her  with  their 
slightness.  Why,  anyone  could  enter  the  house  if  tlu-y 
but  chose  ! 

The  footsteps  of  one  of  the  big  poUcemen  who 
patrolled  the  quarter — Kate  had  drawn  her  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  policeman  were  picked  men, 
chosen  for  their  height  and  strength  because  of  the 
slum — brought  her  a  momentary  sense  of  companion- 
ship, which  faded  to  a  greater  desolation  as  the  foot- 
steps died  in  the  distance.  The  solitariness  of  that 
one  man  amid  the  horde  of  human  rats  had  a  terror 
of  its  own.  She  had  read  somewhere  that  London 
was  always  menaced  by  the  armies  of  its  rats  in  the 
sewers  and  the  river  warehouses.  She  shuddered, 
and  was  cold  in  her  warm  bed.  But  it  was  not  the 
brown  rat  of  Norway  nor  his  black  or  grey  brother 
that  frightened  her.  It  was  the  human  rats,  ever 
ready  to  fall  on  London  if  law  and  order  for  an  hour 
were  to  be  suspended. 

Nothing  would  induce  her  to  go  out  of  the  house. 
Kate  was  in  distress  about  her,  but  she  was  no 
scholar,  and  could  not  write  to  her  mistress.  She  was 
greatly  relieved  on  the  fourth  day,  when  a  gentleman 
turned  up  to  see  Miss  Freda  who  gave  his  name  as 
Dr.  Cronin.  Kate  welcomed  him  as  Irish  by  his 
name  and  interviewed  him  on  her  own  account  before 
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informing  Miss  Vann,  as  Freda  had  become  now,  of 
her  visitor,  so  that  Dr.  Cronin  was  prepared  for  what 

he  should  find. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said  to  the  anxious  servant. 
"  Of.  course  she's  suffering  from  shock ;  but  she'll 
get  over  it.  She  looked  a  fine  healthy  girl  to  mc  ; 
and  it  was  wonderful  that  she  was  able  to  return 
home  at  all  after  such  an  adventure.  We  must  get 
her  out  of  herself,  and  out  of  the  house.  The  house 
is  the  worst  place  possible  for  her  in  the  circumstances. 

By  the  way,  I  wouldn't  tell  Miss Ah  !  thank  you— 

Miss  Vann,  who  her  visitor  is.  You  see,  I'm  associated 
with  her  very  unpleasant  experience,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  she  might  refuse  to  see  me." 

So  when  Freda,  wondering  very  much  who  it  was 
that  could  be  asking  for  her,  her  thoughts  having 
wandered  to  the  dear  people  at  Pont  de  Pierre— was 
it  possible  Andre  had  come  or  the  dear  old  Capitaine 
Roget  ?— entered  the  drawing  room  she  found  Dr. 
Cronin  already  good  friends  with  the  dogs,  one 
of  them   installed   on   his   knee,    waiting   to    receive 

her. 

The  doctor  had  apparently  made  an  effort  at  a 
toilette.  He  had  brushed  his  hair,  and  put  on  a  clean 
collar,  and  he  was  certainly  more  professional-looking 
in  his  seedy  blacks  than  he  had  been  in  his  rough 

tweeds. 

He  put  down  Fritz,  the  black  schippcrke,  very 
gently,  before  he  advanced  to  meet  Freda.     He  looked 
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at  her  with  a  gaze  at  once  acute  and  gentle,  holding 
her  hand  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  I  needn't  ask  how  you  aie,"  he  said,  "  sure  I 
know,  nerves  all  gone  to  fiddle-strings.  Eating  badly, 
bleeping  jumpily  ;  can't  get  away  from  Mojron  Street 
— hey  ?     Come  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Freda's  first  impulse  had  been  to  run  away  ;  but 
there  n-as  something  in  J)r.  Cronin's  gaze  which  inspired 
her  with  confidence.  The  imj)ulse  held  her,  and  she 
sat  down  obediently  in  the  chair  by  the  fire  which 
Dr.  Cronin  had  placed  for  her. 

He  talked  first  of  the  dogs,  of  the  weather,  of 
ordinary  topics,  in  his  odd  racy  speech,  waiting  for 
Freda  to  lose  something  of  the  scared  look  which  she 
had  worn  when  he  came  in.  Then  it  occurred  to 
him  to  apologise  for  the  strangf^  hour  of  calhng.  It 
was  one  o'clock.  He  had  had  to  make  the  round  of 
his  patients  before  getting  away.  He  omitted  to  say 
just  yet  that  his  partner  would  look  after  the  rest  of 
the  day  for  him,  so  that  he  had  secured  a  free  after- 
noon. 

Freda  remembered  that  it  was  lunch-time,  and 
at  the  same  moment  the  service  Dr.  Cronin  had  ren- 
dered her.  If  he  had  not  come  when  he  did,  and  taken 
her  part,  what  might  she  not  have  suffered  of  indignity, 
if  not  of  bodily  hurt  ?  And  he  had  put  himself  in 
danger  for  her.  How  could  she  have  been  forgetting 
it,  wrapi'cd  up  in  her  seltish  terrors  of  these  last  few 
days  ? 
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"I  am  so  glad  you  have  cv^me,"  she  said,  the 
warm  colour  rushing  to  her  cheek.  "  I  can  never 
forget,  never  hope  to  repay  what  you  did  for  me. 
You  will  lunch  with  me,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Bedad,  I  will,  my  dear  young  lady,"  Dr.  Cronin 
returned,  "  if  you'll  come  out  for  a  walk  with  me 
afterwards.  I  expect  you  haven't  been  outside  the 
door  since  it  closed  behind  you  on  Monday  night. 
You've  been  shut  in  alone  with  the  blue  devils,  now, 
haven't  you  ?  " 

It  was  wonderful  how  he  seemed  to  understand 

without  being  told. 

Over  the  lunch  he  coaxed  the  girl  to  tell  him  her 
terrors,  seeming  indeed  to  know  much  of  what  she 
had  been  feeling  without  being  told. 

"Don't  you  go  running  away  with  the  idea  that 
we're  all  ruffians  and  robbers  in  the  East  End,"  he 
said.     "Indeed  for  one  street  like  Moxon  Street  or 
East  Street,  the  quiet  street  off  which  it  opens,  which 
is  a   thieves'   street— but   they   wouldn't   have  done 
you  any  harm,  my  dear;    they're  only  too  glad  to 
lie  low,  and  not  draw  the  attention  of  the  police  to 
them—for  one  street  like  those  there  are  ten  that  are 
i Inhabited  by  people  just  as  harmless  as  you  and  me. 
Don't  go  thinking  the  East  End's  a  den  of  wickedness. 
You  happened  on  a  bad  spot,  that's  all.     I  should  say 
that  taking  them  street  for  street   the  East's  better 
than  t\ie  West.     We  live  in  the  street  a  good  deal 
Wfc  quarrel  and  love  in  the  street ;   sometimes  we  die 
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in  it.  It's  our  dining-room  and  drawing-room,  and 
sometimes  our  bedroom,  but  we're  really  virtuous  at 
heart,  quite  as  virtuous  as  the  middle-classes  i'  the 
suburbs  and  the  squares,  though  a  little  rougher 
maybe.  What,  you've  heard  of  the  Vale  !  Just  round 
the  corner,  too,  from  rich  people's  houses.  It  can't 
be  helped,  my  dear.  We  haven't  found  out  the  way 
to  help  it.  Moxon  Street  and  the  Vale  are  the  ulcers 
that  show  the  bad  health  of  the  body  pohtic.  We 
ought  to  get  hold  of  the  children.  I  wish  now  we 
could  get  hold  of  the  children.  In  Moxon  Street 
even  there  are  httle  angels— potential,  or  probable,  or 
almost  certain  young  devils,  the  'trailing  clouds  of 
glory'  round  them  still,  but  'the  shades  of  the 
prison  -  house '  already  beginning  to  darken  on 
them." 

"  Tell  me,"  said  Freda,  "  what  became  of  Patsy  ? 
Was  he  badly  hurt  ?  The  poor  fellow !  He  was  not 
as  bad  as  the  others.  He  did  his  best  in  the  end." 
"  Yes,  he  did  his  best  in  the  end.  Poor  Patsy ! 
I  thought  you  might  come  to  see  Patsy  this  afternoon. 
Patsy's  slipping  away  out  of  it  quietly,  lying  between 
clean  sheets  in  the  hospital.  'Tis  a  long  time  since 
Patsy  lay  between  clean  sheets,  if  ever  he  did.  He's 
had  all  he  wanted,  the  poor  fellow.  He's  made  his 
peace  with  God.     Poor  Patsy's  well  out  of  it." 

"  He  was  badly  hurt  ?  "  asked  Freda,  turning  very 

pale. 

"  He  got  the  knife  that  was  meant  for  me  into 
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his  lungs,  not  once,  but  half  a  dozen  times.  There's 
internal  bleeding.  No  one  can  do  anything.  It 
was  the  best  tiling  could  have  happened  to  the  poor 
fellow,  God  help  him  !  Wasn't  it  an  awful  thing 
he  ever  left  Inchigeela  ?  " 

He  paused  a  second,  looking  at  Freda,  who  had 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 

"  He's  well  out  of  it,"  he  repeated.  "  Poor  Nora, 
who  wouldn't  leave  him  even  when  he  had  sunk  to 
Moxon  Street,  went  before  him — and  the  baby.  All 
Nora's  children  died.  It's  a  queer  thing  to  hear  a 
woman  thanking  Ciod  because  her  children  all  died. 
I've  heard  Nora  do  it.  There'll  be  an  end  of  the  Dempsey 
family  as  soon  as  poor  Patsy  goes.  That's  what  the 
drink  brings  people  to.  Patsy  wouldn't  have  hurt  a 
fly  only  for  the  drink.  A  good  many  people  in  Moxon 
Stn-it,  and  in  the  Vale,  too,  are  drunk  for  three-fourths 
of  thtir  Uves.  They  might  escape  out  of  it  if  they 
weren't." 

He  stopped,  suddenly  staring  straight  before  him 
with  a  tragical  air. 

"  If  Tom  Cronin  didn't  know  about  the  drink," 
he  said  to  himself,  and  not  to  Freda,  "  who  would  ? 
The  woman  and  the  child  don't  count  for  much, 
ou(c  the  bottle  gets  hold  of  us,  God  help  us  !  " 

A  few  seconds  later  he  resumed  in  his  usual  cheerful 
tune. 

"  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  something  of  the 
Fit,"  he  said.     "  You  won't  be  afraid  of  it   when 
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you  know  it.  There's  Tommy  Spurr,  your  faithful 
guardian.  Did  you  know  that  you  were  ruiming 
away  from  Tommy  when  you  turned  into  Moxon  Street  ? 
I'm  glad  that  it  is  likely  Tommy  will  be  safe  from  some 
people  for  some  time  to  come.  Not  but  what  the 
police  look  after  Tommy  like  the  apple  of  their  eye. 
You  must  know  Tommy  and  Tommy's  mother.  But 
to-day  there  will  be  only  time  for  Patsy  Dempsey. 
He'd  like  to  see  you  or  else  I'd  let  you  alone  for  a 
bit.  Mrs.  Spurr  is  a  great  little  woman,  a  heroine, 
and  she  doesn't  stand  alone  in  the  East  End,  thank 
God.  You  heard  what  she  did,  eh  ?  Blew  a  police- 
man's whistle  when  a  crowd  of  rufhans  were  kicking 
him  to  death.  Had  to  fight  her  way  through  the  crowd 
to  do  it  too.  Think  of  it !  It's  always  a  woman  who 
does  it.  And  yet  we  talk  of  the  inferiority  of 
women  !  " 

Freda  never  thought  of  not  going.  If  the  dying 
man  wanted  to  see  her  that  was  enough.  She  was 
very  glad  of  Dr.  Cronin's  escort.  What  did  it  matter 
that  she  knew  nothing  at  all  about  him  beyond  what 
he  had  done  for  her  ?  What  did  she  care  ?  He 
was  her  benefactor,  her  saviour.  The  ruddy,  middle- 
aged  face,  commonplace  save  for  somethinr^  of  kind- 
ness, of  humour,  something  also  that  spoke  of  suffering, 
although  that  was  not  always  in  evidence — was 
beautiful  to  Freda's  eyes.  She  would  have  gone  any- 
where Dr.  Cronin  had  taken  her  with  absolute  con- 
fidence. 
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Only  when  she  went  to  put  on  her  hat  did  she 
lunicmbor  the  loss  of  her  little  bag.  She  stood  in 
dismay  as  she  remembered  it.  Why,  every  peni;y  she 
possessed  was  in  tlie  bag.  How  foolish  she  had  been 
to  carry  all  her  money  with  her  !  She  had  scarcely 
bitn  a  week  in  London  yet,  and  the  whole  enormous 
sum  of  five  hundred  francs,  maman^s  gift  to  her,  had 
completely  disappeared.  What  would  maman  think 
if  she  could  know  ?  And  what  was  she  going  to  do 
for  her  immediate  needs  ?  Except  for  a  few  coppers, 
forgotten  on  the  dressing-table,  she  was  absolutely 
pt-niiiless. 

What  w-as  she  to  do  ?  She  went  downstairs  thought- 
fully, wondering  if  she  ought  to  take  Dr.  Cronin  into 
her  confidence.  She  wondered  if  the  few  pence  would 
sullice  to  pay  her  expenses  into  the  East  End  and 
back  again.  She  tuought  not,  and,  considering  the 
matter  still  she  joined  Dr.  Cronin  on  the  balcony, 
where  he  was  smoking  his  pipe  comfortably,  to  the 
amazement  of  some  of  Mrs.  Maitland's  friends  prom- 
enading in  the  gardens  outside. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said,  looking  at  her  quietly,  "  what's 
the  matter  ?     What's  bothering  you  ?  " 

Freda  had  not  at  all  made  up  her  mind  whether 
to  appeal  to  him  or  to  Kate.  Now  she  was  taken  by 
surprise  and  told  the  truth. 

"  To  be  sure  you  won't  want  any  money  to-day," 
he  said  kindly.  "  In  the  country  I  come  from  it  is 
always  a  gentleman's  privilege  to  pay  small  travelling 
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expenses  for  a  lady  who  is  of  his  company.  It  isn't 
the  same  here,  though  they're  good  people  and  good 
friends.  But  after  to-day,  till  tlie  lady  you're  in  charge 
of  comes  back,  you  mustn't  be  penniless.  I'm  eld 
enough  to  be  your  father,  and  you're  kind  enough  U) 
think  I  rendered  you  a  service.  Let  me  be  your  banker 
for  the  present  for  the  small  amount  you  will  require 
for  daily  expenses  !  You  must  get  out ;  but  don't 
be  running  about  by  yourself  till  you  know  the  place 
better.  I'll  come  anywhere  you  like  with  you.  Or 
take  the  Irish  cook.  She  can  lock  up  tlie  place  if  she 
has  no  one  to  leave  in  charge." 

Freda  hesitated,  looked  into  the  kind,  friendly 
eyes  under  the  bushy  eyebrows,  and— took  the  couple 
of  sovereigns  he  placed  in  her  hand. 

"That's  right,  my  dear,"  he  said  heartily.  "A 
smaller-minded  girl  might  refuse  my  help.  I'm  glad 
you  didn't ;  and  you've  made  Tom  Cronin  your  friend 
for  life." 

It  was  quite  different  going  into  the  East  End 
with  this  kind  friend  by  her  side.  Freda  had  thought 
she  never  could  go  that  way  again.  They  went  part 
of  the  way  by  train,  the  rest  by  omnibus.  Even  the 
VVhiiechapel  Road  seemed  a  cheerful  place  seen  from 
the  top  of  an  omnibus,  with  so  kind  and  interesting  a 
companion,  who  had  m  much  to  tell  her  of  the  places 
they  passed  and  their  association  with  great  names 
and  happenings. 

Nor  though  she  was  frightened  a  little  of  the  hospital 
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kfore  she  entered  it.  did  she  find  it  so  terrible  a  place. 
Tlie  wards  were  large  and  lofty  and  clean ;  and  the 
freshness  and  brightness  of  flowers,  and  the  nurses' 
faces,  strove  with  the  smell  of  disinfectants  and  the 
shadow  of  death  and  sickness. 

"Remember,"  said  Dr.  Cronin,  as  they  went 
upstairs  to  the  accident  ward.  "  that  they  are  curing 
liere,  not  kiUing.  This  place  is  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  life-savers  ;    death  here  is  only  an  inevitable 

accident." 

A  rosy-faced  little  nurse,  with  bright  brown  eyes, 
took  them  to  Patsy's  bedside,  and  stood  looking  down 
at  his  closed  eyes  for  a  second  or  two  with  a  dis- 
couraged expression  before  she  scurried  off  again, 
quiet  and  quick  as  a  little  rabbit. 

Dr.  Cronin  put  his  hand  over  the  hand  that  lay 
on  the  coverlet,  strangely  white  as  though  the  red 
blood  had  been  drained  from  it.  Patsy  opened  his 
languid  eyes.  His  face  had  become  spiritualised 
since  Freda  had  last  seen  it.  It  was  a  harmless  and 
simple  face  now,  as  it  lay  on  the  white  pillow,  somehow 
innocent,  somehow  washed  again  as  ^hough  the  stream 
of  his  Hfe-blood  drainii  ^  away  from  the  shrunken  and 
impoverished  body  had  carried  away  with  it  the  stains 
of  his  manhood. 

"  It  is  the  lady  to  see  you,"  Dr.  Cronin  said.     "  You 
wanted  to  see  her,  didn't  you.  Patsy,  my  son  ?  " 

"  She     wasn't     hurted     much  ?  "     asked     Patsy 
weakly, 
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Not  a  scratch.  I  came  in  good  time,  and  the 
police  followed  cL.se.  But  even  if  we  hadn't  come  I 
beheve  you'd  have  done  something  for  her  yourself, 
^ow  wouldn't  you.  Patsy?  You  wouldn't  stand  by 
and  see  a  bit  of  girsha  murdered,  I'll  \^  bound. 

"Thank  you  kindly,  sir."  said  Patsy.  maybe 
I  would  and  maybe  I  wouldn't.  I  was  two  men. 
God  help  me-the  greatest  ould  villain  unhung  when 
the  drink  was  in  me.  an'  poor  Patsy  Dempsey  when 
it    was    out.      Anyhow,    the    young    lady    forgives 

""^  "  I  do,  indeed."  said  Freda.    "  If  you  could  only 

^'*  '^SuVe.  what  'ud  I  be  doin'  gettin'  well  ?  '•   asked 
Patsy,  in  a  weak  argumentative  voice.    "  No,  mdeed. 
Miss.  dear.    The  Mercy  that's  Above  knows  better 
than  that.    Glory  be  to  goodness,  all  the  doctors  and 
all  the  nurses  couldn't  keep  me  alive.    Sure,  what 
would  the  likes  of  me  be  doin'  with  livin'  ?    The  hkes 
o'  me  is  better  dead.    An'  yet  "-he  laughed,  a  queer 
rattUng  laugh  that  was  almost  uncanny-"  you'd  think 
I  was  the  greatest  use  to  somebody,  the  way  they  re 
all  tryin'  to  keep  me  alive.    Sometimes  I  do  thmk 
•tis  in  Heaven  1  am,  wid  the  comfort  and  the  kindness. 
Only  'tisn't  in  Heaven  I'll  be.  not  for  many  a  day 
vet     if-ever-I    get    there.    1-wouldn't    make    so 
boiild  as  to  think  of  it.  if  it  wasn't  for-the  woman- 
that   wouldn't   be   happy-without    me  -  God   help 
her." 
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Hks  voice  trailed  oH  into  sik-nce  ;  and  the  littlr 
brown-oyod  nurse  came  up  and  looked  at  them  re- 
proachfully. 

"Tell  h.T  NNhen  you  sec  her.  Patsy,"  said  Dr. 
Cronin,  "  that  the  last  thing  you  did  wa^  to  save  the 
hie  of  the  young  lady  and  myself.'* 
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THE   SENTENCE 

There  was  still  an  ordeal  before  Freda  of  which  she 

knew  nothing. 

Levi,  the  Jew,  had  got  clean  off,  but  the  other  man, 
Jerry  Bates,  was  under  arrest,  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Patsy  Dempsey  who  had  died  the  day 
following  Freda's  visit  to  the  hospital.  He  was  to 
be  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  some  time  during  the  month 
of  November  ;  and  Freda  would  have  to  appear  as  a 
witness  for  tb^^  Crovn. 

It  was  kept  from  her  as  long  as  possible,  and  while 
Mrs.  Maitland  was  still  absent  the  kind  doctor  devoted 
a  deal  of  his  time  to  Freda,  for  whom  he  had  conceived 
an  affection  and  interest  which  had  something  paternal 
in  them.  He  wanted  to  get  her  back  to  her  normal 
cheerfulness  before  springing  upon  her  the  intelligence 
that  she  was  to  help  in  the  conviction  of  a  murderer. 
1 1  was  through  his  good  oftices  that  she  had  not  needed 
to  appear  before  the  magistrate  at  Bow  Street  on  the 
day  following  her  adventure  in  the  East  End.  If  she 
liad  been  a  reader  of  newspapers,  or  had  any  concern 
at  the  moment  for  the  things  that  were  interesting 
the  world  at  large,  she  mu^t  have  known  that  Jerry 
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Rates  had  been  arrested  and  sent  for  trial  to  the  Old 
B.ulev.but  .syct  England  ^vas  something  of  a  fore^ 
country  to  Freda.  The  last  thing  she  would  have 
thought  of  would  have  been  to  read  a  newspaper. 

l)r  Cronin.  who  watched  her  with  an  eye  as  though 
he  kept  ins  linger  on  her  pulse,  broke  the  -^^^/^^ 
as  gently  as  m.ght  be.  She  took  it  better  han  he 
expected.  Her  first  feehng  was  one  of  wonder  that 
she  had  not  anticipated  su<:h  a  thing. 

"Will    he    be    hanged?"     she    asked    in    a    low 

'''''' That  lies  wit^  the  jury.  The  question  is  whether 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  You  see  Levi  put  the 
knife  into  his  hand,  and  he  jabbed  away  blindly  v^th 
U  I'm  bound  to  say  that  poor  Patsy  was  giving  a 
g^od  account  of  himself.  If  he  had  had  the  km  e 
and  not  Jerry  the  charge  might  have  been  the  oth  r 
way  about.  With  my  evidence  they  may  brmg  it  in 
manslaughter." 

"  And  that  would  mean ?  " 

•'  A  long  term  of  imprisonment.  It  might  even 
be  Ufe      Jerry  has  an  uncommonly  bad  record." 

"  Then  I  don't  think  I  shall  mind,"  the  girl  said 
svith  gentle  deliberation.  "Horrible  as  he^^was  I 
don't  think  I  should  like  to  help  to  kill  him. 

"  And  it  will  be  a  good  thing  to  put  him  away. 
Dr.  Cronin  went  on  cheerfully,  "  a  very  good  thing 
for  the  community  at  large,  and  for  Jerry  himself, 
sinc^  it  wiU  keep  him  from    committing    any  more 
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crimes.  He  is  an  uncommonly  bad  lot,  is  Jerry. 
When  I  think  of  Jerry's  old  mother  now,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  shouldn't  like  to  see  Jerry  hanged." 

In  his  own  mind  he  made  reservations.     He  had 
taken  duty  for  a  prison  doctor  once  upon  a  time  and 
he  had  had  the  experience  of  seeing  a  crimmal  hanged. 
He  remembered  it— the  morning  of  bright  winter  sun- 
shine which  seemed  to  have  fUtered  through  a  golden 
haze  ;    the  little  procession  along  the  prison  corridor 
while  the  condemned  man  laughed  and  jested,  having 
eaten  an  excellent  breakfast.    Then  the  emerging  into 
the  chill  air  ;  the  first  sight  of  the  scaffold  ;  the  glint 
of   sunshine    on    something    bright,    metallic,    of   the 
scaffold  fittings;    and  sv    lenly  the  collapse  of  the 
prisoner— the  desperate  hunted  look  as  of  a  rat  caught 
in  a  trap  with  no  way  of  escape. 

The  memory  had  a  way  of  coming  back  to  him. 
He  had  gained  during  a  life  of  hard  work  and  in- 
cessant self-control  much  of  what  he  had  lost  in  that 
other  life  when  he  had  toppled  down  from  a  high  and 
honourable  position  to  the  very  gutter,  where  many 
a  man  had  been  content  to  wallow,  but  he  had  had  the 
desperate  courage  to  scramble  out  and  begin  again. 
Many  y(!ars  had  gone  by  since  he  had  lost  everything, 
and  had  had  to  begin  again  at  the  lowest  rung,  fighting 
his  way  painfully  back  to  self-respect  and  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellows.     He  had  regained  his  nerves, 
which  at  one  time  had  seemed  shattered  beyond  repair. 
Many  dreadful  things  had  come  his  way  in  the  East 
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F, nd  as  in  the  West  End,  for  the  West  is  by  no  means 
immune  from  sordid  and  tragic  happenings.  But 
even  yet  the  collapse  of  the  condemned  man  had  power 

to  shake  him. 

He  passed  his  handkerchief  stealthily  across  his 
face  as  he  stood  by  the  window  with  his  back  turned  to 

Freda. 

"  It  is  almost  sure  to  be  manslaughter,"  he  said, 
coming  back.  "It  might  be  kinder  to  Jerry  if  it 
wasn't,  from  Jerry's  point  of  view,  but-I  think  you 
may  take  it  it  will  be  manslaughter,  and  I  agree 
with  you  that  you  couldn't  make  a  worse  use  of  a 
man  than  to  hang  him." 

To  Mrs.  Maitland  he  spoke  in  high  commendation 

of  the  girl's  pluck. 

"It's  a  high-mettled  thing,"  he  said.  "It  re- 
minds me  of  a  little  mare  I  once  had  in  Tipperary— 
God  be  with  the  days  !— she  was  the  prettiest  thing- 
Miss  Vann  looked  at  me  to-day  with  the  eye  of  the 
mare  when  she  faced  the  stone  wall  that  broke  her 
pretty  back." 

He  sighed  absently  and  seemed  to  bring  himself 
back  to  the  present  with  an  effort. 

"She'll  get  through  it.  She's  a  well  plucked 
one,"  he  said.  "After  it's  over  I'd  get  her  away, 
ma'am.  Don't  let  her  smell  London  again  for  a  year 
at  least.  Pack  her  into  the  green  country,  where  she 
won't  be  lonely.  Give  her  something  to  do.  She 
has  brains  and  imagination.     I'm  glad  I  kept  her  from 
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going  to  Bow  Street.     It's  better  for  her  to  take  it 

in  a  stride  like  the  marc " 

Mrs.  Mrtitland  confessed  that  Dr.  Cronin  rather 
puzzled  her.  She  was  not  sure  how  much  \\as  Freda 
and  how  much  the  mare.  But  she  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  the  doctor,  being  well-affected  towards  his  native 
country.  She  had  it  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  to  tell 
him  of  Freda's  search  for  a  name  and  a  position. 
But,  after  all,  what  had  he  to  do  with  it  ?     And  if 

Freda  had  not  told  him  herself !     The  old  lady, 

who  had  a  punctilious  sense  c'  honour,  uncommon 
in  women,  felt  relieved  in  her  own  mind  that  she 
had  refrained  from  telling  Freda's  secret. 

"  What  would  I  do  with  the  child  here  ?  "  she 
asked  in  the'  -anner  of  shrill  rhetoric  .vhich  made 
the  doctor  sr.  juietly  to  himself.  "  Is  this  a  house, 
I  ask  you.  Doctor  Cronin,  in  which  to  shut  up  youth 
and  beauty  ?  " 

"  Bedad,  maybe  it  isn't,  ma'am,"  the  doctor  inter- 
jected ;    but  Mrs.  Maitland  had  not  waited  for  him. 

"  Wliat  society  is  there  for  such  as  Freda  ?  "  she 
went  on.  "What  society  I  ask  you  ?  A  society  of 
frumps — of  frumps.  A  worn-out,  dowdy,  ancient, 
rag-bag,  that's  what  the  society  of  the  Crescent  is. 
And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  the  beautiful  young 
creature  is  to  be  condemned  to  such  a  society  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word  I  didn't,"  the  doctor  said  con- 
fusedly. "  The  satin  skin  of  her  is  as  hke  the  mare 
as  two  peas,  and  when  her  little  nostrils  quiver " 
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"  If  vou  had,  Dr.  Cronin,  you  would  not  be  the 
,.,,m  1  'take  you  for.  It  is  different  for  myself. 
What  have  I  to  look  forward  to  but  the  cemc- 
tory-the  cemetery  ?  Frumps  are  good  enough  for 
me.     But    I    should    be    criminal    to    condemn    that 

child  to  it." 

"  Come,  come,  ma'am  !  "  the  doctor  remonstrated. 
"  You're  far  enough  off  the  cemetery  yet.  An  un- 
c.numonly  fine  woman  I  call  you  for  your  age  ;  not 
that  I  know  your  age  ;  but  you'd  be  an  uncommonly 
fine  woman  for  any  age.     You're  thrown  away  m  a 

place  like  this." 

Mrs  Maitland  beamed  at  him  and  called  him  a 
flatterer,  waving  away  further  compliments  with  a 
large  black  Spanish  fan.  ^ 

"I've   arranged   for   the   child,"   she   said.        My 
frie.Kl.  Lady  Vanston,  has  helped  me.     Through  Lady 
Vanston  I've  heard  of  a  most  desirable  position  for 
Freda  as  companion  to  a  young  lady.    The  young 
lady  is  an  only  child-the  daughter  of  Sir  Roland 
Darhngton.    She  has  the  wilful  ways  of  a  spoilt  only 
child,  but  she  is  good  at  heart ;  so  Lady  Vanston  tells 
me    else  she  wouldn't  have  my  Freda.    Sir  Roland 
is  immersed  in  his  books,  and  cannot  always  accompany 
his    daughter    on    her    various    expeditions.     Lady 
Vanston  is  the  girl's  godmother,  and  there  will  be 
no    difficulty.     Almoners    is    a    beautiful    place-and 
not  too  far  from  town.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  society, 
and  my  girl  wiU  be  well-treated.     My  friend  assures 
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me  of  tlint.     I  thought  the    thing  was    providential 
coming  just  at  tliis  moment." 

"  It  sounds  veiy  well,"  the  doctor  acknowledged, 
•'  and,  anyhow,  if  Miss  Freda  doesn't  hke  it  she  can 
run  away  home.  Change  of  scene,  of  occupation, 
kind  people,  a  country  life,  only  let  it  be  as  soon  as 

possible    after    the    trial    is    over \Miat    is    it, 

ma'am  ?  " 

Mrs.  Maitland  was  staring  at  him  as  though  she 
had  noticed  something  for  the  first  time. 

"  You  reminded  me  for  a  moment,"  she  said, 
"of  a  man  I  saw  once  or  twice  more  than  a  dozen 
years  ago.  But,  of  course,  you  couldn't  be  the  same. 
The  odd  thing  is  that  he  was  a  namesake  of  yours— 
a  doctor,  too.  They  said  he  was  a  very  promising 
young  man,  and  building  up  a  West  End  practice  fast. 
I  wonder  what  became  of  him.  To  be  sure  I've  had 
troubles  of  my  own." 

To  be  sure,  we  all  have,"  the  doctor  assented 
hastily.  "  As  for  my  namesake,  'tisn't  Ukely,  now, 
he'd  have  left  his  West  End  practice  for  an  East 
End  one,  not  even  for  tie  love  of  the  thing.  Six- 
pence for  advice  and  medicine  and  bring  your  own 
jug— that's  about  what  I've  been  doing— and  often 
enough  not  even   the    sixpence.     You    were    saying, 

ma'am " 

They  all  tried  to  distract  Freda.  Dr.  Cronin 
gave  up  the  holiday  he  had  earned,  and  spent  the 
time  in  making  her  acquainted  with  the  out-of-the- 
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way  London  he  loved.     Mrs.  Maitland's  friend,  Lady 
Vanston,  came  frequently  in  her  motor-car,  and  thought 
nothing  of   taking   Fieda  to  lunch   at   Brighton  and 
bringing  her  back  to  the  Crescent  in  time  for  tea.    Mrs. 
Maitland   carried   Freda  off   to   the  wonderful  shops 
where    she   was   buying   her   an    outfit,    simple    and 
vet  elegant,  so  that  she  should  not  be  amiss  when  she 
was  Vere  Darlington's  companion.    When  Freda  pro- 
tested  she  was  silenced  by  the  old  lady's  uplifted  hands 
and  eyes,  and  the  question :   If  she  could  not  do  as 
much  for  a  girl  who  had  become  so  daughter-like  to 
her  that  unless  she  packed  her  ofi  at  the  first  possible 
moment  she  would  end  by  not  being  able  to  do  without 
htr  altogether,  without  being  talked  to  about  it. 

- 1  wish  you  would  keep  me,"  said  Freda  ;  and 
yet  she  did  not  want  to  stay  in  the  Crescent.  London 
still  was  full  of  terrors  for  her. 

The  day  came  at  last,  apprehended  fearfully  for 
so  long,  when  she  found  herself  like  a  creature  m  an 
evil  dream  in  the  witness-box  at  the  Old  Bailey.    She 
saw  as  in  a  mist  the  scarlet  and  ermine  of  the  judge 
the  keen  face  under  its  immense  wig  leaning  forward 
to  look  at  her.    There  were  a  couple  of  candles  on 
the  judge's  table,  for  the  morning  was  inclmed  to  be 
foggy  and  the  court  was  full  of  a  yellowish  haze,  wit. 
a  dim  sunhght  trying  to  struggle  through. 

She  heard  her  own  name  called,  and  felt  herself 
half.pushed,  half-led  into  the  box.  Someone  handed 
her  a  book   and  told  her  to  kiss  it       She  obeyed 
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mechanically.  Opposite  to  her  were  a  couple  of  rows 
of  faces  under  the  strange  wigs.  Beside  her  in  a  sort 
of  pew  there  were  twelve  citizens,  variously  clad  in 
tweed  and  broadcloth.  Someone  standing  up  at  a 
little  distance,  also  bewigged,  seemed  to  be  ad- 
dressing her.  For  a  second  the  Court  swam  in 
her  vision.  The  two  little  blurs  of  light  on  the 
Judge's  desk  danced  up  and  down.  There  was  a 
patch  of  scarlet  like  blood  against  the  background 
of  the  panelled  walls. 

Then  she  understood.  They  were  asking  her  to 
tell  the  details  of  what  had  happened  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  8th  of  October.  Step  by  step  the  bewigged 
gentleman  standing  up  led  her  to  tell  the  story  of  what 
had  happened  to  her  in  Moxon  Street.  All  the  eyes 
in  the  Courl-  were  directed  on  her  face.  The  Judge 
listened  with  a  hand  b  'hind  his  ear.  On  either  side 
of  him  were  gentlemen  also  in  scarlet  and  fur,  with 
golden  chains  across  their  shirt-fronts,  who  stared  at 
her,  as  it  seemed,  with  a  hard  intensity. 

She  heard  a  very  gentle  voice  suggesting  that  she 
should  have  a  chair  to  sit  upon,  and  someone  gave 
her  a  chair.  She  had  no  idea  that  the  suggestion 
came  from  the  Judge.  Someone  handed  her  a  glass  of 
water,  from  which  she  sipped.  She  heard  her  voice 
as  though  it  v/ere  someone  else's  reconstructing  that 
terrible  scene  i.i  the  hall-way  in  Moxon  Street. 

''■  Will  you  look  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  see 
if  you  can  identify  him  as  having  been  present  on  that 
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occasion  ?  "  asked  the  voice,  which  flowed  on  as  easily 
as  though  it  were  discussing  the  latest  novel  or  the 
last  new  play  at  a  dinner-party  rather  than  murder. 
She  had  been  looking  down,  daunted  by  the  eyes. 
Now  she  looked  up.  and  her  gaze  wandered  about  the 
Court,  away  iVom  the  blotches  of  scarlet  against  the 
brown    walls,    the    candles    burning    draughtily    and 
throwing  strange,  deep  shadows  on  the  Judge's  face. 
She   looked  helplessly  at   the   ring  of   faces,   and 
recognised   one   or   two.    There   was   Mrs.    Maitland. 
side   by   side   with   Lady   Vanston,   who   had   driven 
Freda    to    the    Old    Bailey.     Something    of    comfort 
came  to  her  with  the  sight  of  the  familiar  faces.     There 
was  a  little  pale,  impertinent  face  she  ought  to  know, 
half-hidden  by  the  stately  form  of  a  big  policeman. 
Tommy— it  was  surely  Tommy,  her  benefactor.    She 
smiled  at  Tommy  somewhat  waveringly  as  her  gaze 

went  on. 

Ah— there— in  that  glass  box— a  policeman  on 
either  hand— what  face  was  that  ?— brutal,  degraded, 
wicked,  the  great  heavy  jaws  sagging  below  the 
stunted  forehead,  the  wolfish  eyes,  the  twisted  nose, 
darkly  purple  under  the  shock  of  coarse  hair  ! 

Freda  cried  out  and  caught  at  the  table  to  steady 
herself.     A  shudder  shook  her  slender  body  from  head 

to  foot. 

"  Can    you   identify   the   prisoner   at    the   bar  ? " 

wf   t  on  the  easy  voice. 

*'  Yes,"  she  said,  hearing  herself  as  though  from 
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a  distance.  "I  can  identify  him.  He  was  there. 
He  was  the  one  who  held  me  by  the  throat."  She 
swayed  while  she  said  it  with  a  sickly  memory  of  the 
hideous  hands,  of  the  unclean  smell  which  had  seemed 
to  cling  to  her  for  days  and  weeks  afterwards.  "  He 
was  the  one  who  stabbed  Patsy  Dempsey  as  they 
struggled  on  the  ground." 

"Ah,  thank  you.  I  think,  my  Lord,  we  shall 
not  need  to  ask  the  young  lady  any  further  questions." 
Freda  stumbled  out  of  the  witness-box,  someone 
assisting  her,  she  knew  not  whom.  Her  ordeal  was 
over  ;  but  it  would  be  a  l»)ng,  long  time  bef(Me  she 
ceased  to  be  haunted  by  the  wolfish  eyes  of  Jerry 
B.ites  as  they  had  scowled  at  her  from  the  dock. 


CHAPTER    XVII 


THE   NEW  LIFE 

It  wa3  a  day  of  St.  Martin's  summer  when  Freda 
K-ft  town  fur  Wynstone,  which  was  the  station  for 
Almoners. 

She  had  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  going  alone 
among  strangers;  and  it  had  taken  all  her  courage 
to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Maitland  and  the  household 
at  the  Crescent,  to  say  nothing  of  that  good  friend 
Dr.  Cronin,  who  had  come  to  the  station  to  seu  hor 
off,  so  using  up  the  very  last  hours  of  his  hohday. 

"  I'd  have  Uked  to  come  with  you,"  he  said, 
standing  by  the  caniage-door,  having  provided  Freda 
from  the  bookstall  with  sufficient  reading  matter  to 
last  for  a  much  longer  railway  journey  than  that  be- 
tween Victoria  and  Wynstone;  "I'd  have  hked  to 
come  with  you  only  I've  such  an  unfashionable  coat 
and  .such  a  shocking  bad  hat.  It  would  prejudice 
you  with  your  new  friends.  Don't  you  see  "—his 
voice  fell  to  a  whisper—"  that  your  fellow-passengers 
are  wondering  what  possible  link  there  can  be  between 
such  a  charming  young  lady  and  such  a  disreputable 
old  rapscallion  ? " 

"  I  do  wish  you  were  coming."  said  Freda,  suddenly 
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desolate  for  the  faces  she  knew.  Mrs.  Maitland  had 
been  laid  up  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  and  had 
been  unable  to  sec  her  off. 

Dr.  Croiiin  shook  his  liead  with  a  whimsical  smile. 
"I've  got  to  go  back  to  Shadwell  as  fast  as  e.er 
a  train  will  carry  me.  There's  a  mucli  injured  man 
there  who's  to  go  off  for  his  holiday  at  three  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  As  though  d(.ctors  needed  a  lioliday  ! 
I  once  knew  a  man,  bedad,  and  I  declare  to  goodness 
the  only  holiday  he  ever  had  was  wearing  a  straw  hat, 
and  he  was  the  healthiest  man  I  ever  knew." 

"By  the  way,"  said  Freda  hurriedly— there  was 
a  slamming  of  doors  along  the  train,  coming  nearer 
and  nearer—"!  wish,  if  you  could  make  time  that 
you  would  call  at  St.  Olave's  Almshouses  and  ask  for 
Miss  Matheson— any  time  will  do— and  tell  her  1 
meant  to  come  again  as  I  promised,  but  I  was  pre- 
vented.    VMien  I  come  back  to  London  again " 

"I  used  to  know  a  Miss  Matheson,"  Dr.  Cronin 

lid,  and  he  looked  a  httle  flurried.     "  I  wonder  if  it 

could  be  the  same.     Sure,  it's  not  an  uncommon  name, 

is  it  ?  " 

"I  suppose  not,"  said  Freda.  "And  you'll  be 
sure  to  write  to  me.  And  take  care  of  yourself.  Make 
that  old  housekeeper  look  after  you.  Don't  be  coming 
in  wet  and  sitting  down  in  wet  clothes  before  the  fire 
because  you're  too  dead-tired  to  change  them." 

"And  because  I  don't  know  the  minute  there'll 
be  a  tinkle  at  the  surgery  beU.  and  another  call  for  me 
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to  be  out.  Bedad,  I  won't  then.  I'll  t.H  Miss  Magrath 
I'm  to  be  taken  care  of  like  as  if  I  was  her  y>et  cat.  bt> 
cause  there's  a  lovely  young  lady  takes  an  uiterest  m 
poor  old  Tom  Cronin." 

The  train  trembled  through  its  length,  and  began 
to  move.  Tears  were  in  Freda's  eyes  as  she  looked  back 
at  the  kind,  humorous  face.  W^hat  a  shame  he  hadn't 
s..meone  to  look  after  him  besides  that  silly,  selfish 
old  Miss  Magrath,  who  indeed  thought  a  deal  more 
of  her  cat  than  of  him  !  How  shabby  he  looked 
and  how  tired!  He  ran  a  httle  way  with  the 
train,  his  hand  on   Freda's,   till  he  was   obhged   to 

fall  back. 

Her  fcllow-passongers  were  only  two  or  three, 
elderly  and  absorbed  in  their  newspapers.  She  could 
have  been  very  melancholy,  but  she  was  not  going  to 
l.)se  heart  at  the  outset.  She  had  promised  Dr.  Cronm 
that  she  would  be  brave.  So,  instead  of  allowing  sad 
thoughts  to  take  possession  of  her  she  opened  her  bag 
and  took  out  a  long  letter  which  had  come  from  Pont 
de  Pierre  that  morning.  She  had  been  too  hurned 
to  do  more   than   glance   through   its   precious   con- 

Well-it  was  not  two  months  yet  since  she  had 
left  Pont  de  Pierre,  and  how  many  things  had  hap- 
pened '  Her  efforts  to  discover  the  identity  of  her 
parents  had  so  far  failed.  She  'uad  laid  aside  the 
search  for  the  time  being,  because  she  was  shattered 
in  nerves  and  was  penniless.     She  smiled  to  herself, 
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thinking  how  huge  a  sum  maman  had  thought  to 
bestow  on  her  in  that  five  hundred  francs.  She 
meant  to  repay  it  one  dav  ;  and  to  repay  Dr.  Cronin 
his  few  hard-earned  sovereigns,  and  to  have  some 
money  in  her  pocket  before  she  came  back  to  London, 
and  set  out  once  more  on  her  search.  She  had  learnt 
a  good  many  things  in  those  long  weeks  since  she  had 
left  Pont  de  Pierre.  One  of  the  things  was  that 
everything  required  money.  Without  sharing  it  she 
began  to  understand  the  regard  for  money  in  a  person 
so  unworldly  iii  all  other  ways  as  maman. 

She  turned  over  the  crinkling  sheets.  The  letter 
was  tenaerly  affectionate.  Maman  had  forgiven  Freda 
for  not  being  able  to  love  Andre.  Freda  smiled  as 
she  read. 

"  I  used  to  think,  from  the  time  thou  wert  a  little 
one,"  wrote  tna  ,-  n,  "  that  only  to  thee  could  I  entrust 
my  Andre's  l^appmess.  But  how  presumptuous  we 
are,  snatching  the  direction  of  our  affairs  from  the 
hands  of  the  good  God.  After  all,  it  may  be  that 
thou  wert  right,  ma  fille.  The  httle  Germaine  is 
exc'  llent.  She  admires  Andre  so  much  and  he  needs 
admiration.  It  was  not  in  thee,  perhaps,  because  of 
thy  English  blood,  to  admire  so  simply.  Perhaps 
some  day,  when  Andr^  is  married,  thou  wilt  come  back 
and  be  my  daughter  once  again." 

Freda  read  between  the  lines.  Maman  was  turning 
round  to  Germaine.  She  did  not  want  Fred;i  just 
at   present,  not  till  Andr6  had  ceased  to   desire   the 
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moon  and  was  content  vvitli  a  placid  little  domestic 

hearth-fire. 

Matmn  had  heard  all  about  Freda's  dreadful 
adventures,  and  had  been  shocked.  That  dreadful 
England,  where  it  was  possible  such  things  should 
happen  to  les  jetmes  filles.  To  think  that  Freda  was 
hardly  from  under  the  sheltering  roof  of  Les  Roses 
before  such  things  happened  to  her  !  It  had  made 
maman  ill  to  think  of  it ;  and  she  had  told  Andr6 
nothing.  If  that  impetuous  one  had  known  of  it 
he  would  have  flown  io  snatch  Freda  from  that  awful 
London,  tout  de  suite,  without  a  second's  delay. 

What  a  different  world  it  was— the  peaceful  hfe 
„{  Les  Roses,  sandwiched  between  the  terrors  of  the 
Villa  Marguerite  and  the  terrors  of  London  !     And  yet 
Freda  did  not  sigh  to  go  back.    The  young  blood  in 
her  had  stagnated  among  the  peaceful  old  ladies  and 
the  demure  young  ones,  whose  horizon  was  bounded 
by  marriage  with  its  many  chances.    She  had  never 
been   content   to  look   forward   to   marriage   as   the 
lifting  of  the  curtain  upon  the  play  of  life,  had  never 
speculated  Uke  the  otliers  on  whose  hand  should  Uft 
the  curtain,  whether  the  hand  of  an  old  bridegroom, 
a  young  bridegroom,  or  a  comfortable  average  middle- 
aged  one.    Freda  had  been   very  odd  to  the  mind 
of   her    companions,    stitching   away    indeed    at    hei 
liv^erie  and  her  house-linen  as  maman  wished,  but 
with  barely  any  interest  in  the  bridegroom  who  should 
be  provided  for  her  one  of  these  days. 
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She  had  hardly  looked  for  such  graciousncss  as 
that  Miss  Darlington  herself  should  come  to  meet  her ; 
but  as  the  train  glided  into  the  quiet  1  tie  station  of 
Wymstone,  she  turned  away  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  beautiful  hill,  wooded  half-way  up,  which 
overlooked  the  scarlet  and  bronze  and  ^^reen  of  the 
late  autumn  country,  to  discover  that  someone  was 
standing  on  the  platform,  a  little  lady,  warmly  dressed 
in  furs,  with  a  fur  cap  on  her  dark  head  which  made 
a  charming  setting  for  her  small,  brilliantly-coloured 

face. 

"  I  hope  you're  not  very  tired,"  she  said,  looking 
at  Freda  with  approval ;  "  I'm  so  glad  you're  not  a 
frump.  My  last  companion  was.  She  always  had 
toothache,  poor  thing.  Isn't  it  awful  to  hve  with 
anyone  who  always  has  toothache  ?  " 

Freda  stared  at  her  and  a  sudden  coloid"  rushed 
to  her  cheeks.  She  had  seen  this  young  lady  before, 
under  very  different  circumstances.  In  fact.  Miss 
Darlington  was  the  lady  who  had  accompanied  Lionel 
Dampier  on  that  cress-Channel  passage  when  Freda 
had  taken  them  for  bride  and  groom. 

"  You  are  Miss  Darlington  ? "  she  said,  half 
fearful  that  the  young  lady  would  prove  to  be  a  guest 
at  Almoners  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Dampier  after  all ;  and 
yet  she  did  not  know  why  she  sliould  have  hopes  or 

fears  about  it. 

"  Who  else  should  I  be  ?  Is  that  all  your  luggage  ? 
James  wiU  see  to  it.    Come  along.    The  ponies  don't 
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like  to  stand.  Don't  you  want  a  cup  of  tea  ?  I 
always  do  after  a  journey.  The  men  will  be  back 
from  shooting  by  the  time  we  get  home,  and  hungry 

as  hunters." 

■  :  s-.vept  Freda  off  with  her  out  of  the  station 
and  into  the  country  road,  where  a  smart  groom  was 
holding  the  heads  of   ■-  pair  of  grey  ponies  in  a  httle 
ph;>eton.     A  cart  behind  the  phaei  ^n  was  already  bemg 
loaded  up  with  Freda's  modest  traveUing  kit.    They 
got    into   the   phaeton.     The    groom    covered    their 
knees  with  luxurious  skin   rugs.     The   ponies    were 
off,    without    waiting    for     a    touch    of    the    whip. 
Thev   rattled  along    the  beautiful  road,    fringed    on 
either  side  by  the  open  woods.    Now  and  again  a 
pheasant  trailed   across  the  road  or   screamed   m  a 

tree-top. 

There  v  as  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air.  The  sky 
was  blue  overhead  in  contrast  with  the  gold  of  the 
trees.  They  were  carried  softly  over  a  golden  carpet 
of  leaves.  Now  and  again  a  leaf  brushed  their  cheeks 
and  slid  lightly   nto  their  laps. 

"  Jolly  weather,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Miss  Darlington. 
Yes,  it  was  jolly  weather.  Freda  felt  it  so.  She 
felt  as  though  the  burden  of  the  life  in  London  had 
been  suddenly  Ufted  from  her  shoulders.  Was  it 
possible  she  was  the  same  girl  who  had  been  nearly 
murdered  in  an  evil  London  slum  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  who  had  seen  murder  done,  who  had  helped  to 
send  a  criminal  to  penal  servitude  for  Ufe  ? 
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"  You've    1)<  en    having     v    lioirid    time,    haven't 
you  ?  iss  Darlington    said  sympathetically,  looking 

at  Fi  id  with  a  curious  interest.  "  Lady  Vanslon 
told  us  all  about  it.  I  hope  you're  going  to  forget 
it  here.  The  brute  got  off  with  mansl.uightcr,  didn't 
he  ?  And  life  ?  Papa  says  it's  a  sentimental  age. 
He  ought  to  have  been  hanged,  with  his  record.  The 
other  man  wasn't  caught,  was  he  ?  " 
"  No,  he  wasn't  caught." 

There  was  a  slight  silver  network  of  frost  on  the 
leaves  where  they  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  trees.  The 
low  bushes  were  hung  with  gossamers  powdered  with 
jc\v(>lled  drops.  A  keen  wind  met  them,  smelling 
delieiously  of  the  frost.  Many  robins  were  singing 
their  little  hearts  out.  And  Freda  felt  that  the  night- 
mare of  life  at  the  Crescent  was  behind  her.  Her 
heart  swelled  with  sudden  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
What  a  strange  thing  it  was  that  for  the  second  time 
since  she  had  left  the  shores  of  France  she  should 
have  met  with  Vere  Darlington,  and  under  such 
conditions  ! 

She  wondered  in  what  relationship  she  could  stand 
towards  Lionel  Dampier,  since  she  was  plainly  not 
his  wife.  Unless— it  was  not  possible  they  could  be 
secretly  married  !  She  glanced  at  Miss  Darlington's 
charming  face.  It  did  not  look  like  the  face  of  a  person 
who  had  a  secret.  She  was  looking  sideways  at 
Freda,  her  eyes  narrowed  a  little,  her  fureliead  con- 
tracted in  a  puzzled  fro\\'n. 
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Miss  Darlington.     It  was  crossing 


seen 
from  Dieppe.     We  were  caught  in  a  fog." 

"Ah,  I  remember  now.     You  were  the  gul  with 
whom  my  cousin,  Lionel   Dampier.  talked.     I  dont 
see  why  he  shouldn't,  especially  as   I   was  seedy  and 
..dtohedown.     Yet  I  didn't  like  to  find  hrm  so 
forgetful  of  me.     You  see  Lm  accustc   led  to  bemg 
danced  attendance  on;    and   papa  had  had  no  more 
sense  than  to  sprain  his  ankle  in  Switzerland.     He  was 
Iving  down,  and  of  no  use  to  me.     And  my  wretched 
n.ud  has  only  to  see  the  long  swell  on  the  water,  and 
.he's  incapacitated.     I'm  hardly  ever  sea-sick  rnyself 
,nd  I  think  it's  absurd  of  anyone  to  be.     But  we  d 
tKUolled  from  Paris  in  a  carriage  hermetically  sealed^ 
You   know   their  horrid  French   ways.     A  wretched 
.vonian  came  in  and  closed  all  the  windows.     I  was 
very  cross  and  very  indignant  to  find  other  people 
enjoying  themselves  while  I'd  been  suffering. 

't\1  was  a  humorous  ghnt  in  Miss  Darhngton  s 
eve  that  contradicted  the  petulance  of  the  speech. 
'    Freda's  breast  seemed  to  swell  higher  as  though 
the  joy  her  heart  contained  was  more  than  it  could 

'"''Your  cousin   was  very  kind  to  me,"  r-h^  ^aicl. 
"  I  suppose  he  was  sorry  for  me.  travelling  alone. 

"He   was   very   much   annoyed   missing   you   at 
Newhaven.    They  couldn't  take  us  m  at  the  hotel, 
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so  we  might  have  tr.i veiled  together.  Every  place 
seemed  filled  up.  Wasn't  it  a  nuisance  ?  And  I 
so  cross,  and  poor  papa  and  Lionel  doing  their 
best.  The  sight  of  T  awson's  face — pf  .r  wretch,  she 
was  so  ill ! — was  more  than  I  coulu  stand.  Ah, 
here's  one  of  those  horrid  motors.  Percy,  jump 
out  !  " 

The  groom  sprang  down  from  the  back  of  the 
phaeton  and  to  the  ponies'  heads  only  just  in  time, 
for  a  big  motor  brougham' passed  them  hke  a  flash, 
reducing  the  httle  ponies  to  a  state  of  wild  terror. 

"  Ugh  !  If  Percy  hadn't  been  quick,  we'd  have 
had  a  spill.  Fancy  rushing  round  the  corner  like 
that !  It's  the  new  woman  at  Towers,  Lady  Rose- 
vcare.  He's  one  of  the  new  peers.  Did  you  see  her. 
Miss  Vann  ?  Isn't  she  splendid  ?  Such  ermines ! 
I  expect  she  paid  a  thousand  pounds  for  that  coat. 
We  don't  really  want  those  plutocrats  in  our  quiet 
Wynstone." 

Freda  had  seen  something,  something  gorgeous 
and  beautiful,  wrapped  in  a  regal  garment  of  white 
fur.  The  apparition  had  had  magnificent  dark  hair, 
soft  as  a  cloudy  night.  But  she  had  passed  too  quickly 
for  Freda  to  see  her  face. 

"  I  liaven't  called  on  Lady  Roseveare  yet,"  Miss 
Darlington  went  on.  "They're  a  httle  overpowering 
for  us.  We've  all  been  such  quiet  people  hilhert(» 
in  Wynstone.  We're  cnisted  old  Tories,  too,  and 
Lord  Roseveare's  a  Liberal.    I  dare  say  there's  some 
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envy  in  it  ;  for  we're  all  rather  dowdy,  and  Lady 
Rcsevecirc's  frocks  and  equipages  put  us  to  slKimc. 
Towers,  too.  I  believe  you  wouldn't  recognise 
Towers.     They've  hardly  left  a  stone  of  the  dear  old 

place  unturned." 

Now  they  were  turning  into  a  l..ng  green  avenue 
through  wide  entrance  gates,  which  were  being  hek 
open  by  a  curtse>nng  old  woman.    The  ponie^  trotted 
naily    between    shining    hedges    of    holly.     Tresently 
they  passed  through  low  white  gates,  and  came  ou 
on  a  gravel-sweep  in   front    of    a    long,   two-stoned 
house,  with  many  windows  placed  closely  together. 

The  house  was  of  red  brick,  which  showed  here 
and  there  between  the  creepers  that  all  but  covered 
it  The  westering  sun  ht  up  the  many  wmdows. 
A  very  fat  white  bull-terrier  stood  on  the  steps  wagging 

his  tail  in  welcome. 

Miss  Darlington  flung  the  reins  to  the  groom  and 
gut  out.  Freda  followed  her  example.  They  went  up 
the  steps.  Someone  stood  in  the  open  door^^•ay 
bidding  Miss  Darlington  to  hurry  up,  since  they  were 
all  hungry  as  hunters,  with  tramping  the  woods  after 

the  pheasants. 

It  was  Lionel  Dampier.  He  looked  at  Freda  for 
a  moment  in  puzzled  bewilderment. 

.'  It  is  not ?  "    be  said,  hesitatingly. 

"  It  is  Miss  Vann,  to  wliom  you  were  so  kind  that 
day  on  the  boat,  when  I  was  so  cross.  Isn't  it  an  odd 
thing  that  she  should  have  come  here  ?  " 
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A  sudden  smile  irradiated  Lionel  Dampier's  face, 
bringing  back  to  its  maturity  the  fleeting  charm  of 
boyhood. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  he  said.  "  I  thought  that  foggy 
night  had  quite  s>  allowed  up  my  travelling  com- 
panion." 
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THE   NEW   FRIENDS 

The  hall  of  Almoners  was  crowded  with  men,  or  so 
It  seemed  to  Freda.  There  were  in  reality  eight  men, 
uU  wearing  knickerbocker  suits  of  various  coloured 
homespuns.  A  welter  of  dogs,  great  and  small,  lay 
on  the  rug  in  front  of  a  roaring  fire.  Coloured  glass 
windows  showed  between  the  tapestry  on  the  walls. 
Already  the  dusk  had  fallen,  but  the  aspect  of  the 
big  hall,  which  was  a  feature  of  Almoners,  was  very 

cheerful. 

A  silver  kettle  hissed  on  the  tea-table,  which 
was  drawn  in  front  of  the  fire.  A  tall  man  with  a 
long  silky  beard  sitting  in  a  high  carved  chair  by  the 
fireside  stood  up  and  welcomed  Freda.  He  was  Sir 
Roland  Darlington. 

His  daughter  pulled  off  her  little  gauntlet  gloves 
and  flung  them  on  to  an  oak  settle,  hooded  over, 
that  occupied  one  side  of  the  fireplace.  She  had 
introduced  the  other  men  to  Freda,  running  over 
their  names  rapidly-Mr.  Champneys,  Sir  John  Thorn- 
bury,  Captain  Wells.  Mr.  Wilson.  Major  Creyke.  Lord 

Fitzwalter. 

One  or  two  of  the  younger  men  had  a  smart  air 
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in  ilu-ir  homespuns,  llie  others  were  a  bit  shabby, 
as  though  they  wore  the  same  clothes  over  many  seasons 
in  n\any  weathers,  and  were  easy  in  th(Mn  as  with  old 

friends. 

Sir  John  Thornbuiy  came  and  talked  to  Freda, 
while  Miss  Darlington  poured  out  the  tea,  the  younger 
men  crowding  about  the  table  to  help  her.  He  was 
a  pleasant-faced,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  short 
beard  and  a  very  friendly  manner.  Lionel  Dampier 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  gazing  contemplatively 
at  Freda,  without  joining  in  the  conversation. 

Major  Creyke  broug^  '  Freda  her  tea  and  set  a 
little  table  at  her  elbow  for  her  hot  cakes  and  sand- 
wiches. The  tea  was  quite  a  banquet,  the  sideboard 
being  heaped  with  all  manner  of  dainties  to  which  the 
gentU;men  helped  themselves  hberally. 

"  You've  no  idea  what  hungry  brutes  we  are, 
Miss  Vann  !  "  Sir  John  said,  looking  down  at  the  top 
of  her  shining  head,  which  seemed  to  keep  its  smooth- 
ness even  after  a  railway  journey.  He  Uked  the  clear, 
colourless  skm,  the  bright  hair,  the  look  of  finish 
which  he  perceived  to  be  French.  There  was  an  air 
of  delicate  femininity  about  this  girl  which  was  un- 
like the  frank  boyishness  of  the  charming  English 
girls  he  knew.  "Tramping  about  after  the  birds 
makes  one  so  fearfully  hungry.  You'a  never  think 
to  look  at  us  tluit  we  had  a  huge  lunch  at  one 
o'clock,  now,  would  you  ?  " 

Lionel  Dampier  said  to  himself  that  Sir  John  was 
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(.1.1  enough  to  be  Freda's  fatlier  ;  yet  he  was  not  sure 
th.Lt  he  approved  of  the  admiration  so  plainly  ex- 
pi(ssi;d  in  the  elder  man's  weather-beaten  countenance. 
"  Lady  Roseveare  nearly  ran  us  down  with  her 
beast Iv  motor,  dad,"  Miss  Darlington  remarked.  "If 
I  hadn't  had  the  ponies  well  in  hand,  they'd  have 
upset  us.  She  came  round  the  corner  at  Hatherdell 
like  lightning.  I  thought  at  first  she  was  on  top  of 
us.  The  little  things  nearly  bolted  ;  only  Percy 
ciught  their  heads  in  time." 

"  Dear  me,"  Sir  Roland  said  ;  "  I  wonder  why 
the  woman  goes  at  such  a  rate.  You'll  have  to  be 
careful,  Vere.  I  do  wish  people  like  those  RoseVL-ares 
wouldn't  come  down  here,  disturbing  our  quietness. 
I  don't  like  these  new  people  that  no  one  knows  any- 
thing about.  This  wretched  government  seems  to 
be  spilling  titles  all  over  the  place.  It  must  bother 
Dcbrett  fearfully." 

"  A  title  is  a  nuisance  nowadays,"  said  Lord 
Fitzwalter,  a  fair,  insignificant-looking  young  man. 
"  So  many  fellows  have  titles  who  never  had  a  grand- 
father. Roseveare's  not  a  bad  sort.  He's  a  gentle- 
man. He's  given  me  a  thumping  cheque  for  the 
Hunt.  I  believe  I'm  to  dine  with  them  on  the  nine- 
teenth." 

"  Don't  play  cards  with  her  ladyship  afterwards," 
Mr.  Champneys  put  in.  "She'll  keep  you  up  late 
and  spoil  your  beauty  sleep.  It's  quite  a  scandal 
about    the    gambling    at    Towers.      The    Vicar   and 
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Mr';.  Morclon  wore  a^kcd  in  to  a  quiet  dinner  lost 
vvixk,  I  h.Mr.  There  were  eighteen  guests,  and  after 
dinner  Mrs.  Moreton  was  asked  to  join  one  of  her 
ladybhii>'s  biidKe-tables.  She  thought  the  stakes 
were  sixi)ence  a  hundred.  Luckdy  she  discovered  in 
time  that  they  were  I'lve  pounds.  So  she  witlidrew. 
I  wonder  what  would  have  happened  if  Mrs.  Moreton 
had  not  withdrawn." 

"  You  might  add,"  put  in  Miss  V'ere,  from  behind 
the  tea-urn,  "that  Mrs.  Moreton  wore  her  second- 
best  frock  to  the  quiet  dinner.  She  was  afraid  of 
being  over-dressed  as  a  parson's  wife.  The  second- 
best  irock  was  in  her  trousseau,  and  Basil  Mon-ton 
is  fifteen.  Her  ladyship  wore  white  velvet  and 
diamonds,  and  the  other  ladies  were  equally  regal. 
Poor  Mrs.  ^^)r.ton  !  " 

"  I  dare  say  she  looked  much  nicer  than  the  other 
women,"  Sir  Roland  said.  "Where  did  you  pick 
up  all  that  gossip,  Vere  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Moreton  told  me  herself.  We'll  have  to 
smarten  ourselves  up  now  the  Roseveares  have  come. 
I'm  sure  your  evening-suit  is  shamefully  antiquated, 
papa.  Wliat  does  for  Mrs.  Fairfax  won't  do  for  Lady 
Roseveare." 

"Lady  Rosevcare  is  not  likely  to  supplant  Mrs. 
Fairfax  as  the  great  lady  of  the  neighbourhood,"  Sir 
Roland  said  seriously.  "Besides,  I  don't  suppose 
they'll  stay.  I  know  these  people.  They  come  and 
eo.    They  tliink  a  place  is  ideal  till  they've  got  it 
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A\u\  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  it  and  thon  tlioy  sec  sonic- 

.iig  (1  e  tli(>y  tliitik  they  like  beMn    and  they're  olt. 

I'm  sure  we  don't  want  plutocr.it^  m  the  neif^hbinii- 

1i<kh1.     We've  done  very  well  on  our  moderate  means." 


Lord   Re 
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te  as  uaciiy  as  yoi 
do,  did,"  s;ud  his  daughter.  "  He  leaves  all  the 
niagni licence  to  Lady  Roseveare.  I  met  him  the 
other  day  in  a  very  baggy  old  coat  jogging  along  on 
a  horse  which  was  rather  a  screw.  I  liked  him.  He 
looks  nu'Lmcholy  ;  a  bit  of  a  heavy-weight.  It  must 
be  tiresome  being  the  background  to  Lady  Roseveare 
always." 

"  Who  was  she— some  actress  or  other  ?  " 
No    one    knew.     Captain  Wells  suggested  "  Who's 
W  ho,"  and  discovered     "  Margaret,    daughter    of    J. 
Stride,  Esq.,"  which  did  not  much  enlighten  them. 

"  I'm  -uing  to  call  anyhow,"  Miss  Darlington  said, 
standing  up  from  the  tea-table, 

"  Must  you  ?  "  asked  Sir  Roland  deprecatingly. 
"  It'll  mean  other  things,  Vere,  asking  them  to  dinner 
and  dining  there  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  like 
old  friends  and  old  clothes." 

"Mrs.  Fairfax  has  called.  Where  she  has  railed 
she  expects  the  rest  of  us  to  follow.  Anyhow,  Lady 
Roseveare  has  a  darling  little  boy.  I  adore  little 
boys  ;  and  I  want  to  make  friends  with  him.  Come, 
Miss  Vann.  You  must  be  thinking  us  all  great 
gossips." 

She   led   the   way   upstairs,   and    Freda   followed. 
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It  was  a  delightful  old-fashioned  house,  panelled  all 
the  way  up.    Freda's  room  was  at  the  end  rf  a  long, 
low  corridor,  with  a  big  half-moon  of  a  window,  which 
looked    over  terraced   gardens   and   the  park  to   the 
beautiful   hill,  rising  softly  above  the  masses  of   the 
pheasant-coloured    woods.     The    room   was  furnished 
in  chintz,  and  seemed  dehghtfully  luxurious  to  Freda, 
accustomed    to    the    ascetic    French    rooms.     A    fire 
sent  out  its  pleasant  glow  into  the  dusk  of  the  room. 
The  foot  trod  on  soft  rugs.     There  was  a  sofa  drawn 
in   front   of  the   fire.    The   old   mahogany  wardrobe 
reflected  the  warm  rays.     There  was  a  glint  of  silver 
from  the  dressing-table.     A  little  French  bedstead  in 
one  corner  looked  invitingly  soft  and  siuwy. 

"  I    shall   be    happy    here,"    said    Freda.     "  How 
pretty  it  is  !     And  what  a  dehghtful  shelf  of  books  1 
I  do  not   know  many  English  books  yet.      Maman 
said  the  English  books  were  not  fit  for  the  young  girl. 
I  had  Racine  and   Lamartine.     I  read  many  sermons 
— Bourdaloue  and  Massillon  ;    and  I  had  some  stories 
specially  for  the  young  girl.     Do  you  know  'Sans 
Famille  '  by  Hector  Malot  ?      It  is  delightful.     And 
the  Journal  of   Eugenie   de  Guerin  ?     Once    tnatnan 
found  me  reading  a  Shakespeare  which  she  had  for- 
gotten   to   destroy,   and   she   was   terribly   disturbed 
about  it." 

"  Ah,  that  explains  the  look  of  the  Convent  about 
you,"  Miss  Darlington  said.  "  Now,  I  should  read 
everything  I  was  forbidden  to  read." 
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-  I  wanted  to  ;  at  least  Shakespeare.  There  were 
many  things  I  did  not  want  to  reaa  about.  Georgette 
and  Marguerite  and  the  others  used  to  say  they 
would  read  them  when  they  were  married." 

"  Oh  '    that's  odious.    1  wouldn't  read  anything 
after    I   was   married   that    I   wouldn't   read   before. 
I've  read  pretty  well  all  I  wanted.     People  were  ofteii 
shocked  when  I  was  little  at  the  things  they  found 
me   reading:    but   dad  never  would   interfere.     He 
used  to  say  that  I  would  get  the  good  out  of  them, 
and  miss  the  bad.    To  be  sure  they  were  good  books, 
classirs-not    horrid    novels,    French    or    otherwise. 
Dad  gave  me  the  run  of  the  Ubrary  when  I  was  six 
years  old.     I  browsed  there,  I  can  tell  you.     These 
are    some    of    my    books-Browning.    Wordsworth, 
Lyrics  from  the  Ehzabethan  Song-Books.     There  is 
a  Shakespeare.    You  may  read  it  now,  1  suppose, 
that  you  are  English  and  emancipated.    There  are 
some    volumes   of    Meredith,    and    some  of    Kiphng. 
And  there  is  Christina  Rossetti.    I  really  envy  you. 

my  dear." 

"Oh«"  said  Freda,  her  eyes  dancmg.  bhe 
looked  at  the  sofa,  the  Uttle  table  ^vith  the  reading 
lamp  upon  it.  the  big  window,  outside  of  which 
things  wer^  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer.  You 
will   be  so  kind  ?     You  will  let  me  read  sometimes 

here  ?  " 

"You  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  reading.  I 
shouldn't  want  anybody  always  around.    Wasn't  it 
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one  of  your  adopted  countrymen  who  said  :  '  Nearly 
all  our  misfortunes  come  from  not  being  able  to  be 
sufTiciently  alone '  ?  Wc  shan't  bore  each  other,  Miss 
Vann." 

"  You  shall  always  tell  me  when  you  do  not  want 
me,"  said  Freda,  who  had  taken  an  impulsive  fancy 
to  the  other  girl.  "  And  you  will  let  me  do  all  sorts 
of  things  for  you,  won't  you  ?  I  can  do  hair,  and  I 
can  brush  it  really  well.  Maman  used  to  say  that 
no  one  could  brush  away  a  headache  like  me. 
And  I  can  make  blouses,  and  wash  and  mend  lace,  and 
trim  hats." 

"  Yes,  I  thought  you  could.  No  Enghshwoman 
could  tie  that  wisp  of  tulle  round  her  neck  as  you 
have  tied  it ;  and  your  dress— did  you  make  it  your- 
self ?  It  has  an  air,  yet  it's  only  black  and  white 
check  with  a  collar  and  cuffs  of  black  moire.  You 
shall  do  things  for  me  then.  I  siniply  scream  when 
Lawson  brushes  my  hair,  yet  she  is  supposed  to  have 
all  the  arts  of  the  lady's-maid  at  her  fingers'  ends. 
Good-bye  now.  Have  a  rest  before  you  change  for 
dinner.  By  the  way  the  bathroom  is  opposite.  It 
is  only  for  your  use  and  mine.  Perhaps  you 
would    like   a   bath.     My  bedroom   is   next   door   to 

th,;.." 

It  was  all  much  better  than  Frc-'a  had  dared  to 
hope.  After  Miss  Darlington  had  lett  her  she  sat  for 
a  long  time  in  a  brown  study,  looking  into  the  heart 
of  the  fire  ;    and  her  dreams  seemed  coloured  with 
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its  rosy  radiance.     She  had  been  afraid  of  the  new 
life  among  strangers,  and  she  had  found  an  old  friend, 
one   Nvhom   her   faithful  heart   had   never   forgotten. 
She  had   ideahsed   Lionel   Dampier   all   those   years. 
What  he  had  done  for  her  !    Looking  back  now  it 
seemed  to  her  that  his  finger  extended  to  her  had 
been  the  motive-power  to  pull  her  out  of  the  slough 
of  degradation  into  which  her  ill-used  childhood  was 
gradually  sinking.    She  had    been  good  for  him,  the 
only  one  who  had  really  cared  whether  she  was  good 
or  not.    \yhv,  some  of  those  young  men  long  ago  at 
the  Villa  Marguerite  had  laughed  and  taken  notice  of 
her  because  she  was  a  thief  and  a  liar  and  worse  things, 
according  to  Mrs.  Vane.    She  had  had  an  unchildish 
intuition  that  they  would  have  noticed  her  less,  been 
less  interested  in  her  if  she  had  been  a  good  httle  girl. 
Thev  would  have  pushed  her  further  in  with  their 
contemptuous    amusement-their    careless    gifts    of 
sweets  and  trinkets  which  Peggy  Vane  had  taken  from 
her  whenever  she  had  been  aware  of  them.    Only  he 
had  given  her  a  helping  hand  to  lift  her  out. 

He  was  here— wonderful  to  think  upon  1  It 
seemed  too  good  and  too  strange  to  be  true.  And  he 
was  not  anyone's.  He  belonged  only  to  himself. 
He  had  looked  at  Freda  with  kindness  in  his  eyes. 
He  would  be  here  to-morrow,  and  the  day  after. 
She  would  see  him  to-night.  Perhaps  he  would 
come  and  talk  to  her.  There  had  been  a  puzzle- 
ment   in    his    eyes.      Well,    she     would     not    help 
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him  to  remember  that  poor  little  wicked,  ill-used 
Ficda  of  old  days.  This  was  a  new  Freda,  a  Freda 
who  had  lived  long  enough  in  an  atmosphere  of  inno- 
cence and  peace  to  have  the  old  memories,  the  old 
stains,  fall  clean  away  from  her.  How  fortunate  it 
was  that  she  was  Miss  Vann,  that  the  French  pro- 
nunciation of  the  name  she  was  known  by  had  re- 
mained !  Perhaps,  after  a  little,  that  half-memory 
would  die  out  of  his  blue  eyes.  How  blue  they 
were    under    the   dark   lashes— the    eyes    of    a    boy 

yet  ! 

She  remembered  with  satisfaction  ''lat  she  had 
signed  her  letters  to  Miss  Darlington  "  Elfride  Vann," 
the  name  by  which  she  had  been  known  at  Lcs  Roses. 
If  it  had  been  Freda  it  might  have  betrayed  her. 
Now  in  the  grown-up  Mademoiselle  Elfride  he 
would   lose   after   a   tim.^    the   memory  of   the   child 

Freda. 

How  clean,  how  fresh,  how  sweet  it  was  after 
London !  Everything  smelt  of  lavender.  In  the 
Crescent  after  the  hot  summer  there  had  been  a  per- 
ceptible smell  of  the  sewers  when  one  walked  abroad. 
To-day,  the  country  had  looked  sharply  clean  and  dis- 
tinct, the  gold,  the  green,  the  blue,  the  scarlet,  the 
orange,  the  russet,  jewel-coloured.  To-morrow  she 
wo\ild  see  the  clean  blue  of  the  hill  above  the  woods. 
Leaning  from  her  window  she  inhaled  long  brcMths 
of  the  sweet  air  full  of  the  smell  of  violets,  of  fresh 
earth,  of  clean   autumn   iea»t» 
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London.      How   sorry  she   felt   for   those  who   must 

live  there, 

A  maid  knocked  at  her  door;    came  m,  ht  her 
lamp,  drew  her  curtains  and  went  out  again.     The 
manifold   prettinesses   of   the   room  which  had  been 
hidden  bv  the  dusk  were  revealed  by  the  light.    There 
was   a  writing-table   in   the   window,   its  mk-bottles 
freshly  replenished,  new  pens  in  the  tray,  a  bounteous 
supply   of   paper    and   envelopes   in    the   cases.    To- 
morrow she  would  write  and  tell  Mrs.  Maitland  how 
happy  it  aU  was.    She  would  write  a  long  letter  to 
maman.     She  would  not  forget  kind  Dr.  Cronin.  who 
would  be  glad  to  know  that  she  had  found  the  new 
life  so  promising.  . 

After  a  time  she  began  to  dress  leisurely,  taking 
down  her  hair,  brushing  it  and  twisting  it  up  again 
in  shining  coils.    She  put  on  one  of  the  new  dresses 
which  she  had  accepted  reluctantly  from  Mrs.  Maitland. 
whose  wiU  was  not  to  be  disobeyed.    It  was  a  simple 
thing  of  soft,  thick  white  silk,  guaranteed  to  withstand 
a  good  many  visits  to  the  cleaners  or  the  wash-tub. 
It  seemed  very  fine  to  Freda,  who  was  rather  shy  about 
the  low  neck.    At  Pont  de  Pierre  her  smartest  frock 
had  been  white  muslin,  up  to  the  chin,  down  to  the 
wrists,  worn  with  white    cotton  gloves  and  a  blue 
ribbon  about  the  waist.  " 

She  clasped  round  her  neck  a  thin  chain,  by  which 
was  suspended  an  old-fashioned  pearl  pendant  which 
manu^n  had    given    her.     It   was  her  only  tnnket. 
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since  she  had  been  robbed  of  the  others  tlia^  day  in 
Moxon  Street.  As  she  fastened  it  she  had  a  memory 
of  how  the  rapacious  Mrs.  Vane  had  despoiled  her  of 
the  contents  of  the  httle  jewel-case  which  she  had 
brought  to  Marigny  long  ago.  How  she  had  sc-eamed 
when  she  had  found  the  case  gone,  and  had  seen 
some  of  her  ornaments  adorning  Mrs.  Vane's  beautiful 
person  !  There  was  an  old-fashioned  ring  of  very 
large  pearls  set  simply  in  a  circle.  She  remembered 
how  she  had  snatched  at  it  on  Mrs.  Vane's  hand  and 
scratched  the  soft  flesh,  and  how  she  had  been  beaten 
and  shut  up  in  the  cellar  afterwards  among  the  rats 
and  the  coal.  She  rememboied  seeing  a  pair  of  shining 
eyes  in  the  dark,  and  screaming  hke  a  mad  thing  ; 
and  Denis  Vane  had  come  and  opened  the  door  and 
let  her  out,  because  Captain  Roget  was  shouting 
threats  of  the  gendarmes  across  the  waU  unless  the 
child's  screams  were  stopped. 

She  thrust  the  bad  memories  behind  her.  A  lap 
sounded  at  the  door,  and  Miss  DarHngton  came  in, 
explaining  that  she  was  afraid  Freda  might  have 
forgotten  the  way  downstairs. 

She  was  dressed,  somewhat  elaborately  for  her 
years,  in  a  gold-coloured  frock  trimmed  with  old 
Chantilly. 

"  How  nice  you  look !  "  she  said,  "  and  how 
demure  !  You  are  rather  like  a  daisy  !  Come  along. 
We  shan't  have  a  briUiant  evening,  for  the  men  are 
ill  dp?-d-tired  .and  will  po  off  to  tlic  billiard-room  after 
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dinner  to  keep  themselves  awake.  We  can  join  them 
if  you  hke.  Do  you  play  billiards  ?  But  of  course 
not.  It  would  be  unheard-of  in  a  French  girl. 
Papa  will  be  the  only  one  awake.  He  doesn't 
take  his  shooting  seriously." 

She  thrust  a  friendly  arm  through  her  new  com- 
p.uiion's,  and  they  went  down  the  stairs  together. 
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CHAPTER   XIX 


THE   OLD   FRIENDSHIP 


During  those  early  days  at  Almoners  Freda's  liking 
and  admiration  for  Miss  Darlington  grew.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  unlike  than  herself  and  the  im- 
perious little  lady  at  Almoners,  at  whose  beck  and 
call  every  male  creature  seemed  to  be.  The  father 
was  Vere's  wiUing  slave  ;  and  all  the  men  in  the  house 
seemed  to  adore  bcr.  Even  the  dogs  loved  her  better 
than  anyone  else;  and  her  father  complained  that 
Vere  attached  even  the  sporting  dogs  to  her,  so  spoiling 
them  for  their  mission  in  life. 

Freda,  watching  her  from  afar  off,  could  not 
detect  that  there  was  pronounced  liking  for  any 
one  of  the  guests  more  than  another.  Of  course  there 
was  more  intimacy  with  Lionel  Dampier ;  but  that 
was  warranted  by  the  fact  of  their  cousinship.  Watch- 
ing all  the  male  world  dance  attendance  on  Miss 
Vere  it  became  ob\ious  to  Freda's  mind  how  she  had 
come  to  misunderstand  Dampier's  devoted  attitude 
to  his  cousin  that  day  on  the  boat. 

For  a  day  or  two  Lionel  Dampier  did  not  seem  to 
notice   Freda   very   much.     Everyone   was  kind   and 
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attintive  to  her.  Miss  Darlington's  way  of  regarding 
a  paid  companion  was  rather  masculine  than  feminine, 
riiere  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  Freda  was  a  paid 
companion.  And  even  Freda's  inexperience  perceived 
chat  Ahnoners  was  a  place  in  a  thousand,  as  its  master 
ind  young  mistress  were  employers  in  a  thousand. 
Shr  was  deeply  and  humbly  grateful  for  the  happy 
fortune  that  had  brought  her  to  this  haven,  and 
wrote  long  fervent  letters  of  gratitude  and  happiness 
to  Mrs.  Maitland,  to  maman,  to  Dr.  Cronin.  Her 
miserable  experience  in  her  childhood  had  had  the 
contrary  effect  from  what  might  have  been  expected. 
The  one  nature  in  a  thousand,  Freda's  heart  opened 
its  flowers  to  the  sun,  basked  in  it,  delighted  in  it 
the  more  by  contrast  with  the  cold  and  penurious 
days  it  had  known. 

Mrs.  Maitland  and  Dr.  Cronin,  who  had  become 
great  friends,  compared  their  letters  from  Freda  one 
with  another. 

"  Bedad,  I  congratulate  you,  ma'am,  on  the  place 
you've  found  for  the  girsha,"  the  doctor  said.  "  There 
must  be  some  Irish  blood  in  those  Darlingtons,  so 
there  must  be." 

"  Isn't  there  in  everybody  who  is  worth  con- 
sidering ? "  Mrs.  Maitland  responded  in  her  high- 
pitched,  far-away  voice.  She  used  her  fan  like  the 
beauty  she  had  once  been  ;  and  her  eyes  looked  com- 
mendation at  Dr.  Cronin.  His  Irishisms  amused  her 
and  he  never  treated  her  as  an  old  woman.     "  Without 
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a  Celtic  infusion,"  she  went  on,  "  what  would  we  be 
but  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  ?  " 

'True  for  you,  ma'am,"  the  doctor  assented 
cheerfully.  "  But  as  I  was  saying  about  the  cluld, 
we  won't  know  her  wlun  we  see  her  again.  Siie's 
the  kind  that  thrives  on  happiness." 

"  Poor  child  !  Poor  child  !  Pm  afraid  she  suffered 
enough  in  the  past.  /  of  all  people  owe  her  com- 
pensation, since  one  of  my  blood  poisoned  her  innocent 
childhood." 

The  doctor  passed  by  the  half-confidence  with 
instinctive  good-breeding. 

"The  poor  little  girl,"  he  said.  "It  hasn't 
poisoned  her  nature  anyhow.  The  little  touch  of 
sadness  she  has  about  her  sometimes  only  makes  her 
the  sweeter,  bedad." 

"  Pd  like  to  sec  her  married  and  settled  down," 
Mrs.  Maitland  said,  looking  reflectively  at  the  letter. 
"  It's  very  unhkely  she'll  find  out  anything  after  all 
these  years.  Her  husband's  name  ought  to  satisfy 
her." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  the  doctor  assented,  not  having 
the  clue  to  Mrs.  Maitland's  thoughts. 

The  odd  thing  about  Freda's  letters  was  that, 
being  so  transparent,  she  made  no  mention  c^ 
having  found  an  old  friend  at  Almoners.  Yet  she 
was  very  conscious  of  the  fact  of  Dampier's  presence. 
Her  old  childish  adoration  and  devotion  to  him  were 
alive  in  her  heart.    She  was  acutely  conscious  of  his 
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cominf^s  and  goings.  Wlicn  he  ran  up  to  town  fur 
a  few  days  life  became  suddenly  unpiofit.iblc  to  Fnda  ; 
nor  (uuld  her  arguments  with  herself  that  anyone, 
anyone  must  be  happy  at  Almoners  with  those 
kind  people,  prevail.  Wlien  he  came  back  late  at 
night  after  Freda  had  gone  to  bed,  and  she  came 
down  to  find  him  with  one  or  two  other  belated  sports- 
men waiting  for  her  to  pour  out  the  breakfast  tea, 
it  was  as  though  the  world  were  suddenly  irradiated 
by  a  glorious  sun. 

It  happened  to  be  a  particularly  gloomy  morning, 
a  clinging,  wet  mist  outside,  though  inside  the  dining- 
room  was  very  cheerful  with  its  glowing  wood  fire 
and  the  pleasant  breakfast-table,  that  and  the  side- 
board groaning  under  good  things.  There  happened 
to  be  a  war  scare  at  the  moment  which  the  men  dis- 
cussed eagerly.  Freda  sat  behind  the  urn,  sipping 
her  tea  and  crumbling  her  toast,  looking  down  be- 
cause she  had  a  feehng  that  if  she  looked  up  the  joy 
must  shine  out  of  her  eyes.  It  was  a  delight  to  hear 
his  voice,  her  friend  as  he  had  been  m  those  days 
long  ago. 

When  he  brought  his  cup  to  her  for  more  tea— 
break.ast  was  an  informal  meal  where  the  guests  waited 
on  themselves— the  smell  of  p^at  and  heather  from 
his  homespun  shooting-clothes  filled  her  with  a  feel- 
ing of  delight.  He  must  have  worn  just  such  things 
long  ago,  when  he  was  the  one  star  in  her  darkness. 
Ah,  she  remembered  now  that  day  at  the  Fair,  when 
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he  had  comforted  her,  she  had  smelt  that  smoky 
odour  of  peat  imd  heather,  with  her  small  face  against 
his  sleeve,  and  had  never  forgotten  it. 

For  once  Miss  Darlington,  who  was  abroad  in  all 
weathers  despite  her  deUcate  and  dainty  looks,  was 
kept  in  bed  by  a  cold  in  her  head.  She  confessed  to 
Freda  that  it  was  the  unbccomingness  of  the  cold  that 
kept  her  in  the  safe  fastnesses  of  her  own  room.  There 
was  a  new  man  coming  down  that  day,  a  Mr.  Julian 
Pauncefote,  who  was  employed  in  the  Diploin.itir 
Service. 

"  You  must  tell  Mr.  Paancefote,"  Miss  Vere  said, 
with  a  httle  dimple  showing  in  her  cheek,  "  that  I 
shall  certainly  appear  ni  dinner.  Leo  will  look  after 
him.  He  comes  on  the  twelve-forty-five.  I  wonder 
if  Leo  couid  kill  time  this  morning  till  Mr.  Pauncefote 
arrives.  Supposing  you  and  he  go  a  message  for 
me?" 

Freda  had  attended  to  receive  Miss  Darlington's 
commands  after  breakfast.  The  invahd  looked  charm- 
ing in  a  white  woollen  neglige,  much  belaced  and  em- 
broidered, her  dark  hair  in  two  long  demure  plaits, 
tied  with  scarlet  ribbon,  either  side  her  fece.  She 
was  reposing  on  a  sofa  drawn  close  to  the  fire,  by 
a  table  heajKid  with  novels,  and  with  a  large  bottle 
of  ammoniated  quinine  upon  it  with  which  she  pro- 
posed  to   doctor   herself. 

"  Supposing  you  take  a  basket  from  me  to  old 
Mrs.  Fry  in  Flitterdell  Wood.     You  know  the  game- 
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kt  eper's  cottage  ?  You  will  have  to  carry  the  things 
fur  \V{!  can't  drive  into  Flitterdell.  Leo  will  bo  dehghttd 
to  h(  1[)  you.  He  is  a  preux  chevalier  of  ladies,  you 
know." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  Freda  answered  with  an 
unconscious  emphasis  which  made  Miss  Darlington 
lift  her  fine  black  eyebrows  in  an  amused  wonder. 
She  was  always  amused  at  Freda,  whom  she  dublxd 
in  her  own  mind  a  Babe  in  the  Wood. 

"  Ask  Mrs.  Harker  for  the  basket.  She  will  know 
what  it  ought  to  contain  for  old  Betty  Fry.  And, 
just  wait  a  minute.  I'll  scribble  a  note  to  Leo.  That 
will  be  better  than  your  taking  him  a  message." 

Yes,  it  would  be  much  better  than  Freda's  taking 
him  a  message.  Freda  had  been  wondering,  indeed, 
how  she  was  to  tell  him  that  he  was  to  accompany 
her  on  that  expedition  to  Flitterdell  and  Vere  Dar- 
lington had  guessed  as  much. 

"  She'd  have  told  him  all  the  same,"  she  said  to 
herself  with  inward  amusement.  "  I  can  trust  Leo 
not  to  turn  Elfride's  head.  I  couldn't  trust  the 
other  men.  I  wouldn't  have  her  spoilt.  She  is  really 
unique," 

She  was  scribbling  rapidly  while  these  thoughts 
passed  through  her  mind.  "  You  dear  1  "  she  said 
as  she  handed  the  note  to  Freda ;  and  Freda  blushtd 
and  tingled  at  the  commendation. 

She  found  Lionel  Dampier  in  the  hall  and  gave 
him  the  note,  hurrying  ofi  while  he  glanced  through 
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When  she  came  back  vvith  tlie  basket 
he  hall,  and  took  it  from  her  vvith 
one  of  tho.-,e  lonn;  l(Mjks  at  her  face  of  which  she  wai 
conscious  while  she  lowered  her  eyes  not  to  meet  them. 

The  way  to  Flitterdell  was  across  the  fields,  by 
a  path,  over  many  stiles.  Not  very  much  passed 
between  them  on  the  way.  Dampier  did  most  of 
the  talking  and  Freda  answered  him  with  a  shy  com- 
posure. He  was  wishing  that  he  might  ^et  her  to 
look  up.  Once  or  twice  he  had  caught  glimpses  of 
luminous  grey  eyes,  the  pupils  of  which  were  almost 
black.  He  had  seen  such  eyes  somewhere  before  in 
a  child.  The  soft  oval  of  her  face  had  a  childish 
suggestion  also,  a  definite  suggestion  ;  so  had  the 
sheen  on  her  golden-brown  hair.  Who  wc  it  she 
reminded  him  of  ?  The  thing  had  been  haunting 
him  since  he  had  first  caught  sight  of  her  on  the  boat. 
But  her  name,  Elfride  V^ann,  had  no  association  for 
him  whatsoever. 

The  face  played  hide  and  seek  in  his  memory. 
He  thought  over  it  while  he  smoked  a  cigar  on  the 
stile  in  the  laii(^  waiting  for  Freda  who  had  carried 
the  basket  into  Betty  Fry's  cottage. 

Betty  was  very  old.  Her  grandson,  the  game- 
keeper, was  a  man  of  forty.  The  old  woman's  eyes 
were  dim  and  her  mind  wandered  now  and  again  ; 
there  was  a  screen  round  the  fire  lest  Bi'tty  should  fall 
'nto  it  while  her  grand-daughter  was  gone  to  the 
village.     She  mistook  Freda  and  Lionel  Dampier  for 
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someone  else-     jme  Master  George  and  MibS  Lily  of 
long  ago. 

"  And  when  is  the  wedding  to  be,  Master  George  ?  " 
she  said  when  she  had  hobbled  out  into  the  lane 
after  Freda.  "  I  want  to  dance  at  your  wedding  the 
same  as  I  did  at  the  Squire's.  Don't  keep  him  too 
long  awaiting,  Miss  Lily.  It  would  make  old  Squire 
yoimg  again  to  see  his  grandchildren  at  the  Holt." 

Poor  Freda  was  filled  with  embarrassment.  She 
did  not  dare  to  look  to  see  how  her  companion  was 
taking  it.  He  answered  the  old  woman,  humouring 
her  delusions,  and  slipped  some  money  in  her  hand 
at  parting. 

"  Betty's  back  sixty  years,"  he  said  as  they  went 
on.  "It's  won^  rful  to  talk  to  her.  She  told  me 
the  other  day  about  the  Chartist  Riots,  and  how 
twenty  farmyards  were  set  blazing  in  a  night.  She's 
as  clear  as  possible  when  you  take  her  back  sixty 
years." 

He  talked  away  Freda's  embarrassment.  They 
walked  through  the  wood,  along  a  narrow  path,  the 
fine  dehcate  aisles  stretching  away  on  either  hand. 
The  ground  underfoot  was  softer  than  the  deepest 
carpet  and  springy  to  the  tread.  There  was  a  delicious 
smell  of  the  fallen  leaves  and  the  dry  bracken.  Some 
late  autumn  v^  ^^jts  were  springing  up  about  a  fallen 
tree-trunk.     T    da's  shy  eyes  discovered  them. 

"  Violets  !  "    she  said,  forgetting  to  be  shy  in  her 
dehght. 
Q 
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••  VVliy,  so  there  are,"  he  said.  "  Sit  down  here, 
and  I'll  pick  you  some.  We've  plenty  of  time;  I 
wasn't  commanded  to  meet  Pauncefote  and  he  won't 
arrive  at  Almoners  till  one-thirty.  By  the  way  isn't 
Almoners  a  pretty  name  ?  Do  you  know  why  it 
was  called  that  ?  " 

"  No  ;  "  Freda  was  interested,  and  sat  watching 
him  while  he  picked  the  violets,  arranging  them  in 

a  iitth  bunch. 

"  It  was  once  a  house  attached  to  a  monastery— 
the  house  of  the  Almoner,  where  the  people  were  fed. 
Haven't  you  noticed  the  cross  in  the  windows  of  the 
hall,  and  again,  in  the  upper  part  of  .all  the  windows  that 
look  on  the  terrace  ?  You've  seen  the  ruin,  a  Uttle 
way  from  the  house,  a  gable  sticking  up  with  some  of 
the  window-tracery  left.  It  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
monastery  chapel.  Almoners  is.  of  course,  of  much 
later  date  and  has  been  nearly  aV     jbuilt." 

He  looked  up  at  her  suddenly  and  caught  the 
direct  gaze  of  her  eyes  upon  him.  The  haunting 
memory  grew  stronger. 

"Do  you  knovv,  I  lay  awake  last  night  hunting 
you  up  and  down  my  brain  ?  "  he  said  deliberately. 
"  Every  time  I  had  caught  you,  you  slipped  round  a 
corner.    Where  have  I  seen  you  before— in  this  life 

or  another  ?  " 

Her  gaze  did  not  leave  his.  It  was  as  though 
he  held  and  compelled  her.  Where  ?  In  what 
life,   under  what   circumstances  did  a   child   so  look 
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at  him  with    that    earnest    gaze   of   submission,   of 
obedience  ? 

"Why,"  he  said,  "you  are  Freda.  Little  Freda 
of  the  Villa  Marguerite.  To  be  sure  you  are— better 
than  Freda.  What  spiritual  eyes  you  have,  child  I 
But  you  are  Freda." 

"  You  told  me,"  the  girl  said,  as  though  he  held 
her  by  a  spell,  "  not  to  tell  lies,  not  to  steal  things — 
till  you  came  back."  A  soft  hurt  colour  wavered  in 
her  clear  cheeks.  "  You  never  came  back.  But  I 
told  no  more  hes,  I  stole  no  more.  I  kept  trust  with 
you.  I  have  your  Kttle  an;^el  still,  the  one  you  gave 
me  at  the  Fair.    I  will  show  it  to  you." 

"  You  poor  Uttle  thing  !  "  He  was  kneeling  on  the 
moss  beside  her,  the  little  stalks  of  the  violets  clutched 
in  his  hand.  "  You  poor  httle  thing  !  I  am  so  glad, 
Freda,  to  see  you  again.  I  did  come  back,  child. 
I  could  find  no  trace  of  you.  The  Villa  Marguerite 
was  shut  up.  So,  too,  was  the  Villa  Louise  next 
door.  At  the  Caf6  des  Dunes  they  could  only  tell  me 
that  Mr.  Vane  was  dead,  and  all  the  rest  of  you 
vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  often 
wondered  what  became  of  you — and  of  Mrs.  Vane." 
Something  of  embarrassment  was  in  his  mention 
of  Peggy  Vane.     Plainly  he  had  not  heard. 

"  She — went  away.  I — Mr.  Vane's  %st  wife  took 
me.  Even  still  it  haunts  my  dreams.  Do  you  know — 
but  of  course  you  do  not — that  I  was  alone  in  *he  house 
with  Mr.  Vane  when  he  died  ?     It  was  so  dark — and 
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the  shadows  creeping  up  the  walls  and  the  drenching 
rain  outside.  On  wet  days  it  sometimes  comes  back 
to  me.  M.  le  Capitaine  R  iget  from  next  door,  the 
kind  old  man,  heard  me  screaming,  and  broke  in  the 
door  and  saved  me.  I  can  hear  myself  screaming 
still.  I  wonder  I  did  not  go  mad.  I  think  they 
thought  at  first — that  I  would  not  recover  from  it. 
But  I  did — at  Pont  de  Pierre — at  Les  Roses.  It 
was  so  quiet,  so  full  of  holiness  and  charity  and  peace. 
Alter  all  I  had  suffered  as  a  child  the  Ufe  there  was 
like  a  bed  on  which  I  rested  myself." 

"  There,  do  not  talk  about  those  days  at  the  Villa 
Marguerite,"  he  said,  restraining  his  curiosity.  "  It  was 
monstrous  that  you  should  have  suffered  as  you  did. 
I  wish  I  had  stayed  to  rescue  you.  I  went — because 
— you  helped  me  to  go,  httle  Freda,  although  you  never 
knew  it.    Child,  you  did  me  that  great  service." 

The  clear  eyes  looked  at  him  now  unashamed,  a 
little  dilated,  remembering  the  horrors  of  the  past. 
He  had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  Freda,  with  an  un- 
childish  wisdom,  had  known  of  his  boyish  passion  for 
Peggy  Vane.  It  had  been  something  added  to  her 
hatred  of  her  torturer.  And  Mrs.  Vane  had  let  him 
go,  easily  and  carelessly,  because  Colquhoun  with  his 
wealth  had  outweighed  Dampier's  comeliness  and 
boyish  devotion. 

Freda  had  had  her  moments  of  passi'  >nate  gratitude 
that  it  had  been  Colquhoun  and  not  he,  not  Lionel 
Dampier,  the  he  of  her  childish  and  girlish  devotion. 
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Oh,  thank  God,  thank  God,  that  he  had  not  boon 
wicked,  had  not  done  things  which  Freda  did  not 
dare  formulate  in  her  thoughts,  shuddering  away 
from  them.  And  yet,  if  he  had  been  the  one  and  not 
Colquhoun,  Freda  must  have  cared  for  him,  prayed 
for  liim,  wept  over  him  still. 

"  Dear,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes  were  tender,  "  the 
childibh  lies  and  the  childish  thefts— they  were  nothing. 
They  did  not  hurt  your  nature  at  all.  Your  innocence 
looks  at  me  through  your  eyes.  As  for  the  other 
things  she  said,  dear,  I  never  bcheved  them.  They 
were  impossible.     It  made  me  hate  her  even   while 

that  she  should  tell  such  things  of  a  child.     I 

believed  you  when  you  told  me  they  were  all  lies. 
Iniquitous  !  " 

Tears  filled  Freda's  eyes— tears  of  shame  that  he 
should  have  associated  her  even  while  he  did  her 
justice  with  those  unimaginable  things  which  Peggy 
Vane  had  said  of  her.  A  cloud  came  over  the  clear 
shining  eyes.  Had  there  not  been  a  moment  when 
he  had  believed,  when  he  had  looked  at  poor  little 
Freda  with  something  of  repulsion  mingled  with  his 

pity  ? 

"  You  believed  her  once,  for  a  moment,"  she  said. 
"  1  remember  it  oi"  I  think  I  remember  it  in  your  eyes. 
It  has  been  the  shadow  over  my  thoughts  of  you  all 
those  years." 

"Never,  never,"  he  protested,  with  vehemence. 
Perhaps  he  had  forgotten  that  which  had  f  .arcd  the 
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child's   soul.     Impulsively   he   caught    Freda's   hands 
in  his  own  and  kissed  them. 

"  Never,  never,"  he  repeated.  "  You  poor  little 
victim  !  I  often  blamed  myself  that  I  did  not  carry 
you  off  with  me.  Were  we  not  all  participators  in  a 
crime,  who  stood  by  and  watched  the  oppression  of  a 
child  without  doing  anything  ?  My  dear,  you  have 
that  to  forgive  me." 

"  At  Villa  Miirguerite,"  she  said,  "  there  is  a  home 
for  sick  children  now.  All  the  ghosts  and  the  sins 
have  been  banished.  Maman  did  it.  Mr.  Vane's  lust 
wife.    Ah,  but  she  is  a  dear  angel." 

Freda  looked  at  him  her  lips  softly  apart,  her 
colour  coming  and  going.  His  vehemence  in  her 
behalf  was  sweet  and  comforting  to  her.  He  had 
not  forgotten  her  during  the  years.  He  was  her 
friend,  her  hero  still.  There  was  something  between 
them  *  unknown,  to,  unshared  by,  the  rest  of  the 
world. 
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A   LIGHT    IN   THE   DAFKN'ESS 

AS  (hey  emerged  over  the  last  stilo  into  the  grassy 
lane  a  horsoman  cantered  by  on  the  y.  id.ng  turf 
without  seeing  them.  The  cold  light  of  the  November 
day  was  on  his  lower,  d  head  and  In.  shadowed 
face.  He  had  a  depressed,  dejected  air.  as  though 
care  rode  him  as  he  rode  his  horse.  A  heav.ly. 
built  man,  with  a  heavy  dark  face,  wearing  a  shabby 
nding-suit,  there  was  no  association  about  his  face  or 
figure    for    Freda;     but    Dampier   looked    after   him 

curiously.  ,.         ,,  ,    , 

"  I  wonder  who  he  is,"  he  sai^d.     "  I  can  t  help 

fancying  I've  seen  the  face  before." 

They  walked  on  the  tracks  of  the  rider    md  pre- 
sently came  upon  a  pretty  scene.     The  horseman  had 
pulled  up.    There  was  a  white-clad  nurse   standmg 
by  the  side  of  the  horse,  lifting  a  little  boy  of  about 
six  years  old  up  to  the  rider.     WTiile  they  watched 
unobserved  the  man  on  horseback  took  the  child  m 
his  light  arm.     "  Kiss  poor  daddy.  Max,"  they  heard 
him  say  ;  and  as  the  child  kissed  him  the  father  strained 
him  to  his  breast  with  a  passionate  affection.     The 
heavy,  sad  face  of  the  man,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
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were    in    striking 


golden-haired,    fair-skinned 
contrast. 

Freda  and  Datnpior  passed  by  quickly,  shy  of 
having  been  witnesses  of  the  pretty  scene,  and  pre- 
sently the  rider  overtook  them  and  passed  them 
again. 

"  I  wonder  who  they  can  be  ?  "  Dampier  said 
reflectively.  "  They  must  be  strangers  here.  To  be 
sure  there  are  some  new  people  in  the  neighbour lood 
since  I  was  here  last." 

"  It  might  be  Lord  Roseveare,"  Freda  suggested. 
"  Miss  Darhngton  said  there  was  a  little  boy." 

"  Ah,  probably  it  is.  He  doesn't  look  very  much 
like  a  new  man  and  a  plutocrat.  But,  of  course, 
he  can  afford  to  be  shabby.  If  he  is  Lord  Roseveare 
then  I  must  be  mistaken  in  thinking  I  have  met  him 
before.     I've  certainly  not  met  Lord  Roseveare." 

Mr.  Julian  Paunrefote  arrived  in  time  for  lunch 
and  found  Freda,  with  Lionel  Uampier,  awaiting  him 
in  the  hall.  Everybody  else,  even  Sir  Roland  Darling- 
ton, who  was  most  often  to  be  found  in  his  hbrary, 
were  out  with  the  guns  this  fine  morning. 

Mr.  Pauncefote's  eager  look  about  the  room, 
changing  slowly  to  an  expression  of  disappointment, 
was  not  lost  upon  Freda.  She  jumped  to  conclusions, 
and  was  right  ;  and  she  liked  Mr.  Pauncefote,  who 
was  a  lean,  brown,  lantern-jawed  young  man,  none 
the  less  for  his  very  undiplomatic  betrayal  of  his 
feelings. 
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"  Miss  Darlington  is  nursing  a  slight  cold,"  she 
said,  noticing  the  brightness  of  Mr.  Pauncefote's  eyes. 
"  She  hopes  to  be  downstairs  for  tea.  Please  excuse 
hi  r  absence  from  lunch." 

Mr.  Pauncefote  looked  hugely  relieved.  He  and 
Lionel  Dampier  had  met  before,  so  that  Freda  could 
retire  into  her  shell  without  having  to  do  the  talking. 
After  hmch,  the  beautiful  morning  having  changed 
to  an  afternoon  of  misty  rain,  the  two  men  adjourned 
to  the  billiard  room,  while  Freda  went  upstairs  to 
report  to  the  invalid. 

She  found  Miss  Vere  already  tired  of  her  solitude 
and  making  her  toilet,  preparatory  to  descending. 
She  was  fastening  up  her  naturally  curling  hair  in 
httle  bunches  and  twists  on  top  of  her  head,  but  every- 
where it  could  escape  it  curled  in  tendrils  hke  a  grape- 
vine. The  young  lady  very  often  disdained  the 
services  of  her  maid. 

"  I'm  really  much  better,"  she  said,  looking  round 
eagerly  as  Freda  came  in.  "  And  so  Mr.  Pauncefote 
has  arrived  ?  What  did  he  say  ?  Did  he  seem  sur- 
prised at  not  seeing  me  ?    How  do  you  like  him, 

Elfride  ?  " 

Within  a  short  space  of  time  Miss  Darlington  had 
established  quite  a  friendly  relationship  with  her 
companion  to  whom  she  had  taken  a  violent  fancy, 
all  the  more  pronounced  because  she  was  certain  that 
her  maidni  aunts,  the  Misses  Dashwood,  would  be 
quite  shocked  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  their 
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niccf  had  a  girl  ncaily  her  own  age  for  a  companion, 
instead  of  a  frump. 

Freda  answered  demurely  that  she  liked  Mr. 
Paunccfote  very  much  ;  also  that  he  had  seemed  a 
littk  =sturbed  on  his  first  arrival  until  he  was  re- 
assured about  Vere's  absence. 

"  Do  put  this  ribbon  through  my  hair,  like  a  dear," 
Miss  Vere  said,  picking  up  a  length  of  bright  scarlet 
ribbon.  "  Lawson  does  everything  so  formally.  I 
have  often  screamed  at  myself  in  the  glass  after  Lawsf  . 
has  done  my  hair.  I  am  like  a  little  barber's  blo.k. 
Dear  me,  I  am  so  glad  she  is  getting  married  ;  although 
the  next  one  will  be  just  as  bad.  That's  lovely. 
WTiat  a  touch  you  have  !  Isn't  that  scarlet  camellia 
glorious  ?  It  just  matches  my  ribbons.  It  nearly 
broke  old  Budgen's  heart  to  cut  it.  He  wouldn't 
have  done  it  for  anyone  but  me." 

Freda,  towering  above  the  little  figure  in  the  chair, 
adjusted  the  ribbon  to  the  wearer's  approval. 

"  That  is  nice  !  "  she  said.  "  If  only  I  could  get 
a  maid  with  your  touch.  You  won't  mind  helping 
me  on  with  my  frock,  will  you,  dear  ?  I  don't  want 
to  be  bothered  with  Lawson.  She  sets  my  teeth  on 
edge." 

Freda  picked  up  the  gown,  which  was  lying  on 
the  little  white  hvd.  It  was  audaciously  simple,  a 
white  silk  muslin,  with  innumerable  little  frills  and 
billows,  trimmed  with  tiny  lace,  a  scarlet  sash,  a 
scarlet  breast -knot  ;    the  kind  of  thing  a  man  would 
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rave   over   for   its  simpUcity,  having  no   idra  of  the 

cost. 

Ficda  hcli)cd  Miss  Dailington  into  the  gowTi, 
stooping  to  smooth  out  the  sheeny  frills,  with  hands 
♦hat  l()V(>d  their  task. 

"  You  are  so  good  to  me,"  she  said  as  she  did  it. 
'  Supposing— that  you  were  to  allow  me  to  he  your 
licly's  maid.     I  should  love  it." 

"  I  might  box  your  ears  as  I've  gone  very  near 
to  boxing  Lawson's  Nshen  she  puUeu  my  hair."  Miss 
Wre  said,  glancing  back  over  her  shoulder  at  Freda. 
"  I  believe  you're  in  earnest,"  she  went  on.  "  But 
it  wouldn't  be  fair.  A  con.pai  ion  is  not  a  lady's  maid. 
It  would  be  lovely,  Elfride,  my  dear,  but  I  dare  not 
accept.  Besides  I  should  never  be  able  to  go  back 
to  the  ordinary  lady's  maid.  Your  movements  are 
so  deUciously  soft  aboi  i  one." 

"Give  me  a  trial,  when  Lawson  goes.     Delay  to 
fill  her  place  i      a   little  while.     Believe  that  1  love 

to  serve  you." 

"You  dear  thing!  Then  you  shall  make  me 
perfectly  happy  for  a  while.  Lawson  has  really  a 
diabolical  temper.  She  doesn't  kn  >w  that  I  see  her 
face  in  the  glass  when  I've  been  sharp  with  her.  I'm 
quite  glad  she's  going.  Silly  woman,  to  marry  at  her 
age  1  Of  course,  the  man  is  only  marrying  her  for 
her  sa\'ings.  She  mist  be  forty-five  if  she's  a  dav." 
j  Freda  was  d  ily  shocked  from  the  plane  of  lier 
youth,  which  could  not  yet  imagine  romance  btyoud 
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Freda,  though  not  so  to  Verp  Darlington  who  had  brcn 
a  little  woman  of  the  world  since  she  was  seventeen, 
and  knew  of  too  many  strange  happenings  to  put 
any  limit  to  the  romantic  age. 

"  I  hone  Leo  took  care  of  you,"  slie  said,  putting 
on  her  little  red  shoes  with  silver  buckles.  "  He's  a 
dear  fellow,  is  Leo.  It's  a  thousand  pities  he's  a  detri- 
mental. ' /:/  qiioiP'  niimiiking  Freda's  question. 
*  Wliat  is  it  to  say — detrimental  ?  '  Why,  little  babe 
in  the  wood,  it  is  to  say  that  my  beloved  Cousin  Leo 
ought  to  marry  money.  The  family  expects  it  of  him. 
The  Aunts  Dashwood,  who  are  cousins  of  Leo's,  have 
marked  him  for  their  heir  in  case  he  marries  money. 
He  has  done  all  their  work  for  years  for  them  for 
nothing — or  at  least  for  a  quite  inadequate  allowance. 
He  gave  up  his  profession  to  please  them — not  in 
the  least,  I  think  because  he  was  thinking  of  dead 
women's  shoes,  but  because  everything  was  going  to 
rack  and  ruin  with  the  property  and  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  stand  by  the  aunts.  They  fly  at  high 
game,  the  aunts.  One  of  these  days  you  will  see  the 
young  lady  whom  the  Aunts  Dashwood  have  destined 
for  Leo.  She  is  the  only  daughter  of  Lord  Grandison, 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County.  His  lordship 
doesn't  show  himself.  He's  a  gloomy  recluse.  Cecile's 
health  is  a  trouble  to  him.  ^riic  is  not  strong.  And 
it  is  a  disappointment  not  to  have  a  boy.  Now,  I 
believe  I  am  all  right.     Let  us  go  down " 
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She  had  not  glanced  at  Freda  while  she  was  making 
tliis  long  explanation.  She  did  not  glance  now,  as 
she  gave  her  snowy  plumage  one  more  shake  and 
preceded  Freda  downstairs.  But  her  averted  face 
wore  an  embarrassed  look.  As  she  tlutttred  down 
the  stairs  hkc  a  white  bird  of  Paradise,  she  lifted  her 
ryebrows  and  her  eyes  in  a  gesture  that  said  to  herself 
that  that  was  something  well  over. 

After   tea  Freda  slipped    away   quietly   from  the 
hall,    full  now   of   the   men   returned    from  shooting. 
Slie  would  not  be  missed  for  a  little  while.     It  was 
barely  dusk  and  the    viUage  was  only  just  beyond 
the  gates  of  Almoners.    She  wanted  to  get  out,  and 
there  was  the  long  letter  to  maman  to  post.     It  lay 
yet  unfinished  in  the  blotter.     She  added  a  few  words, 
warmer   than   any   she   had   yet   written.    She   was 
conscious  in  herself  of  a  passionate  reaction  towards 
the  old  loves  that  were  so  safe  and  certain  to  lean  upon. 
She    put    on    her   long,    French    peasant-woman's 
cbak  which  covered  her  to  the  hem  of  her  skirts, 
and  drew  the  hood  about  her  face.     After  the  fine 
day  the  park  was  full  of  a  thickening  mist,  wiui  a 
hght,    wetting    rain.     She    lifted    her    skirts    daintily 
under  the  French  cloak,  as  she  slipped  out  through  a 
side-door  and  plunged  into  the  mist. 

Five  mmutes  brought  her  to  the  gates.  The 
nearest  ht  window  of  the  'village  was  the  post-office 
window.  There  were  not  many  people  about.  The 
few  lights  of  the  vilUipe  shone  on  dark  and  glistening 
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cobble-stones.     The  trees  began  to  drip  steadily  from 
their  overhanging  branches. 

She  posted  *^cr  letter  and  hurried  back,  her  cloak 
wrapped  tightly  about  her.  The  trees  overhung  the 
path  heavily  between  her  and  the  fine  floriated  gates 
that  seemed  to  close  the  end  of  the  village  street- 
the  road  taking  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right  as  it  left  the 
village  behind. 

As  she  scurried  along  the  dusk  had  deepened  to 
dark  under  the  overhanging  branches.  She  was 
quite  unaware  of  the  proximity  of  anyone  till  a  httle 
point  of  flame  shot  up  in  front  of  her.  the  sudden  spurt 
of  a  match.  ^ 

There  was  a  couple  standing  close  to  the  park  waU 
The  man  was  lighting  a  cigar.  He  held  his  hand  side- 
ways  to  protect  the  flame  of  the  match,  and  the  light 
fell  on  the  woman's  face.  It  was  Lawson.  Vere's 
middle-aged,  disagreeable  maid.  Her  long  colourless 
face  was  wearing  an  absurd  expression  of  mincing 
sentimentality.  * 

"  Let  me,  Alfred."  she  said. 
^^    "  Not  you."  the  man  responded  in  thick  nasals ; 
you  d  bum  your  pretty  httle  hands." 
Lav'son  giggled.    The  flame  of  the  match  stood 
up  clearly  as  the  man  applied  it  to  his  c.gar.    Freda 
wabng  in  the  road  to  avoid  the     .uple.  was  aware' 
of  the  yellow,  hooked  nose,  the  thick  Semitic  lips   the 
narrow  eyes  close  together. 

Her  heart  gave  a  violent  leap  and  then  seemed  as 
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though  it  stood  still.  Fear  had  taken  possession  of 
her-wild,  helpless  fear.  She  fled  in  the  darkjiess 
like  a  hare,  knowing  not  what  horror  was  upon  htr 
footsteps.  For  the  lace  was  strangely,  terribly 
like  the  face  of  Levi  the  Jew. 
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CHAPTER    XXI 

"  HAST  THOU   FOUND    ME,   O   MINE  ENEMY  .-'  " 

Freda  surprised  Vere  Darlington  a  few  hours  later 
by  asking  her  suddenly  who  the  person  was  to  whom 
Lawson  was  to  be  married.  She  had  been  looking 
pale  and  disturbed  since  her  absence  from  the  house 
during  the  afternoon  ;  and  had  explained  it  by  saying, 
when  Miss  Darlington  asked  her  about  it,  that  she 
had  been  startled  in  the  darkness  by  comii.^  un- 
expectedly on  some  people  in  the  black  shadow  of 
the  wall. 

"  H'm  !  "  Vere  had  said.  "  And  the  result  is  thai 
your  eyes  are  like  saucers  and  your  cheeks  white.  Do 
you  think  that  it  was  according  to  les  convenances  for 
you  to  be  out  in  the  dark  alone  ?  Don't  do  it  again  ! 
There  are  plenty  of  servants  to  take  a  letter  if  you 
want  one  posted  in  such  a  violent  hurry  as  all  that. 
If  you  had  told  me  you  wanted  a  walk  in  the  ram  I'd 
have  corne  with  you,  with  the  dogs.  Or  some  of  the 
men  would  have  come  with  you.  What  did  you  say  ? 
WTiom  was  Lawson  going  to  marry  ?  My  dear,  how 
should  I  know  ?  Oh,  I  remember  now  that  she  said 
he  was  a  most  respectable  young  man,  a  jeweller's 

assistant,  and  about   to   set   up   a   httle   b' 3iness   ol 
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his  own— with  the  addition  of  Luwson's  savings,  no 
doubt." 

By  degrees  tlie  colour  came  back  to  Freda's 
checks,  and  her  eyes  lo^.t  their  scared  look.  To  be  sure 
it  was  only  a  chance  resemblance.  Jews  were  so 
much  alike;  and  the  sudden  spurt  of  light  might  well 
have  deceived  her.  How  annoyed  the  respectable 
Lawson  would  be  if  she  knew  that  anyone  had  taken 
1.  r  young  man  for  a  person  who  was  wanted  by  the 
police  ! 

She  smiled  at  tlic  thought  while  she  was  in  the  lit 
rooms,  among  the  people  who  were  so  kind  to  her  that 
s!ie  could  never  feel  herself  to  be  only  a  hirehng  among 
thtm.  She  sang  some  of  her  little  French  chansons 
after  dinner  in  the  drawing-room,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  banjo.  Her  accompHshment  in  this  way  had 
only  been  discovered  by  accident  and  after  many  days, 
and  it  was  a  very  popular  one.  There  was  always  a 
crowd  of  black  coats  in  the  doorway  as  soon  as  the 
tinkle  of  the  banjo  was  heard. 

She  had  no  idea  herself  of  how  charming  she  looked, 
her  head  bent  above  the  banjo,  her  fingers  sweeping 
the  strmgs.  The  lamplight  caught  the  sheen  of  her 
hair  and  made  her  eyes  deep.  There  was  a  conventual 
modesty  in  her  abnost  higli  frock  with  its  elbow- 
sleeves.  One  of  the  men  in  the  doorway  remarked 
in  V.  whisper  that,  by  Jove  !  tliere  was  nothing  hke 
P   French  girl  after  all ! 

In    the    drawing-room,    witli     Li.mel    Uampicr's 
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eyes  watcliing  lier,  Freda  was  able  to  laugh  at  her 
fears.  Not  so  when  she  was  alone  at  night  in  the  big 
handsome  room,  where  the  fire,  sinking  slowly,  made 
the  dark  comers  darker  and  startled  her  when  she 
had  dropped  asleep  by  the  fall  of  a  coal  fi  m  the 
grate. 

She  sat  up  in  bed,  her  heart  thumping  in  the 
darkness,  and  was  but  partly  reassured.  Outside 
her  window  there  a  was  balcony.  One  of  the  things 
she  had  clung  to  through  all  her  French  lil»  was  the 
open  window.  She  remembered  that  all  he  windows 
had  been  open  at  Sloane  Street.  She  had  not  forgotten 
the  jingle  of  the  hansom  bells,  the  lumbering  sound  of 
the  onmibuses  heard  through  the  open  window.  It 
was  one  of  the  memories  she  kept ;  and  it  had  been  a 
point  of  honour  with  her  to  preserve  the  open  window, 
much  to  the  horror  of  her  French  friends. 

Now  she  slipped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  window 
with  the  intention  of  closing  it.  She  had  no  idea  of 
what  hour  it  was,  though  she  conjectured  that  some  of 
the  guests  were  still  up,  since  she  could  hear  the  click 
of  the  balls  and  the  sounds  of  talk  and  laughter  from 
the  bilUard  room. 

Someone  was  going  to  bed  with  an  unshuttered 
window  on  the  same  corridor  as  herself ;  for,  as  she 
stood  looking,  her  window  still  unclosed,  she  saw 
the  blurred  light  streaming  out  into  the  dark  and 
noticed  that  it  was  crossed  now  and  again  by  a  shadow. 
The  prhicipal  bedrooms  were  on  this  corridor,  running 
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at  right-angles  fr-m  her  own,  which  had  a  window 
en  that  side. 

She  stood  for  a  second  watching  the  strange  effect 
the  '  i?ht  made  in  the  tree,  not  yet  stripped  of  its  leaves, 
upon  which  it  fell.  The  rays  seemed  to  send  a  long 
shaft  hke  an  n-row  into  the  heart  of  the  tree,  bringing 
bu      to  the  leaves  some  of  their  glory  of  the  spring. 

While  she  watched,  a  Uttle  rosy  point  of  light,  at 
first  unnoticed,  revealed  itself  in  the  darkness  below 
the  trees.  She  sprang  back  with  a  momentary  terror 
that  she  might  be  visible  to  the  one  watching  ;  but 
it  was  hardly  likely,  for  the  fire  had  sunk  to  a  mere 
handful  of  cinders  in  the  grate,  and  between  her  and 
it  was  a  big  screen  designed  to  protect  one  who  sat 
by  the  fire  from  the  draughts  of  the  room  of  many 
windows.  She  drew  farther  back,  behind  the  curtains, 
where  she  judged  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to  be  seen, 
and  watched  the  little  point  of  light  with  a  fast-beating 
heart.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  frightened  imagination 
that  one  who  was  there  with  nefarious  designs  was 
hardly  likely  to  risk  discovery  by  smoking  a  cigar  in 
full  view  of  the  windows. 

Wliile  she  watched,  the  little  point  of  light  moved. 
It  had  been  evide;  t  at  first  that  the  smoker,  whoever 
he  was,  was  watching  Freda's  window.  The  point  of 
light  moved  to  a  little  f^.istance.  Something  came 
slowly  out  of  the  obscurity  into  the  rays  from  the  lit 
window.  At  first  it  was  a  white  shirt  front,  the  indica- 
tion of  a  man  in  evening  clothes,    Fr*  da's  heart  slowed 
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down.  After  all  it  was  only  one  of  the  guests,  who 
picferred  his  cigar  in  the  mild  night  air  rather  than  the 
heated  billiard-room  ;  someone  having  a  smoke  before 
turning  in. 

The  figure  came  more  clearly  into  the  light.  The 
head  was  lifted  in  a  contemplative  gaze  towards  the 
lit  window.  Suddenly  the  light  went  out.  There 
was  pitch  blackness  afterwards  in  which  the  light  of 
the  cigar  burnt  redly  as  soon  as  her  eyes  had  grown 
used  to  the  changed  conditions.  There  it  was,  coming 
back.  It  paused  once  again  in  front  of  her  window 
and  remained  stationary. 

It  was  Lionel  Dam  pier's  face  she  had  seen.  So 
he  cared  enough  to  stand  out  there  in  the  dark  watching 
her  window.  For  a  few  seconds  she  experienced  a 
delicious  reaction  from  her  fears.  Of  course  he  would 
not  watch  all  night.  Present]_  he  would  come  in  and 
go  to  his  room  which  was  the  third  down  tht;  corridor 
from  her  own.  The  thought  of  his  neighbourhood  sent 
the  happy  blood  pulsing  through  her  veins.  How 
could  she  be  afraid  of  anything  and  he  so  near  ? 

She  went  back  to  bed  comforted  and  glowing, 
forgetting  her  first  thought  of  shutting  her  window. 
For  a  while  the  elation  of  her  thoughts  kept  her  awake. 
She  had  no  thought  in  her  mind  of  Lionel  Dampier 
as  a  lover,  but  only  as  a  champion.  Her  feeling  for 
him  so  far  as  she  knew,  was  as  uncompHcated  as  when 
sue  was  Freda  ck  ic  in  the  mi"  ^ry  of  Villa  Marguerite. 
No  jealousy  of  the  unknown  Cecile  shadowed  her  joy. 
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l-oi  th<'  moiiuut  he  v..ib  all  hcis,  icady  to  defend  and 

j)i(itci:l  her. 

Slie  passed  into  sleep  without  knowing  it,  the 
!,i;,t  sound  she  was  aware  of  the  quiet  shutting  vi 
JixMS  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood  wliieh  proved 
that  the  household  was  finally  retiring  to  rest.  She 
awakrned  to  the  song  of  the  robin  by  her  window 
and  the  larks  who  sang  every  day  out  on  the  wide 
uplands,  although  Christmas  was  near.  Her  fears 
were  all  gone  clean  out  of  sight. 

She   watched    Lionel   Dampier's   sleek   head    bent 
over  Ins  letters  from  behind  the  tea-urn  which  had 
come  to  be  her  acknowledged  place  of  mornings,  since 
Verc  Darlington's  appearances  at  breakfast  time  were 
capricious.     She  smiled  to  herself,  wondering  how  he 
would  look  if  she  were  to  thank  him  for  a  quiet  night. 
As  she  watched  him  she  noticrd  that  there  was  a  little 
crease  in  his  handsome  forehead.     Wliile  she  wondered 
about  it  Miss  Darlington  made  her  appearance  in  her 
riding-habit.     She  had  been  out  for  a  canter  before 
breakfast,  and  had  come  back  with  a  brilliant  colour 
in  her  cheeks  and  the  smell  of    the  open  air  about 
her. 

"  Vere,"  he  said,  looking  up  at  her,  "  here  is  a 
letter  from  the  aunts.  Things  are  in  a  hopeless 
muddlr.  I'v.'  got  to  go  back  for  a  day  or  two, 
dear.  I'm  S'.  sorry.  It's  too  bad ;  and  I  was 
looking  forward  so  much  to  the  meet  here  on 
Tliursday." 
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"Dashwood  the  aunts  !  "  said  Vcro.  "  Icll  them 
you  won't  go.     You  aren't  thtir  bond-blave." 

He  smiled, 

"  I  think  I'd  better  go.  You'll  have  plenty  of 
people  to  look  after  you  on  Thursday,  and  I'll  come 
back  as  soon  as  I  can.  Pauncefote,  you  won't  let 
her  get  into  mischief  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  if  I  can  help  it."  Mr.  Pauncefote 
frowned  while  he  said  it ;  and  was  unaware  of  Vere's 
dazzling  gaze  in  his  direction  or  would  not  lift  his 
eyes  to  meet  it. 

"  Can  you  send  me  to  the  station  this  morning, 
Vcre  ?  "  Dampier  went  on  not  noticing  Mr.  Paunce- 
fote's  evident  annoyance.  "  Tell  Sir  Roland  I'm  so 
sorry  to  go." 

"  Papa  will  understand,"  Vere  replied.  "  He  knows 
the  Dashwood  ways.  The  dog-cart  will  be  round  at 
ten  o'clock.     W     that  suit  you,  Leo  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  dear.     Thank  you  very  much." 

Mr.  Pauncefote  scowled  more  and  more,  as  though 
these  cousinly  endearments  were  not  much  to  his 
mind ;  while  Vere  smiled  more  brilliantly  than  ever, 
almost  as  though  the  diplomat's  transparent  annoyance 
pleased  her  >'cry  much. 

She  busied  herself  over  Dampier's  "eparture,  and 
Freda,  who  was  busy  in  a  little  room  off  the  hall 
arranging  the  flowers  for  the  h^.'se,  one  01  her  pleasant 
duties,  hardly  looked  to  see  him  before  he  went. 

The  door  was  slightly  ajar,  while  she  heard  the 
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9ot,nds  that  betokened  departure,  the  dog-cart  coming 
round  on  the  gravel-sweep  in  front  of  the  door.  th. 
thud  of  the  portmanteau  as  someone  brought  it  down- 
stairs and  deposited  it  in  the  hall,  the  feet  on  the 

stairs.  . , 

She  listened  perforce,  her  luad  on  one  side-a 
lite  pink  rose  between  her  fingers-and  suddenly  the 
door  opened  and  Dampier  came  in. 

"  I  couldn't  tell  where  you'd  got  to."  he  said. 
-  I've  been  hunting  all  the  rooms  for  you.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  hate  to  go-j'>^t  row.  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to  be  here— to  take  care  of  you." 

Vere's  voice  called  him  from  outside. 

-Leo!     Where  have  you  got  to?     You'll  miss 

your  train." 

"  Give  me  that  rose,"  he  said,  with  sudden  im- 
ppriousness.  "  I  shaU  be  back  in  a  few  days.  Take 
care  of  yourself,  little  Freda." 

There  was  the  touch  of  his  lips  on  her  hand  from 
which  he  had  taken  the  rosc-and  he  was  gone.  He 
was  gone,  and  the  house  seemed  oddly  empty,  as 
though  the  light  'Acre  gone  out  of  it ;  but  Freda  had 
an  inner  radiance  these  days  which  kept  her  heart 
warm.  He  had  thought  of  her.  he  had  been  anxious 
for    her,    he    had    taken    her    rose-she,    nameless 

Freda  ! 

"  \\'hat  a  thing  friendship  is,  world  without  end  : 

hei  heart  kept  singing. 

On  the  Wednesday  Mrs.  Fairfax  came  in  about 
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tia  tunc    and   issued   lior  loyid  mandate    tli.it    Lady 
Kusevcare  was  to  be  called  upon  at  once. 


/  have  called."  she  said,  with  the  air  of  a  qi 


leen, 
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can't  say  that  I  care  very  much  for  Lady  Koseveare, 
but  I  like  the  man  and  I  like  the  child.  And,  after 
all,  there  is  nothing  about  her  ladyship  to  shut  her 
out  from  our  friendship.  1  should  not  like  to  think 
that  here  in  W'ynstone,  of  which  I  am  the  mother, 
anyone  was  left  out  or  forgotten." 

No  one  smiled  at  the  little,  rosy,  shabby  old  lady, 
who  drove  about  the  lanes  in  the  most  ancient  pony 
carriage,  with  a  pair  ol  fat  little  ponies  that  went  at 
a  snail's  pace.  Everyone  seenud  to  fall  on  their 
knees  before  Mrs.  Fairfax.  She  lived  in  an  atmos- 
l)here  of  loyal  adoration  fnjm  the  time  she  crossed 
the  threshold  of  a  house  till  she  left  it.  Only  to 
Freda's  mind — Freda  was  picking  up  things  with  the 
quickness  of  one  who  knows  them  by  rightful  inherit- 
ance— there  came  a  quick  humorous  suggestion  of 
Lady  Koseveare  in  lur  regal  ermines  side  by  side 
with  Mrs.  Fairfax  in  her  shabby  cloak  that  had  seen 
many  weathers. 

She  wondered  if  Lady  Roseveare  would  have  felt 
very  lonely  without  Mrs.  Fairfax's  countenance. 
But  of  course  it  was  quite  hkely.  She  was  picking  up 
the  threads  sutticiently  quickly  to  know  that  without 
Mrs.  Fairfax's  countenance  Lady  Koscveare's  title 
and  beauty  would  count  for  httle  with  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood. 
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Mih.s    Darlington    cillfcl    the    next    day    on    L.idy 


to 
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Koscvearr,  k-aving  iMcda  at  home 
tea  for  the  shooting  party.  She  cam<'  back  full  of 
Wn-  lady's  beauty  and  grace,  but  gencially  sharing 
Mis.  Fairfax's  sentiments. 

"  She's  wonderful,  Elfride,"  she  reported.     "  She's 
lik(!  some  kind  of  a  beautiful  animal.     Hei  movements 
are  something  magnificeiii.     There  were  only  three  or 
four  men  there,  none  of  them  very  interesting,  but 
slif  was  wearing  a  wonderful  gown,  white  cloth  trimmed 
with  fur.     I  wonder   if  she  always  wears  white.     She 
has  clear  dark  skin,  with  the  most  extraordinary  blue 
eyes  and  masses  of  cloudy  dark  hair.    There  was  a 
rope  of  it  twisted  in  at  the  back  of  her  neck — quite 
unfashionable,  but  showing  the  biautiful  shape  of  her 
head.     And   her  ear-rings !      I   don't   know  how  her 
little  ears  carried   them.    They   were   turquoise   and 
diamond,  and  they  swung  nearly   to  her   shoulders. 
The  turquoise   suits  her  oddly-coloured    eyes.     They 
arc  the  queerest  blue,  a  milky-blue.     I've  seen  it  once 
or  twice  in  white  dogs.     But  you'll  see  her  at  the  meet, 
for  she's  coming,  she  and  the  httle  boy.     She  adores 
the  boy,  although  she  refers  to  him  as  "  the  brat." 
Lord  Roseveare  winced  when  she  said  it.     He  winces 
very  often,  but  I  think  he's  fond  of  her  ;  and  she  flicks 
at  him  with  her  toneue  as  though  it  were  a  wliip. 
But  tlie  boy  is  a  darling  and  the  apple  of  his  father's 


(Ve. 


I  know,"  said  Freda.     "  We  met  them  together, 
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Mr.  Dampicr  and  I,  the  day  we  took  your  message 
to  Flittordal'^.  But  how  much  you  seem  to  have 
discovered  in  an  afternoon  call !  " 

"  Yes,  haven't  I  ?     By  the  way "  she  averted 

her  face  from  Freda — "  Cecile  Agar,  Lord  Grandison's 
d'lughter,  you  know,  is  stajdng  at  Towers  with  Lady 
K  :jveare.  It  was  an  amazement  to  me.  I  had  no 
idea  they  were  acquainted.  But  it  seems  that  Lady 
Roseveare  is  an  old  friend  of  Cecile's  father.  Poor 
Cecile  !  She  has  a  dull  life  at  the  Abbey — and  yet 
I  don't  think  she  seemed  particularly  happy  with 
Lady  Roseveare." 

The  morning  of  the  meet  came,  a  great  event  at 
Almoners.  It  was  a  beautiful,  still,  misty  morning, 
and  the  whole  country-side  seemed  to  have  attended. 
The  wide  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  and  the  park 
beyond  were  beautiful,  steeped  in  the  misty  golden 
sunlight,  with  the  scarlet  coats  and  the  sleek  horses, 
the  dappled  hounds  now  and  again  giving  tongue,  the 
riders  riding  hither  and  thither  exchanging  greetings 
with  their  friends  ;  everyone  gay  and  cheerful  except 
the  master  and  his  aides,  who  felt  the  seriousness  of 
the  occasion  as  the  first  meet  of  the  season.  The 
master  sat  his  bay  horse  like  a  man  cut  out  of  marble, 
answering  the  greetings  with  a  preoccupied  face,  while 
huntsman  and  whipper-in  emulated  his  seriousness. 
Everyone  was  there,  even  Mrs.  Fairfax,  in  her  little 
pony  carriage  which  was  drawn  up  among  the  many 
equipages  under  the  trees  outside  the  lawn  gates. 
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l-reda  was  fascinated  by  a  scene  so  new  to  her 
and  so  typically  En  'sh.  She  was  kept  busy,  pouring 
o  it  innumerable  cups  of  tea  for  the  maids  to  carry  to 
the  guests  who  preferred  that  mild  beverage  at  a  hunt- 
breakfast.  The  long  tables  and  the  sideboard  groaned 
under  all  manner  of  good  things.  People  were  coming 
and  going,  some  snatching  their  food  standing  up, 
others  sitting  down,  with  the  appetite  of  heroes.  A 
good  many  of  the  scarlet-coated  gentlemen  sent  curious 
plcinccs  at  Freda  sitting  shyly  behind  her  urn  which 
had  become  something  to  her  of  an  entrenchment 
against  the  world. 

But  who  was  this  coming  in  with  Sir  Roland 
Darlington,  ushered  in  by  that  worthy  gentle- 
man with  an  empressement  which  most  male 
persons  displayed  in  the  company  of  Lady 
Roseveare  ? 

Freda  stared,  turned  pale,  ignored  the  battalion 
of  cups  set  in  front  of  her  to  be  filled,  quietly  fled 
and  did  not  feel  safe  till  she  was  in  her  own  room 
with  the  door  locked  behind  her. 

The  lady  in  the  magnificent  ermines  and  lace,  a 
queen's  garment,  leading  the  golden-haired  little  boy 
by  the  hand  was— P^ggy  Vane. 

Why  she  had  known  it  all  the  time—the  first 
glimpse  which  had  haunted  her  with  a  memory 
she  could  not  place;  the  same  haunting  sense- 
fainter  about  Lord  Roseveare ;  Vere  Darlington's 
description.     Had    any   other    woman    those    strange 
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eyes  in   contrast  with  her  dark  skm  ?     Lady   Rose- 
veare — Peggy  Vane. 

Freda  quivered  and  shook  behind  her  closed  door 
with  something  of  the  old  dread.  What  strange 
chance  had  brought  both  of  them  together  to  quiet 
Wynstone  ?     What  ordinance  ? 
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CHAPTER   XXII 


OLD  FRIENDS  AND  A  NEW  FACE 

Lady  Roseveare  captivated  the  male  world  as  once 

Peggy  Vane  had  done,  and  Sir  Roland  Darlington,  the 

amiable,    absent-minded    gentleman   who    had    never 

seemed  to  know  before  whether  a  woman  was  comely 

or  not,  was  fascinated  by  Lady  Roseveare.     It  was 

no  new  thing  to  Freda  that  way  of  Peggy  Vane's, 

of  being  one  thing  to  women  and  another  to  men. 

Peggy  Vane  had  won  tolerance  at  most  from  the  more 

tolerant  of  the  few  women  who  came  her  way  and  had 

not  seemed  to  care  to  make  the  sentiment  warmer. 

Lady    Roseveare   was   not   different.    The   one   man 

whom  she  failed  to  impress  was  Julian  Pauncefote, 

who  remarked  cynically  that  Lady  Roseveare  was  the 

kind  of  woman  who  was  adorable  to  everyone  except 

her  husband. 

At  first  Freda,  under  the  shadow  of  the  old  gloom 
and  terror,  was  minded  to  flee  from  Lady  Roseveare  ; 
but  the  mood  did  not  last  long.  Her  courage— the 
courage  which  had  enabled  her  to  fight  as  a  child 
against  cruelty  and  injustice— was  stilJ  with  her,  a 
l>ss  forlorn  courage  now  that  the  world  had  proved 
on  the  whole  a  friendly  world.     And  doubtless  Lady 
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Roscveare  knew  the  secret  of  her  birth.  Freda  felt 
that  Peggy  Vane  was  insatiable  in  her  desire  for 
power.  She  would  have  all  the  threads  of  a  man's 
life  in  her  hands. 

She  was  spurred  to  action  by  hearing  that  Lady 
Roseveare  had  graciously  consented  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  Almoners  while  her  husband  went  out  with 
the  shooting  party.  She  had  asked  permission  to 
bring  the  child.  Sir  Roland  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
motherliness  of  the  beautiful  woman,  and  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  cynical  remark  that,  by  Jove,  she  might 
have  left  the  domestic  virtues  to  the  plainer  women, 
as  though  they  were  too  jog-trot  for  such  a 
goddess. 

The  news  sent  Freda  flying  off  to  Towers  in  the 
rain.  It  was  an  uncommonly  unpleasant  afternoon, 
cold,  raw,  and  miserable  ;  and  she  knew  enough  of 
Peggy  Vane  to  be  certain  that  Lady  Roseveare  would 
not  be  found  out-of-doors  in  such  weather. 

She  was  quite  justified.  Her  ladyship  was  at  home 
and,  as  it  happened,  alone.  Freda  was  shown  into  a 
long  drawing-room  in  which,  for  a  moment,  till  the 
footman  had  announced  "  Miss  Vann,  m'lady,"  she 
thought  herself  alone.  She  advanced  uncertainly 
towards  the  fire  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  which  was, 
as  yet,  without  other  light,  and  became  aware  of  Lady 
Roseveare  getting  up  from  the  skin  hearthrug  before 
the  fire.  A  book  fell  on  the  floor  as  she  stood  up  ; 
and  a  big   Russian   boarhound,  snow-white  like  her 
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ladyship,  stood  up  with  her  and  bristled  at  the  in- 
truder. 

"  Be  quiet,  Boris ! "  said  his  mistress  sharply. 
Advancing  a  few  stei)S  to  meet  Freda  she  looked 
closely  at  the  girl's  face,  which  the  fire,  sending 
out  a  sudden  flame,  had  lit  up  while  it  left  her  own 
in  shadow. 

"Ah,  Miss  Vann  !  "  she  said  in  her  soft,  sleepy 
voice,  which  had  forgotten  the  metallic  ring  that  was 
in  it  when  she  silenced  the  dog.  "  How  do  you  do  ? 
I  saw  you  the  other  day  at  Almoners,  did  I  not  ? 
Excuse  me,  while  I  ring  for  lights.  I've  been  enjoying 
a  blind  man's  holiday." 

A  footman  brought  a  shaded  lamp  and  set  it  near 
the  fire.  Another  brought  in  the  tea-tray  and  put 
it  on  a  table  before  Lady  Roseveare's  sofa. 

"  I  am  out  this  afternoon,  if  you  please,  James," 
Lady  Roseveare  said,  while  she  poured  out  the  tea. 
"  Very  well,  m'lady." 

The  man  replenished  the  fire  and  withdrew. 
As   soon   as   they   were   alone   Lady   Roseveare's 
attitude  changed.     She  put  down  her  tea-cup,  and, 
with  a  graceful  deliberation,  tilted  the  shade  of  the 
lamp  so  that  the  full  light  fell  on  Freda's  face. 

•'  I  believe  we  have  met  before.  Miss  Vann,"  she 
said,  with  a  little  laugh.  "  Odd,  isn't  it  strange  that 
we  should  meet  hke  this  ?  As  somebody  says,  truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction." 

Freda  never  thought   of  denying  it.    She   looked 
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lull  at  Lady  Roscveare's  milky  blue  eyes  and  suddenly 
she  ceased  to  be  afraid.  The  one  object  of  her  life, 
to  establish  her  parentage,  burnt  before  her  with  a 
steady  glow  ;  but  sonKthiug  whispered  to  her  not 
to  show  her  heart  to  Lady  Rosevcare.  She  remembered 
how  Peggy  Vane  had  loved  to  arouse  a  desire  for 
the  pleasure  of  disappointing  it. 

"  I  wondered  if  you  would  remember  me,"  she  said. 
"  I  thought,  as  you  were  coming  to  Almoners  that 
you  had  better  know  in  time " 

"  Lest  the  pleasure  of  the  shock  should  be  too 
much  for  me,"  Lady  Roseveare  remarked  urbanely. 
"  By  the  way— Miss  Vann,  that  is  Miss  Vane,  I  suppose : 
it  is  a  very  thin  disguise." 

"  I  never  intended  it  for  a  disguise.  It  was  the 
French  pronunciation  of  the  name,  to  which  I  had 
grown  up.  I  gave  it  accidentally  on  my  first  arrival 
in  England.  When  it  was  accepted  as  Vann  and  not 
Vane  I  let  it  be." 

"  I  daresay,  like  myself,  you  were  pretty  glad  to 
shuffle  it  off.  It's  a  rotten  old  name— and  what  rotten 
memories  it  brings  back  !  "  She  laughed  unmusically. 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  knew  you  the  minute  I  saw  you  sitting 
behind  the  urn.  You  attracted  my  attention  by  your 
obvious  desire  to  run  into  a  mousehole  from  my  eyes. 
You  were  twelve  when  I  saw  you  last.  One  does  not 
change  so  much  after  twelve.  I  said  to  myself  at  once  : 
'  Wliy,  if  it  isn't  the  httle  beast  ?  '  I'd  seen  you  about 
the  roads  before,  but  wasn't  sure  of  you  because  the 
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car  always  goes  so  fast.     Now,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?  " 

Her  voice  flowed  so  evenly  that  she  might  have 
been  talking  the  merest  small-talk.  She  reached  for 
a  little  cake  encrusted  with  white  crystals  of  sugar, 
and  snapped  it  between  her  teeth  as  a  squirrel  snaps 
a  nut.  She  lay  back  among  her  cushions  smiling  as 
Freda  remembered  her  at  Villa  Marguerite.  For  the 
moment  the  stately  room  shifted  to  the  garish,  dusty, 
salon,  thick  with  cigar-smoke ;  she  could  see  the 
faces  looking  at  the  cards  and  hear  Denis  Vane's  shrill, 

She  closed  her  eyes  with  a  sudden  horror  at  the 
remembrance.  When  she  opened  them  again  Lady 
Roseveare  was  watching  her  under  her  narrowed 
eyelids,  a  cold  glitter  in  her  eyes  that  reminded  Freda 
of  Denis  Vane  when  he  lay  dead. 

'*  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  the  question  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  \Miat  should  I  do  ?  " 

*'  WTiy,  you  might  make  a  scandal.  You  might 
tell  tales  out  of  school.  You  might  conceivably  make 
the  place  too  hot  to  hold  me,  for  which  I  should  be 
sorry.  It  seems  to  suit  Max  so  exactly.  He  is  a  very 
nervous  child.  There  is  something  about  the  air  here 
that  suits  his  nerves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were 
to  tell  tales,  it  is  just  possible  you  might  not  be  believed. 
It  might  come  to  my  turn  to  tell  stories.  Lady 
Roseveare  might  be  believed  before  Miss  Vann,  eh  ? 
If  you  hold  your  tongue  I  shall  hold  my  tongue.  I 
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c'iou't  want  a  scandal,  for  the  boy's  sake.  I  shovild 
rather  enjoy  it  otherwise.  If  you  were  to  try  to  make 
one  I  should  certainly  pull  you  down.  I  shouldn't 
have  the  least  scruple  about  it.  There  is  nothing 
I  would  not  say  of  you,  if  it  suited  my  pur- 
pose. I  could  make  Sir  Roland  Darlington 
believe  that  you  were  not  a  fit  companion  l>i  his 
daughter." 

Again  she  laughed,  as  though  they  were  exchang- 
ing small  jests. 

'•  Yes,  I  know."  Freda  said.  "  You  blackened  me 
before  when  I  was  a  vvretclied  child.     You  never  had 

any  pity." 

"  I  might  have  had  if  you  hadn't  always  stood  up 
to  me  and  defied  me.  At  the  worst — after  he  had 
beaten  you  till  I  had  to  stop  it  lest  it  should  be  murder 
—there  was  a  spirit  of  hatred  in  your  eye  when  you 
looked  at  me.  Even  the  floods  of  tears  you  shed  at 
first  never  washed  that  out.  I  believe  that  was 
partly  why  I  detested  you.  If  you  had  come  creep- 
ing to  me— like  the  others — perhaps "  she  broke 

off  abruptly  and  went  on  again  after  a  pause. 

"  What  became  of  you  after  all  ?  I  thought  you 
were  gone  under  or  dead.  You  seem  to  have  done 
pretty  well  for  yourself,  since  I  find  you  here.  And 
you  are  good-looking.  Peggy  Vane  never  was  one  to 
deny  another  woman's  good  looks " 

Again  she  broke  off  with  a  scared  look. 

"  Good    Lord  !  "   she   said,    "  did   you   hear   what 
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slipped   from  me?    Peggy   Vane  1    Imagine  me  going 
back  to  that  old  name  !    If  anyone  heard  me  !  " 

Her  moods  seemed  to  change  with  lightning  rapidity, 
for  her  whole  beautiful  face  suddenly  became  malicious. 
"Are  you  thinking  that  Lord  Roseveare  would 
not  like  it  ?  "  she  asked  mockingly.  "  Well,  you  are 
quite  right  there.  He  would  not  like  it.  He  does 
not  like  it.  Whenever  he  annoys  me  I  have  but  to 
recall  those  days.     It  draws  blood." 

She  dropped  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  and  looked 
across  at  Freda  in  the  firelight.  She  was  really  extra- 
ordinarily beautiful.  The  years  maturing  her  had 
only  made  her  more  beautiful.  Her  red  lips  parted 
over  her  small  teeth  in  a  smile  of  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment. No  one  could  think  of  her  forty  years,  looking 
at  such  beauty. 

"  It's  quite  good  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said,  in  a 
half-whisper.  "  You  can't  imagine  what  a  bore  it 
is  to  be  always  ignoring  half  your  life.  I  should 
throw  my  cap  over  the  windmills  if  it  were  not  for  the 
boy.  How  I  should  love  to  shock  some  of  my  callers 
by  teUing  them  the  truth.  Imagine  their  stupid 
country  faces!  But  Max's  mother  must  be  respect- 
able." 

She  leant  back  and  gazed  reflectively  at  Freda, 

her  eyes  narrowed  again. 

"  After  all  I  see  a  use  for  you,"  she  said.  "  There 
,>luill  be  an  armistice  if  you  will  agree.  I  can  always 
talk  freely  to  you.     Vou  will  be  my  safety-valve,  a 
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better  one  than  Cyril.  I've  been  using  Cyril  occasion- 
ally in  that  way,  but— he  has  his  limits."  Again  her 
face  became  malicious.  "Cyril  has  his  limits.  He 
would  like  me  to  have  been  always  irreproachable. 
It  doesn't  console  him  a  bit  that  Denis  Vane  had  no 
real  claim  to  me,  his  proper  wife  being  ahve.  Vir- 
tuous cat !  She  wouldn't  divorce  him.  It  suited  my 
purpose  very  well  when  I  wanted  to  leave  him.  Lord 
Roseveare,  you  see,  Miss  Vann,  is  sprung  of  a  dis- 
senting stock.  A  good  joke,  isn't  it  ?  It  makes  him 
beastly  uncomfortable — about  me." 

"  I  understand,"  Freda  said  quietly.     "  It  is,  of 
course,  partly  the  child." 

Lady  Roseveare  winced. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  as  you  remark,  partly  the  child. 
Since  you  are  my  mother  confessor,  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  I— would  prefer  if  there  were  not  that  episode 
—because— of  the  child.  But  there  1  one  can't  have 
everything.  I  was  madly  in  love  with  Denis  when 
I  gave  up  all  my  chances  for  him.  He  might  have 
been  my  father  ;  but  you've  no  idea  how  fascinating 
he  was.  As  wicked  as  the  devil,  of  course.  His  wife 
was  in  bed  with  her  new  baby  while  he  was  persuading 
me  to  run  off  with  him.  He  was  perfectly  unscrupu- 
lous, was  Denis.  Perhaps  it  was  part  of  his  fascination. 
I  was  only  a  kid.  Wliat  a  dog's  life  it  was  at  Marigny  ! 
But  I  had  a  perfectly  glorious  time  at  first  with  Denis, 
while  the  money  lasted— and  before  he  began  to  show 
his  age.     I  hate  very  thin  people,  don't  you  ?  He  grew 
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thinner  and  thinner.  He  looked  sixty  h'  ton-  he  was 
tifty.  I'd  rather  have  a  mount. tin  of  a  man  tlian 
a  skelton.  I've  often  wondeicd  how  I>i-nis  took 
my  bolting.  I  know  he's  dead.  Cyril  found  it 
out." 

"  I  can  tell  you  that,"  said  Freda  qui<^tly.  "  He 
never  had  your  letter.  He  died  before  he  knew  you 
hid  left  him." 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  know  that.  Poor  old  Denis  ! 
We  were  good  comrades  once.  I  mightn't  have  left 
hitn  if  he  hadn't  struck  me.  He  was  quite  dangerous 
in  those  days — as  you  know,  Miss  Vann.  It  was  his 
heart,  I  believe.  And  he  came  to  realise  that  he  was 
old  and  dying,  while  I  was  still  young  and  the  desire 
of  men's  eyes.  Poor  old  Denis  !  I'm  glad  he  didn't 
know.  If  I  had  known  he  was  going  to  snuff  out  like 
that  I  might  have  waited  a  bit,  although  Cyril  was  so 
ardent." 

"  He  killed  himself  getting  out  the  lifeboat 
the  day  you  left.     You  remember  the  storm  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  I  did.  I  had  to  have  dry  clothes 
at  the  lirst  stopping  place.  I  was  wet  through.  I  can 
feel  the  rain  in  my  face  now  as  we  raced  to  Paris. 
I  knew  that  Denis  would  kill  me  if  he  caught  me. 
It  was  as  well  he  died  then,  for  he  knew  his  Europe 
pretty  thoroughly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  con- 
tinents. We  wouldn't  have  been  safe  from  him  if  he'd 
lived,  so  it  was  as  well  he  died.  Still  I'm  glad  he  didn't 
know." 
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For  a  few  seconds  she  gazed  at  the  fire,  the  light 
making  opalescent  colours  in  her  strange  eyes. 

"  You'll  have  another  cup  of  tea  ?  "  she  said  after 
the  pause.     "  I'll  ring  for  some  fresh.    Don't  be  in 
a  hurry  to  go.     I'll  send  the  motor  back  with  yon.    You 
know  we're  coming  to  Almoners  for  a  few  days  next 
week  ?    The  boy,  too.     I  never  stir  anywhere  with- 
out him.     Imagine  thinking  so  much  of  a  brat !    I 
who  always  hated  them  !    He  had  a  fright  when  he 
was  a  baby— a  brute  of  a  nurse  frightened  him.     Cyril 
packed  her  out  of  the  house.     If  she'd  known  how 
near  I  was  to  strangling  her  she'd  have  got  the  fright 
she  deserved.     I  come  from  the  people,  you  see,  Miss 
Vann,  and  I  sometimes  feel  the  people's  oassions  stirring 
in  me,   thougl"    I'm   Lady  Roseveare.    Odd,  isn't  it, 
that  we  should  be  going  to  be  under  one  roof  again, 
you  and  I  ?   Cyril  would  have  fit?  if  ^-^  knew  ;   but  he 
won't    know.      He    doesn't    remember    even    your 
existence." 

"  I  should  never  have  known  Lord  Roseveare." 
"  Of  course  you  wouldn't.     You  were  only  a  kid. 
And  he  has    altered  horribly.     Me,  again!     By  the 
way,  what  brought  you  here  ?    To  propose  a  truce  ? 
That  was  wise  of  you,  Miss  Vann." 

Freda  started.  She  had  been  forgetting  the 
motive  that  had  been  strong  enough  to  make  lier  face 
this  interview  she  so  dreaded.  It  had  been  stranger 
than  she  could  have  anticipated ;  but  it  had  no 
-lement  of  terror  after  all.     Lady  Roseveare  had  said 
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incredible  things;  but  she  was  no  I'.nger  theinonstor 
of  Frrda's  memory.    There  was  something  human  in 

her  after  all. 

"  As  a  :...ittor  of  fact,  I  did  not  come  to  propose  a 
truce,"  she  said.     "  Althongh-I  am  quite  willing  to 
keep  your  secret,   Lady   Roseveare.     NVIiy   should    I 
injure  Lord  Roseveare  and  his  son  ?    I  promise  you 
silence.     You  are  safe  with   mc.     But-the   thing   I 
came  to  ask  you  was— you  knew  Mr.  Vane's  secrets. 
Lady  Roseveare— who  were  my  father  and  mother  ?  " 
"  Your  father  and  mother  ?  " 
Lady    Rosevearc's   eyes   narrowed    again    to    two 
shining  shts.     She  was  silent  for  quite  a  calculable 
space  of  time.    Then  she  spoke. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Vann,  I  know  absolutely  nothing 
of  your  parentage.  If  I  were  you  I  should  let  sleeping 
dogs  he.  As  long  as  one  doesn't  know  one  can  always 
believe  what  one  wishes  to  believe." 

"  You  will  not  tell  me  ?  "  Freda  said,  passuig  by 
the  mockery  of  the  words. 
"  I  have  nothing  to  tell." 
Lady  Roseveare  shrugged  her  shoulders  under  their 

covering  of  lace. 

"  You  seem  to  have  done  very  well  for  yourself 
without  parentage,"  she  said.  "  Witli  your  looks  and 
your  opportunities— why  shouldn't  I  help  you  if  you 
behaved  yourself  ?  Were  you  not  once  my  adopted 
cluld  ?  You  will  probably  marry  well.  Look  at  me 
and  say  if  a  pcdigrei;  is  ncc(  ssary  !    I  have  done  very 
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well  without  one.  Must  you  go  ?  The  motor  will  be 
round  in  five  minutes.  I  couldn't  think  of  your 
walking  back  in  the  dark,  especially  as  we  have  made  a 

compact " 

Bewildered  Freda  found  her  hand  clasped  in  Lady 
Roscvcare's.  Bewildered  she  found  herself  packed 
mto  the  luxurious  motor,  swathed  in  the  skins  of 
beasts.  It  was  not  what  she  had  anticipated.  She 
felt  that  Lady  Roseveare  had  talked  her  dumb.  But 
one  thing  she  was  certain  of ;  and  that  was  that  when 
the  l.idy  hr.d  denied  knowledge  of  her  parentage  she 
had  lied. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 


THE   CHILD  S   HAND. 


A  SUDDEN  thought  sent  Freda  flying  to  her  writing 
desk  when  she  ought  to  have  bpen  dressing  for  dinner. 
She  had  remembered  that  Lady  Roseveare  did  not 
know  of  Lionel  Dampier's  relationship  to  the  Darling- 
tons.  How  was  it  she  had  forgotten  to  tdl  her  ?  To 
warn  her  ?  She  had  accepted  the  strange  compact 
with  her  old  enemy,  not  for  her  own  sake.  For  the 
sake  of  her  husband  and  the  golden-haired  child  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  that  she  should  let  Lady 
Roseveare  meet  face  to  face  under  this  roof,  without 
any  preparation,  someone  straight  out  of  the  old 
hfe. 

She  wrote  rapidly  ;  and  then  tore  the  letter  in  two 
and  dropped  it  into  the  heart  of  the  fire.  She  would 
not  trust  what  she  had  to  say  to  a  letter.  The  spoken 
word  was  the  safest  so  long  as  it  was  whispered  in  the 
ear  intended  for  it.  Wlio  would  have  believed  an  hour 
ago  that  she  should  be  planning  for  Peggy  Vane's 
safety  ?  for  Peggy  Vane's  ease  and  peace  of  mind  ? 
There  was  another  difficulty.  There  was  Lord  Rose- 
veare. He  and  Dampier  would  recognise  each  otlur. 
Of  course,  it  might  be  that  Dampier's  return  would  be 
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d<l.iycd.  Seeing  that  his  going  away  had  bcrn  f<«r 
Freda  as  though  tlic  sun  had  dropped  out  of  her  sky, 
it  was  a  strange  thing  that  she  should  almost  wish  to 
delay  his  return.     But  so  it  was. 

The  house-party  was  to  be  increased  in  numbeis 
by  more  than  the  Roseveares.  They  were  going  to 
be  gay  for  the  Roseveares.  One  of  the  guests  who 
preceded  the  Roseveares  was  Cecilc  Agar. 

"A  curious  thing,"  said  Vere  Darlington,  "the 
friendship  between  Cecile  and  Lady  Roseveare.  Cerilc 
is  a  dove— just  a  dove  ;  while  Lady  Roseveare  is— 
Lady  Roseveare.  Lord  Grandison  ha^  kept  Cecile  in 
such  a  strange  semi-imprisonment.  It  is  odd  that 
he  should  have  let  down  the  barriers  for  Lady  Rose- 
veare, the  last  person  in  the  world  I  should  have  thought 
of  as  a  friend  for  Cecile." 

"  Is  Lord  Grandison  coming,  too  ?  "  Freda  asked. 
"  Lord  Grandison  !  No,  my  dear.  He's  a  recluse, 
lie  hardly  ever  goes  out.  Papa  goes  to  see  him  some- 
Innes.  They  have  the  same  tastes.  But  there  are  few 
people  he  cares  to  see  and  he  goes  nowhere.  He  was 
married  to  a  most  beautiful  creature.  She  had  been 
on  the  stage.  The  marriage  was  kept  a  secret  in  his 
father's  lifetime.  Old  Lord  Grandison  would  have 
shown  him  the  door  if  he  had  suspected  such  a  thing. 
A  pious,  narrow,  terrible  old  man.  His  sons  grew 
up  in  terrtir  of  lum.  Well,  poor  Lady  Grandison  died 
soon  after  this  man  had  succeeded  his  father.  Then 
their   boy   died.      Lord    Grnndison    has   only   Corilo  ; 
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and  slic  is  so  delicate,  poor  dear.  I  roally  hope  that 
Lionel  will  not  marry  her,  despite  the  Aunts  Da^h- 
wood.  He  is  very  fond  of  her  ;  and  he  has  come  and 
gone  at  the  Abbey  pretty  well  all  his  life.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  people  Lord  Grandison  does  not  object  to 
seeing.  I  shouldn't  hke  to  see  Lionel  with  a  delicate 
wife,  even  to  please  the   Aunts   Dashwood,   the  old 

tyrants." 

She  averted  her  face  from  Freda  while  she  spoke, 
pretending  to  be  very  busy  with  some  things  on  her 
toilet-table. 

But  when  Fnxla  had  seen  Cecile  Agar  she  was 
quite  sure  that  Lionel  must  be  in  love  with  her.  Miss 
Agar  was  a  dehcate,  slender  creature,  with  a  slight 
limp.  She  had  an  exquisite  complexion,  over-pure 
and  transparent,  and  gentle  eyes.  Her  voice  was 
the  softest  and  gentlest  imaginable  ;  and  when  she 
looked  at  Freda,  with  an  appeal  as  though  for  love  and 
liking,  Freda's  impressionable  heart  went  out  towards 
her.  She  rushed  into  loving  her,  half  it  seemed  f«>r 
her  own  sake  and  half  for  Lionel  Dampier's.  H  he 
loved  this  exquisite  creature,  as  he  must,  then  Freda 
would  love  her  too  and  delight  in  seeing  her  loved. 

Everyone  was  good  to  Cecile  Agar.  Even  Lord 
Roseveare's  dark  sad  face  softened  when  he  talk.d 
to  her  ;  and  Max  would  walk  sedately  by  her  sidf, 
clinging  to  her  hand  as  though  he  recognised  in  her  a 
sensitive  spirit  hke  his  own. 

They    were    often    together,    Freda,    Cecile,    and 
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Max.  Lady  Rosf^veare's  nurse  liad  gone  on  a  holiday 
at  Miss  Darlington's  urgent  request.  They  wanted 
to  take  care  of  Max.  If  a  servant  were  needed  there 
were  plenty  of  servants.  But  if  half  a  dozen  grown 
young  women  could  not  see  after  one  delightful  small 
boy  it  was  a  strange  state  of  affairs. 

Lady  Roseveare  Lad  seemed  alarmed  at  first  at 
the  idea  of  Max  without  his  nurse.  The  nurse  under- 
stood Max  so  perfectly  that  many  tyrannies  and 
exactions  were  borne  with  in  order  to  retain  her  in- 
estimable services.  So  it  was  that  her  holiday  had 
been  postponed  from  week  to  week  and  month  to 
month.  So  it  was  that  it  was  an  unacknowledged 
rehef  to  let  her  go  after  all.  For  the  first  few  hours 
Lady  Roseveare  was  nervous  about  Max  ;  but  when, 
after  making  her  magnificent  dinner  toilet,  she  peeped 
into  the  room  communicating  with  her  own  where 
Max  was  to  sleep  and  found  him  splashing  in  his  bath, 
while  Freda,  a  big  bath-towel  tied  about  her,  her  face 
flushed  and  laughing  and  her  soft  hair  dishevelled, 
was  coaxing  him  to  come  out  and  be  dried,  she  was 
quite  satisfied. 

"  Mummy,"  said  Max,  "  I  want  Fide  to  be  my 
nurse.     Nurse  is  an  efTigy." 

Lady  Roseveare  looked  at  Freda  curiously,  with  a 
side-long  gaze. 

"  You're  soft  enough  with  the  child,"  she  said. 
"  Why  were  you  such  a  hard  little  beast  with  me  ? 
You  miglit  have  got  round  me  if  you'd  condescended 
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to  caresses,  perhaps.     Perhaps  not.     I  always  liated 
brats,  till  Max  came. 

"'i.iat's  very  rude,  mummy,"  said  Max  from  the 
bath.  "  You  ought  to  be  standed  in  the  corner  for 
saying  '  beast, '-oughtn't  she,  Fide  ?  And  '  brat's  ' 
rude,  too.     Daddy  says  it  is." 

Lady  Roseveare  went  off  laughing,  satisfied  with 
Freda's  assurance  that  a  trustworthy  maid  would  sit 
by  Max  till  she  was  ready  to  take  her  place.  It  was 
Freda's  own  suggestion  that  she  should  sit  up  with 
Max  till  Lady  Roseveare  came  to  bed,  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  lady  to  accept  the  offer  without 
demur  and  without  gratitude. 

Occasionally  Freda  sat  up  into  the  small  hours, 
while  Lady  Roseveare  played  bridge  downstairs. 
When  her  ladyship  arrived  at  last  she  would  be 
in  a  talkative  mood,  and  would  pack  off  her  sleepy 
maid  to  bed  while  she  sat  and  talked  with  cynical 
frankness  to  Freda,  blinking  and  weary-eyed.  She 
had  said  that  she  regarded  Freda  as  her  mother- 
confessor.  She  used  her  opportunities  pitilessly, 
going  over  the  old  times  again  and  again,  while  Freda 
blinked  at  the  fire  and  Lord  Roseveare  slept,  the 
sleep  of  the  man  who  is  afoot  all  day,  in  his  room  at 
the  other  end  of  the  suite  of  three  rooms  which  had 
been  allotted  to  the  Roseveares. 

Lady  Roseveare  had  looked  dismayed  at  first, 
and  then  had  laughed  cynically  when  Freda  told  her 
that  any  day  Lionel  Dampier  might  return. 
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"  I     don't     care,"     she    said,     leaning     bark    in 

her  easy  chair,  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  head, 

her   beautiful   arms   showing   roundly    from   the   silk 

sleeves  of  lier  peignoir,  her  long  hair  about  her  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  care  a  bit.     A  man  doesn't  talk.     I  was  more 

afraid  of  you.     WTiy  didn't  you  pay  me  out  when  you 

got   the  chance  ?    It's  the  oddest,  maddest  thing   I 

ever  heard  for  you  to  be  acting  as  my  unpaid  nurse 

and  lady's  maid  after  all  the  grudges  you  owed  me. 

Cyril  will  be  pretty  sick  if  he  comes  face  to  face  with 

Damnier.     There  vas  a  time  when  Dampier's  pretty 

face  and  debonnair  youth  had  all  but  counted  against 

Cyril's  shekels.    There,  never  mind  me,  child  !     I'm 

talking  nonsense.     I  never  cared  for  anything— since 

poor   old   Denis— but   to   have   a   good   time,   never. 

I'm  not  going  to  pretend  I  did  because  I'm  respectable 

now  and  the  mother  of  a  kid.      I'm  having  a  good 

time  here,  and  I'm  not  going  to  run  away  from  a  ghost 

of  the  past  that  takes  no  more  alarming  shape  than 

Lionel  Dampier.     Perhaps  we  could  get  rid  of  Cyril 

before  he  returns  ;    but  what's  the  good  ?    They're 

bound  to  meet  sooner  or  later.     Odd,  isn't  it  ?    the 

whole  lot  of  us  turning  up  in  this  part  of  the  world  ? 

I  never  could  bear  the  country,  but  I  stick  to  it  for  the 

kid's  sake.     It  was  through  Lord  Grandison  we  came 

here." 

She  looked  under  her  long  lashes  at  Freda  and 
was  suddenly  sly  and  feline.  "  Wliat's  the  good 
of   being   undiT    the    wing    of   the    first  man  in  the 
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county  if  he  gots  nDwherc  and  refuses  to  know- 
anyone  ?  " 

She  seemed  to  enjoy  trying  how  far  Freda's  endur- 
ance would  go.  She  herself  breakfasted  in  her  room 
and  did  not  appear  till  lunch-time,  when  she  would 
come  down  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  for  all  hei  late  hours 
and  the  excitement  of  the  night  before.  Freda  would 
carry  Max  off  to  her  own  room  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  would  have  had  the  task  of  amusing  and 
interesting  him  for  hours  before  his  mother  appeared. 
Not  that  she  grumbled.  Max  was  a  dear  little  boy, 
who  repaid  services  by  the  utmost  sweetness.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to  be  impatient  with 
him  ;  he  was  so  grateful,  so  confiding,  so  generous  and 
unspoilt  ;  not  the  least  bit  in  the  world  like  an  adored 
only  child. 

Freda  saw  a  good  deal  of  Lord  Roseveare  in  these 
days.  When  he  was  not  out  with  the  guns  he  was 
sure  to  come  looking  for  Max  ;  and  as  Max  and  Freda 
were  always  together  he  would  find  them  and  join 
them  in  their  walks  ;  or  else  sit  gravely  looking  on 
while  they  played  together  on  wet  days  in  the  old 
nursery  that  had  been  Vere's  and  was  now  come 
into  use  again  for  Max. 

Sometimes  Vere  would  be  there,  helping  to  play 
with  Max  ;  or  Cecile  Agar  might  be  reclining  on  a 
sofa  and  wearing  that  oddly  transparent  look  as  though 
a  hght  burned  within  her  clear  whiteness.  But  just 
as  often  Fred;)  would  be  alone  ;    for  there  were  manv 
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expeditions  to  amuse  Lady  Rosivcare  during  the 
hours  that  must  elapse  before  the  bridge-tables  were 
set  out  in  the  long  drawing-room. 

Freda  got  so  accustomed  to  Lord  Roseveare's 
presence  that  after  a  time  she  forgot  to  be  embarrassed. 
Hi!  was  very  silent  and  he  exacted  nothing  from 
her  in  the  way  of  conversation.  He  would  play 
with  Max  in  a  sober  fashion  which  the  child  seemed 
to  enjoy ;  or  carry  him  on  his  shoulder  if  they 
were  out  walking,  leaving  Freda  to  her  own  thoughts. 
After  a  while  he  began  to  look  into  the  nursery 
of  evenings  before  he  went  off  to  bed.  His  contem- 
plative gaze  would  turn  from  the  boy  asleep  to  Freda 
sitting  by  the  shaded  lamp,  reading  or  sewing.  It 
was  several  evenings  before  he  put  his  thoughts 
into  words. 

"  You're  too  good  to  the  little  chap,"  he  said, 
slowly  and  awkwardly.  "  I  wonder  my  wife  allows 
it.     Why  should  you  give  up  all  the  gaiety  downstairs 

for  this  ?  " 

"  Because  I  like  it,"  Freda  said.  "  You  don't 
know  how  delightful  it  is  to  have  won  the  friendship 
of  a  child  hke  Max.  It  seems  so  well-considered, 
hke  a  grown-up  friendship.  He  hkes  me  better  than 
anyone  here,  though  he  is  very  fond  of  Miss  .'^gar  and 
Miss  Darhngton.  I  feel  so  flattered  ;  and  I  don't 
feel  that  he  will  forget  me  when  he  no  longer  sees 
me,  as  another  child  might." 

"  How  w,  11  you  understand  him  !  "  said  the  father, 
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a  note  of  gr;itifirati(m  coining  into  his  voire.  "  Po()r 
little  chap  !  His  friendships  are  very  fast  ones  for  such 
a  little  chap.  I'm  afraid  he'll  care  a  great  deal  for 
people  as  he  goes  through  life.  I'm  sure  it's  awfully 
good  of  you,  Miss  Vann.  I  wish  we  could  do  something 
for  you  in  return." 

"  You  do  a  great  deal,  Lord  Roseveare,  in  letting 
me  have  Max  so  much,"  Freda  answered  him.  "  Indeed 
I  shall  miss  him  dreadfully  when  he  goes." 

"  And  he  will  miss  you— more  than  I  like  to  think. 
I  wish  he  could  have  you  always  ;  but,  of  course,  it's 
too  much  to  expect."  The  man  sighed  heavily  and 
wistfully.  "  However,  I  hope  you'll  come  to  us  as 
often  as  Miss  Darlington  can  spare  you." 

He  went  off  after  another  long  look  at  the  boy  who 
was  sleeping  soundly. 

The  ntxt  day  Max  was  slightly  feverish  and 
Freda  stayed  indoors  with  him  all  day.  Lady  Rose- 
veare was  not  alarmed.  Max  had  had  these  attacks 
before.  The  doctor  had  said  it  was  his  brain  in  the 
making.  He  was  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  a  little 
cooling  medicine  to  be  given  to  him  at  intervals. 

Freda   was   feeling   tired.     The   vigils  night   after 
night  had  begun  to  tell  on  her  ;   but  all  the  same  she 
pleaded  that  she  might  sit  up  with  Max.    The  father 
grumbled  that  he  or  the  child's  mother  should  do  it 
Lady  Roseveare  answered  him  with  a  light  laugh, 

"  You  would  fall  asleep  and  snore  like  a  pig,"  she 
said.    Freda   had   noticed   a   wanton   cruelty   in   her 
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manner  towards  her  husband.  "  Let  Miss  Vann  do  it 
since  she  is  so  good  as  to  be  willing.  She  has  a  sooth- 
ing effect  on  Max.  I  begin  to  be  jealous.  Supposing," 
she  gazed  contemplatively  at  Freda — "  supposing  that 
very  nice  maid — Rose,  is  it  ? — takes  the  first  part  of 
the  night,  say  up  to  eleven  o'clock,  and  you  the  rest  ? 
I  shall  keep  watch  with  you  for  part  of  the  time." 

"  No,"  said  Freda.  "  I  shall  have  a  sleep  in  the 
afternoon,  if  Lord  Roseveare  will  sit  with  Max.  I  shall 
be  quite  fresh  then  for  the  night.  I  couldn't  bear 
anyone  to  look  after  Max  but  myself." 

"  I  wonder  why  you  do  it,"  Lady  Roseveare  com- 
mented. "  When  I  was  a  girl  I  hated  brats.  Even 
now  I  hate  other  people's.     You  queer  creature  !  " 

"  We  oughtn't  to  allow  it,"  Lord  Roseveare 
grumbled  in  his  throat.  But  his  wife  ignored  the 
remark  as  she  usually  ignored  what  he  said. 

Freda  slept  hke  a  top  between  lunch  and  dinner, 
then  got  up,  dismayed  to  find  it  so  late,  and  got  into 
a  loose  gown,  twisting  her  hair  in  a  knot  at  the  back 
of  her  neck. 

She  found  Lord  Roseveare  sitting  patiently  on 
guard.  Max  was  sleeping,  two  httle  dark  patches 
of  colour  in  his  cheeks.  He  was  burning  hot  and  his 
fingers  worked  incessantly,  turned  inward  towards  the 
palm.  , 

"  It  is  always  hke  that,"  Lord  Roseveare  said,  as 
they  stood  looking  down  at  the  child,  Freda  holding 
the  shaded  lamp.    "  It  used  to  terrify  us  at  first. 
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Rut  towards  morning  he  will  get  cool.  To-morrow 
luMl  be  as  well  as  ever,  only  a  little  bit  parched.  I'm 
so  glad  you're  to  be  with  him.  I  feel  I  can  trust  you. 
You'll  call  us  if  he  seems  worse  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  Tor  trusting  me,"  Freda  said  gratefully. 
"  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  call  you  if  he  seems  very 

uneasy." 

She  had  her  dinner  upstairs.  During  the  evening 
she  had  a  succession  of  visitors— Vere  Darlington  came, 
protesting  against  Freda's  being  worked  to  death  in 
tliis  way,  but  soon  went.  Apparently  there  were  things 
to  engage  her  downstairs.  There  was  a  radiant  excite- 
ment about  her  which  set  Freda  to  conjecturing  when 
she  had  run  off  again. 

Then  there  was  Cccile  Agar,  who  sat  on  the  rug 
by  the  fire  and  talked  in  soft  whispers.  Cecile  was 
not  thinking  of  lovers.  Her  father  seemed  to  be  the 
first  of  men  in  her  regard.  She  wanted  Freda  to  know 
him.  She  was  certain  papa  would  hke  Freda,  nearly, 
if  not  quite  as  much,  as  she  did.  Poor  papa,  he  was 
always  so  anxious  about  her  health.  She  would  be 
strong  for  papa's  sake  if  she  could.  He  was  talking 
of  her  seeing  yet  another  specialist.  He  was  frightened, 
of  course,  because  mamma  had  died  so  young. 

Freda  packed  her  off  to  bed  at  last.  Miss  Agar 
kept  the  hours  of  a  semi-invahd.  i  Lord  Roseveare 
came  in  and  sat  so  long  by  Max,  quite  silent,  that 
Freda  began  to  wonder  how  much  longer  he  was  going 
to  stay.     Oddly  enough  she  did  not  feel  at  all  shy 
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of  Lord  Roscveare  in  her  neglige :  he  seemed  so  httle 
aware  of  her  except  in  so  far  as  sho  was  kind  to  Max 
and  Max  fond  of  her.  He  had  been  just  the  same  in 
the  old  days  at  Villa  Marguerite.  He  only,  of  all  the 
young  men,  had  taken  no  notice  of  Freda.  Even  then 
he  had  sat  and  stared  heavily  at  Peggy  Vane. 

To-night  he  seemed  more  troubled  than  usual. 
Freda  thought  that  he  was  worried  about  the  child. 

At  last  lie  got  up  and  went  off.  Vere  looked  in 
soon  afterwards  on  her  way  to  bed. 

''  The  bridge-players  are  still  at  it,"  she  reported. 
"  Her  ladyship's  in  frightful  luck.  I  w  ish  they  wouldn't 
play  for  such  high  stakes  here.  The  men  wouldn't, 
only  for  her  ladyship.  She  won't  go  to  bed  till  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Lady  Roseveare  ran  in  a  few  minutes  Idte.  for  a 
glimpse  at  the  child,  explaining  that  her  hand  was  on 
the  table,  but  she  must  fly  back  in  time  for  the  next 
deal. 

It  became  colder  and  colder  as  the  night  went  on. 
Freda  kept  up  the  fire,  shading  it  with  a  screen  from 
the  eyes  of  the  sleeping  child.  The  house  became 
silent.  It  was  a  long  time  liow  since  the  shutting  of 
doors  along  the  corridor  told  that  the  non-gambling 
guests  were  going  to  bed. 

The  lamp  went  very  low.  Someone  had  forgotten 
to  replenish  it.  She  turned  it  out  lest  it  should  smell, 
saying  to  herself  that  the  firelight  would  be  all  she 
needed. 
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The  room  was  nearly  in  darkni'i,s.  She  sat  in 
front  of  the  *irc,  listening  to  the  troubled  breathing  of 
the  child  and  thinking.  It  seemed  a  long  time  since 
the  l.ist  person  had  gone  to  bed. 

Suddenly  in  the  dead  silence  she  heard  a  sound 
that  brouglit  her  heart  into  her  mouth.  Someone 
was  trying  the  window  behind  the  heavy  curtains- 
trying  the  window,  and  she  was  locked  in  ;  for  one 
door  served  for  the  two  rooms  and  that  was  the  door  of 
Lady  Koseveare's  bedroom.  Her  ladyship  had  locked 
the  door  the  last  thing,  and  taken  the  key  with  her 
before  she  settled  to  her  game  of  bridge.  "  I  am 
incurably  careless,"  she  said,  "  and  I  don't  care  to  be 
robbed  in  my  friends'  houses,  so  the  safest  way  is  to 
lock  you  in." 

To  be  sure  there  was  a  door  communicating  \nth 
Lord  Roseveare's  room,  but  he  did  not  use  it  to  enter 
his  bedroom,  and  in  all  probability  it  was  locked  and 
bolted  on  the  otiicr  side. 

And  someone  was  trying  the  window,  quietly  and 
stealthily. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV 
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Freda  stood  up  noiselessly  fmni  her  scat  and  went 
round  the  corner  of  the  screen.  She  listened  with  the 
ears  of  a  hare.  A  hand  shook  the  window.  She 
looked  from  the  heavy  curtains,  behind  which  the 
unknown  danger  lurked  back  to  the  child's  cot,  just 
visible  in  the  firelight.  One  of  Max's  little  hands 
was  thrust  through  a  rail.  There  was  something 
piteous  about  it,  like  the  tiny  claw  of  a  bird,  as  it 
clutched  at  nothingness. 

If  he  were  to  awake  in  terror  what  might  not 
happen  ?  She  was  not  used  to  the  illnesses  of 
children ;  she  exaggerated  the  danger ;  and  there 
was  not  much  time  to  think.  The  window,  hke  one 
window  of  lier  own  room,  overlooked  the  balcony. 
She  had  tried  to  open  it  from  the  bottom  earlier  in  the 
evening  and  had  found  that  it  was  stuck  fast.  It  was 
a  little  way  open  at  the  top. 

Apparently  the  person  who  wished  to  enter  had 
his  tools  for  dealing  with  obstinate  windows,  for  after 
a  second  or  two  of  quietness  she  could  hear  plainly  the 
noise  of  tlie  window  being  gently  eased  round  about 
by  a  chisel. 
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Wliat  was  she  to  do  ?  There  was  no  bell  in  the 
room.  She  hesitated,  looking  like  a  hunted  thing 
from  the  curtains  behind  which  the  window  was 
being  softly  forced  open  to  the  child's  cot. 

On  a  sudden  impulse  she  opened  the  door  com- 
municating with  Lady  Roseveare's  ro  -n  and  went  in. 
She  was  aware  of  rich  and  beautiful  garments  scattered 
carelessly  about  on  bed  and  sofas  and  chairs,  of  a  jewel- 
case  lying  open  on  the  table.  The  window-shutters 
of  this  room  were  closed  and  barred.  The  candles  had 
been  left  lighted  on  the  dressing-table.  The  jewels, 
flung  helter-skelter  among  the  gold  and  tortoiseshell 
brushes,  winked  and  ghttered  as  the  candles  flared 
m  the  draught  from  the  open  door. 

She  knocked  at  the  communicating  door  with  her 
knuckhs.  "  Lord  Roseveare  !  "  she  called,  *'  Lord 
Roseveare  !  "  There  was  no  answer  ;  only  the  sound 
of  a  man  breathing  in  heavy  sleep  the  other  side  of 

the  door. 

She  shook  the  door  only  to  find  it  was  locked  as 
she  had  feared,  and  called  more  loudly.  But  there 
was  no  answer,  and  in  the  pause  she  heard  the  window 
of  the  next  room  quietly  pushed  up. 

She  fled  back.  There  was  no  time  to  look  for  help. 
It  occurred  to  her  at  the  last  moment  that  she  ought 
to  have  rung  Lady  Roseveare's  bell.  But  after  all 
no  one  would  hear  it.  The  servants  were  gone  to  bed. 
It  was  not  likely  the  bridge-players  would  be  aware 
of  the  bell  sounding  somewhere  in  the  lower  regions. 
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She  lifted  the  curtain  at  one  side  and  stood 
watching  as  though  turned  to  stone.  After  all  the 
window  had  refused  to  go  up  beyond  a  certain  point. 
There  was  a  dark  lantern  on  the  floor  of  the  room, 
its  light  turned  full  on  the  man  who  was  wriggling  his 
way  in  like  a  snake.  His  head  was  turned  in  her 
direction.  He  saw  her  and  uttered  a  quiet  oath.  For 
a  second  her  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating.  The  yellow 
face,  the  hooked  nose,  the  narrow  black  eyes,  the  thick 
Asiatic  hps.  It  was  Levi,  the  Jew,  the  man  himself ; 
and  it  was  he  whom  she  had  seen  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees  side  by  side  with  the  respectable  Lawson. 

There  was  no  time  to  think.  He  was  half  way 
through,  and  finding  it  a  tight  fit.  The  cb^.ld  stirred 
in  the  bed  and  called  out. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  darhng,"  she  said  in  quick  response  ; 
and  the  frozen  blood  in  her  veins  began  to  flow.  She 
sprang  forward,  knocking  over  the  dark  lantern,  and 
leant  on  the  window  with  all  her  might.  The  horrible 
black-nailed  claws  she  remembered  clutched  her  about 
the  feet  and  held  her  fast.  The  window  went  down  a 
little  way,  enough  to  pinion  the  man  lying  on  his  face. 
He  was  uttering  horrible  blasphemies  now,  not  troubling 
any  longer  to  utter  them  quietly,  but  with  a  dehberation 
that  had  its  special  terror.     "  Let  me  up,  you " 

His  hands  still  held  her  feet  while  he  tried  uith 
his  shoulders  to  push  up  the  mass  of  the  window: 
She  did  not  dare  to  let  it  go  lest  he  should  succeed  ; 
but  the  horror  of  his  grip,  the  wriggling  evil  creature 
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at  her  feet,  uttering  his  unclean  oaths  and  threats, 
was  too  much  for  her.  She  screamed  ;  though  she 
tried  to  keep  back  the  scream,  because  of  the  child. 

She  was  cold  and  faint  with  horror.  She  hardly 
knew  that  the  child  had  wakened  and  was  screaming, 
too.  There  were  footsteps  in  the  corridor.  Some- 
thing or  somebody  was  flung  violently  against  the 
door  of  Lady  Roseveare's  room.  She  heard  the 
splintering  of  wood  as  the  lock  of  the  door  gave  and 
the  door  burst  open. 

"  WTiat  is  the  matter  ?  "  someone  called,  rushing 
into  the  darkness  of  the  inner  room  and  knocking 
over  the  screen  in  his  headlong  entry.  It  was  Lionel 
Dampier's  voice  ;  Lionel  Dampier  himself,  whose  arms 
were  about  her  tearing  her  away  from  the  clutching 
fingers,  carrying  her  into  the  blessed  light. 

"  The  child,"  she  gasped,  "  the  child.  He  must 
not  be  frightened." 

Max  in  his  little  white  nightgovMi  had  stumbled 
after  them  into  the  lit  room,  and  was  standing, 
sobbing  and  shaking.  Fieda  broke  from  her  lover's 
kisses  to  gather  the  little  lad  up  in  her  arms  and  lay 
him  in  his  mother's  bed.  Lord  Roseveare  was  in  the 
room,  and  half  a  dozen  other  people,  arriving  in  various 
stages  of  undress. 

Wlien  the  light  was  brought  into  Freda's  room  the 
Jew  was  discovered,  still  pinioned  by  the  window  and 
half-unconscious  from  pain,  for  in  his  efforts  to  free 
himself  he  had  dislocated  his  shoulder.     He  was  put 
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away  safely  for  the  night  with  a  couple  of  men-servants 
to  mount  guard  over  him  till  morning  could  bring  the 
police. 

It  seemed  as  though  no  one  would  have  any  more 
sleep  that  night.  Everyone  was  up,  discussing  the 
attempted  robbery  and  applauding  Freda.  The  Jew 
had  been  confronted  with  Miss  Lawson,  who  had  had 
hysterics  at  seeing  him,  and  so  was  spared  the  cjTiical 
avowal  of  Mr.  Levi's  real  design  in  making  love  to  her, 
with  a  dissertation,  despite  the  racking  pain  of  his 
shoulder,  on  the  folly  of  old  girls  in  general  where  a 
chap  was  concerned. 

"  To  be  sure  the  fool  must  have  told  him  where  my 
room  was,"  Lady  Roseveare  said,  when  at  last  the 
house  was  settled  down  to  something  like  quietness. 
•'  She  knew  I  left  my  jewels  about,  too,  for  she  re- 
marked on  it  to  Stephanie.  It  isn't  Stephanie's  fault, 
poor  wretch,  for  I  won't  let  her  tidy  for  me.  And 
after  all  what  would  have  been  the  good  ?  If  that 
gentleman  had  succeeded  in  getting  in,  the  cases  would 
have  been  more  portable  than  the  loose  jewels,  of  whicli 
he  might  have  overlooked  some.  \Miat  am  I  to  say 
to  you,  Freda  ?  He'd  have  killed  my  little  Max  as 
remorselessly  as  he  would  have  killed  a  chicken.  You 
heard  what  he  said  ?  " 

Freda  looked  down  at  her  feet  and  shuddered.  She 
could  still  feel  the  claw-like  fingers  upon  her  flesh, 
and  would  remember  them  in  many  a  nightmare 
vet. 
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**  I  don't  know  why  I  should  have  such  horrible 
adventures,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  Those  quiet 
years  in  which  nothing  happened " 

"  Came  after  the  delights  of  Marigny,"  put  in  Lady 
Roscveare  with  a  return  to  her  old  manner.  "  Perhaps 
you  will  have  a  placid  time  once  more — a  placid  and  a 
prosperous  time."  Her  eyes  narrowed  themselves  as 
.she  looked  at  Freda,  her  lingers  playing  with  the  rope 
of  pearls  that  fell  from  her  neck  and  lay  in  her  lap. 
"  I  foresee  for  you,  Freda,  a  propitious  time,  a  fortunate 
time.  By  the  way,  you  know  that  Dampier  came  back 
this  evening  quite  unexpectedly  ?  He  walked  into  the 
drawing-room  just  as  we  were  drawing  for  partners.  I 
didn't  tell  you  when  I  came  upstairs  lest  it  should  dis- 
turb your  maiden  slumbers.  Even  as  a  child  you  had 
a  tenderness  for  that  young  man.  Don't  say  you 
hadn't,  for  you  had  ;  and  he  was  absurdly  concerned 
about  you  to-night,  as  though  there  was  nobody  but 
you  to  be  considered.  Wliy,  many  a  woman  would 
have  been  in  hysterics  over  the  danger  to  her  jewels, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  brat.  How  quietly  he  sleeps, 
as  though  a  visit  from  an  armed  burglar  vere  a  thing 
which  anyone  might  expect  in  any  night  that  came." 

"  He  had  no  time  to  realise  it,"  Freda  said.  "  I 
carried  him  off  into  his  father's  room  while  they  were — 
t,  king  that  creature  away.  I  told  him  fairy  stories — 
may  Heaven  forgive  me  !  " 

"  Heaven  will  forgive  you,  if  you  will  take  it  on  the 
authority  of  a  person  who  kuov. s  very  little  about  its 
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ways.  To  think  that  Cyril  slept  through  it  !  It  is  just 
like  Cyril.  He  is  always  either  suffering  from  insomnia 
or  sleeping  too  heavily.  That  wretched  Dissenter  in 
him  will  never  let  him  rest." 

"  He  is  very  fond  of  you,  Lady  Roseveare,"  Freda 

said  quietly. 

"  I  believe  he  is.  Such  faithfulness  is  rather  boring. 
I  could  care  for  a  man  I  wasn't  sure  of.  That  was 
wliy  I  stuck  so  long  to  poor  old  Denis.  I  am  sometimes 
tempted— for  the  brat's  sake— to  see  if  I  couldn't  make 
Cyril  forget  everything  but  me.  To  give  him  his  due 
he  is  a  tenacious  lover— a  bit  of  the  buU-dog  in  his 
nature  as  well  as  his  looks." 

"  I  should  try  it  for  Max's  sake.  He  is  a  very  sen- 
sitive child,  and  he  notices  already." 

"  Lord,  Lord  !  To  think  of  me  sitting  here  ard 
hearing  good  advice  from  you,  Freda.  I  may  take  it, 
too.  I'm  not  as  young  as  I  was.  It  makes  a  fool  of  a 
woman  to  have  only  one  brat,  and  he  all  nerves.  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  now  if  I  were  to  die  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity." 

Her  lips  were  scornful  as  she  said  it. 
"I  shan't  really  change,  you  know,"  she  said. 
"  I  was  born  bad,  and  my  mother  before  me.  No  one 
knows  better  than  you  what  I'm  capable  of.  The 
utmost  I  shall  ever  arrive  at  is  being  outwardly 
decent  for  the  brat's  sake.  For  his  sak'^  I  could 
vvish— that— that  I  never  had  a  brat.     It's  hard  on 

him  » 
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•'  Max  is  devoted  to  you  and  to  his  father." 

"  Poor  kid  !  I  hope  he'll  keep  his  illusions  as  long 
as  he  can.  Anyhow,  I've  been  straight  since  I  married 
Cyril.  I  was  never  crooked— in  that  way — except — 
poor  old  Denis.  You  couldn't  believe,  Freda,  how 
fascinating  he  was  ! '' 

She  stood  up  and  unwound  the  pearls  from  about 
her  neck. 

"  I  must  have  my  beauty-sleep,"  she  said  yawning, 
"  especially  if  I'm  to  begin  to  subjugate  my  husband 
in  the  morning.  Not  that  he'd  know.  He  doesn't 
see  other  women.  It's  ridiculous.  By  the  way,  it 
was  a  shock  to  him  when  Dampier  walked  in  to-night. 
Poor  Cyril  turned  quite  purple.  Dampier  pretended 
he'd  never  seen  him  before  nor  me  either.  It  was 
excellently  well  done.  But  Cyril  will  have  the  hump 
for  a  month.  He  can't  bear  anything  that  recalls  my 
past." 

"  Let  me,"  Freda  said,  standing  up  and  helping 
Lady  Roseveare  to  take  off  her  dress.  "I  am  quite 
an  accomplished  lady's  maid.  I  do  so  much  for  Vera 
—Miss  Darlington.  She  loves  the  way  I  brush  her 
hair.  She  says  I  am  ever  so  much  better  than  any 
maid  she  has  ever  had." 

"  Ah,  thank  you.  You  see,  you,  of  all  people,  know 
how  helpless  I  am.  I  never  could  have  been  Peggy 
Vane,  having  to  do  things  for  r'yself  except  what  poor 
old  Denis  did  for  me,  coula  I  ?  You  really  have  a  com- 
fortable touch.     If  I  hadn't  been  a  wild  cat  in  the  old 
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days  I  might  have  made  a  httle  maid  of  you  instead  of 
a  kitch(,'n  drudge.  I  wonder  if  Dampier  will  dear  out. 
He  is  the  sort  to  do  it.  In  fact,  I  heard  him  say  to- 
night that  he  had  only  come  back  for  the  briefest  visit. 
By  the  way,  it  was  he  who  burst  the  lock  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  he." 

"And  you  never  knew  he  was  just  across  the 
corridor.     What  a  comfort  it  would  have  been  to  you 

if  you'd  known  !  " 

"It  would  have  been,"  said  Freda  steadily,  "a 

very  great  comfort." 

"  Although  according  to  the  conventions  he  might 
as  well  be  a  thousand  miles  away,"  mocked   Lady 

Koseveare. 

She  was  watching  Freda's  face  in  the  glass  while 
the  girl  brushed  at  the  splendid  masses  of  her  dark  soft 

hair. 

"  You  brush  it  as  though  you  loved  it,"  she  said  at 

last. 

"  I  do  love  it." 

"  I  thought  only  men  loved  women's  hair.  You're 
a  queer  thing,  Freda.  After  my  being  such  a  beast  to 
you,  too.    I  remember  how  you  used  to  glare  at  me 

with  your  big  eyes." 

"I  always  admired  you  intensely,"   Freda  said, 

"  even  when  I  hated  you  most." 

"  There,  twist  it  up.  I  must  have  my  beauty-sleep. 
Good  night.  Remember  that  Dampier  is  just  across 
the  corridor  and  sleep  well  in  the  thought.     I   am 
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going  to  liave  the  brat  to  niysilf  for  to-night.  He  has 
always  been  tlie  nurses'  since  he  was  born.  Good- 
night, Freda.  The  new  era  begins  to-morrow.  Who 
kn<»\vs  ?  There  may  be  some  good  wonderful  news  to 
tt  11.  It  would  be  really  nice  if  one  could  begin  over 
again  to-morrow.  I  begin  to  feel  quite  a  domestic 
character  and  a  reformed  one.  How  Httle  poor  Cyril 
knows  the  favourable  auguries  for  to-morrow  !  " 

Freda,  unable  to  sleep,  peeped  through  the  open 
door  between  her  room  and  Lady  Roseveare's,  some 
time  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  mother 
and  the  child  were  sleeping  with  their  faces  close  to 
each  other  on  the  same  pillow.  The  lines  of  cruelty 
and  cynicism  in  the  woman's  face  had  disappeared. 
So  might  she  have  looked  in  the  hours  following  the 
child's  birth,  fresh  and  purified  from  the  baptism  of 
pain 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

•joy  COMETH  IN  THE  MORNING* 

SOMEONE  threw  a  handful  of  tiny  pebbles  against 
Freda's  window  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  horizon. 
She  was  already  up  and  dressed,  and  the  window  was 
puUed  down  as  far  as  it  would  go.  All  the  fear  and 
fatigue  of  the  night  were  gone  like  a  dream.  It  was  an 
exquisite  morning.  The  sun  had  ccme  up  daz.Lng 
from  behind  a  purple  cloud  and  the  whole  garden 
twinkled  as  the  slight  frost  melted  to  dew  drops. 

"  Come  down,"  some  one  called  softly  below  the 
balcony.     "  Come  down  ;    I  want  you." 

As  she  leant  from  the  window  to  answer— she  was 
already  fully  dressed,  foi  excitement  had  kept  her  from 

1       •   „     o  rnc:f»  <;nfll"  str-    ''  her  in  the  breast.     She 
sleeping — a  rose  soiii_,  ^'^ 

caught  it  and  turning  away  from  the  window  pressed  it 
to  her  lips  and  her  cheeks  and  her  bosom.  It  was 
thornless.  Was  hfe,  which  had  hitherto  given  Freda 
more  than  her  share  of  thorns,  going  to  give  her  roses 

from  henceforth  ?  ,      ,  •  i 

She  wrapped  herself  in  an  old  Indian  shawl,  which 
had  been  a  gift  from  maman,  and  stole  tip-toe  through 
Lady  Roseveare's  bedroom.  The  room  was  dim  since 
the  window  had  been  shuttered  overnight,  but  she  could 
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!;  MI-  til.'  soft  hicatliiiif;  of  tli<'  cliill  by  the  niothn', 
,,:,(!  (oiill  siv  til, it   th'  V  Vi  t   ;.l  I'f   "M    111.-  same  l.ill"\v. 

A  ^li.  I'V  lioii-.'  in.'i'l,  ( .11 1  ■,  ;ii,L,'  <!':  '  |)  m  and  Iikmhii, 
iiiidc  way  '.s  itli  souk  ihiii!;  of  .ui  ag^,'rii\-(:(l  ,iii  for  I'l  cda 
.IS  slit-  ran  down  taiis, 

"  'Tain't  no  nioi\-  thaii  srvni  o'cloi  k,  hardly,  Miss," 
sh;'  said  ;  "and  then!  won't  U-  a  sign  of  bri'.ikf.i^l  till 
nine  or  more.  You  fair  startled  ni<',  so  you  did, 
Miss,  wliat  with  burgulars  and  one  thing  or  another. 
I  )!ily  the  {)olicc  is  in  the  pl.icc  I  wouldn't  dare  stir  out 
o'  sight  o'  somt'()ne,  so  I  wouKln't.  I  wondt.T  at  you. 
Miss,  so  I  do,  beiu'  up  so  i^arly  ufter  cdl  that's  happeiK  d, 

too." 

"  \c\-cr  mind,  Anne,"  Frcd.i  s  lid,  nuuiing  by  lur 
I  jhtly.  "  There  are  no  niglitmans  nor  biuglars  eitln  r 
i>ii  huch  a  morning  as  this.  I'm  going  to  look  for  an 
apiK'tite." 

"Stems  more  like  as  she  was  going  to  meet  her 
\n!ing  man,"  Anne  said  to  herself.  "  Not  that  I  believe 
:  he's  got  one,  pore  thing  !  Bless  my  'eart,  I  wouldn't 
]"■  ene  of  them  companions  or  governesses,  not 
if  it  'twas  ever  so,  'avin'  to  bihave  like  ladies  and  j'et 
not  ladies  in  a  manner  o'  sptakin'.  (ii\e  me  the  'ouse- 
niaid's  life,  an'  walk  out  witli  sonii  one's  second  foot- 
man.    That's  more  in  my  line,  tluit  is." 

Meanwhile  Fieda  had   unb(jltid   a  sid(!  door   and 

stepped    out    into    the    morning.      She    had    met    no 

one  on    the   way  exce]it    the   housemaid,  though    she 

h.  ard  sounds  of  Ufe  from  the  kitiheii   wing,  and   the 
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chimneys  had  just  begun  to  smoke  into  tlic  blue  air. 
The  world  had  the  wonderful  look  of  having  been 
newly  made  in  the  night.  Sh'>  looked  at  it  as  thorgh 
it  were  a  picture,  not  the  famihar  world  o^  every  day. 
All  the  shuttered  and  bhnded  windows  round  the 
house  had  a  suggestion  of  death  and  sleep.  She  felt 
as  though  she  were  the  only  one  living  and  awake  in 
this  strange,  glistening  world. 

"  I  couldn't  sleep,"  Dampier  said,  coming  to  meet 
her,  "and  I  had  the  design  of  waking  you  and  making 
you  come  out  to  me.  I  had  no  idea  that  you  would 
be  up  and  dressed.  What  do  y^u  say  to  a  walk  before 
breakfast  ?  " 

"  I  should  love  it.     They  will  sleep  later  after  last 
night's  excitement.     Her  ladyship  was  not  even  stirring 
when  I  passed  through  her  room." 
His  face  darkened  over. 

"  A  strange  thing  that  you  should  have  been  put 
in  peril,  Freda,  to  protect  her  jewels,"  he  said.  "  What 
tricks  Fate  plays  us  !  " 

"  It  was  the  child,"  said  Freda  simply.  "  I  think 
I  should  have  let  the  jewc.^  go— perhaps.  Perhaps 
not.  I  should  have  given  the  alarm,  I  suppose.  But 
I  dared  not  leave  the  child.  I  don't  think  it  has  hurt 
him.     He  seep-'  to  be  sleeping  like  a  lamb." 

"Odd,  wasn  I  it,  that  I  should  h-^.ve  been  the  one 
to  hear  you  scream  ?  Lord  Roseveare  must  sleep  like 
the  dead.  It  was  a  happy  chance  that  I  came  back 
last  nicrht    and   that  I  slept  just  across  the  corridor 
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from     vonr     room.       You     didn't     know      I 


was 


your     room 

tlRTC  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  thought  you  miles  away.  It  se(:mcd 
wonderful  that  it  should  be  you." 

He     turned     suddenly     and     took     her     in    his 

arms. 

"I  was  just  across  the  corridor,"  he  whispered 
passionately,  "  yet  I  might  have  been  milos  away 
if  it  were  not  for  your  need.  Wlien  will  the  time  come 
in  which  nothing  will  separate  us,  nothing— when  we 
si  1  all  be  always  together  ?  " 

She  yielded  herself  to  h:^  kisses.  Had  not  her  love 
fur  him  grown  with  her  growth  ? 

"  Little  Freda  !  "  he  said.  "  \Miy,  I  believe  that 
even  at  Marigny  you  captured  my  heart  and  held  it 
fast .  I  didn't  know— but— you  did  more  for  me  than 
you  knew,  child.  Perhaps  some  day  I  shall  tell  my 
wife.  I  have  not  cared  for  any  woman  since,  though 
I  have  liked  many.  I  often  wondered  at  myself  that 
I  should  be  so  cold,  not  realising  that  that  poor  Uttle 
child  of  long  ago  had  laid  her  hands  about  my  life 
and  made  it  her  own." 

She  lifted  her  face  to  him  and  a  shadow  of  misgiving 

was  upon  her  eyes. 

"  Dear,"  she  said,  "  I  oughtn't  to  let  you.  You 
knew  I  am  nameless  Freda.  I  ouglit  to  brmg  you  at 
Kast  a  name." 

He  laughed  joyously. 

•'  You  will  have  mine.     But  when,  dearest,  when  ? 
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I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  mo.     I  am  more  eager 
than  a  b(.y,  for  all  my  thirty  odd  years." 

She   held   his   face   anay   iu>ni   her   with   her    two 

hands. 

"  You  are  sure  ?  "  she  asked—"  sure  ?  You  would 
rather  have  me  nameless  than  marry  Lord  Grandison's 
daughter  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  have  you  than  any  woman  on 
earth.  But— there  has  never  been  anything  about 
Cecile."  His  voice  was  slightly  punctihous  and  she 
loved  him  for  it.  "  Cecile  is  an  angel,  not  altogether 
of  this  earth.  I  should  never  have  raised  my  eyes  to 
her,  even  if  my  heart  had  not  been  caught  long  ago." 

"  She  hkes  me  ;  I  am  very  proud  of  it,"  Freda  said. 
"  But  was  there  nothing  at  all  ?  I  could  not  bear 
that  she  should  be  hurt.  There  is  something  heavenly 
about  her." 

"  Be  at  rest.  She  never  thought  of  me.  My 
excellent  aunts  hoped  for  some  such  arrangement.  I 
never  deceived  them  about  its  unlikelihood.  Yet — 
I  ought  to  have  told  you  before,  Freda.  You  are  going 
to  marry  a  working-man — an  out-of-work  at  the 
present  moment.  The  aunts  have  cut  me  off  with  an 
angry  shilling." 

"  Because  of  me,"  Freda  said  sorrowfully. 

He  Ufted  her  hand  to  his  lips, 

"  Because  I  am  the  happiest  and  most  favoured 
fellow  on  earth.  I  won't  deceive  you  about  it,  dear. 
The  aunts,  especially  Georgiana,  have  had  this  plan 
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for  Ctciln  Agar  and  mysi-lf  in  thoir  minds  ior  many 
/cars.  Tlioy  wcrr  always  urging  it  upon  mo  ;  although 
I  (old  them  many  a  time  that  \vc  were  no  more  than 
fiirnds.  At  last,  I've  told  thrm  "  truth  and  they've 
t;.rned  me  out.  Look  at  me  !  Am  I  a  man  to  be 
I)iticd,  Freda  ?  " 

He  certainly  did  not  look  one.  He  looked  happier 
and  gayer  than  she  ever  remembered  him. 

"  And  you  arc  going  to  be  poor  for  me  ?  "  she  said 
wondering.  "  And  is  poverty  so  pleasant  a  prospect  ? 
Won't  you  tire  of  it,  even  with  me  ?  " 

He  let  her  go  in  order  to  stretch  his  arms,  as  though 
he  had  the  memory  of  shackles  upon  him. 

"  Dear,"  he  said,  "  it  is  my  manumission.  I  have 
often  been  so  tired  of  being  the  bond-slave  of  those 
dominant  old  ladies.  I  feel  free,  free ;  and  it  is 
heavenly.  I  never  wanted  their  money.  It  seemed 
tlie  readiest  thing  to  my  hand  to  do  their  work  for 
them.  After  all,  I  had  no  great  vocation  for  diplomacy, 
I  did  not  remind  Georgiana  of  how  she  urg  \  me  to 
give  it  up.  \Miat  matter  about  their  money  ?  If  it 
goes  to  the  cats  and  dogs,  well — I  am  very  fond  of 
animals.  I  might  have  made  worse  uses  of  it.  I  have 
three  hundred  a  year  of  my  own  which  no  one  can  take 
from  me.  Do  you  think  we  can  enter  Paradise  on 
three  himdr(>d  a  year  ?  " 

"  Mauuin  would  have  thought  it  a  great  sum. 
I  suppose  it  would  sound  very  big  in  francs.  Ihjw 
much  is  it  in  francs  ?  " 
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He  swung  her  off  her  feet  dr^'-^^  +  odly  and  pressed 
her  to  him,  covering  her  face  ^         kisses. 

"Wc  shall  talk  of  it  in  francs,"  he  said,  "and 
consider  ourselves  immensely  ri(  h.  You  darling ! 
How  clever  of  you  to  think  of  it  !  I  can't  do  sums  at 
this  moment,  but  I  take  it  you  are  not  afraid  of  Paradise 
on  ever  so  many  thousand  francs  yearly." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  answered,  evading  his 
kisses.  "  I  am  so  glad  now  that  I  am  a  good  cook. 
Ma  man  taught  me.  You'll  be  surprised  at  what 
delicious  dish«  s  I  shall  make  you,  at  the  tiniest  cost." 
"  It  will  be  feeding  on  honey-dew  and  drinking  the 
milk  of  Paradise,"  he  answered  happily.  "  And  now, 
I  brouglit  you  out  so  early,  my  sweet,  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  going  up  to  London  after  breakfcist  to  Gcek  my 
fortune." 

"  So  soon  ?  " 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  Delight.  There  are  plenty 
of  people  who  will  help  me.  I  don't  anticipate  always 
living  on  those  francs,  even  with  you,  in  Paradise. 
There  is  someone  I  have  to  see,  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's.  And  I  shall  go  looking  for  the  tiniest  house 
or  flat  into  which  Paradise  can  be  crammed.  I  can't 
wait  even  though  I'm  beggared  of  everything  except 
Paradise.  Wh'^n  I  have  found  something  likel>  you 
shall  come  and  approve.  I  don't  propose  to  go  out 
on  the  quest  for  Fortune  without  yon  beside  me.  I 
shall  tell  Vere  before  I  go.  I  think  she  suspects. 
She  will  help  me— with  certain  details.     Wliy  should 
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we  not  be  married  from  here  ?  The  aunts  will  never 
forgive  Vere  ;  but  then  she  has  been  flouting  them 
from  the  time  she  was  hand-high." 

"  Must  you  go  ?  "  cried  Freda,  with  a  woebegone 
face.  "  And  there  is  all  the  horror— about  the  burglar  ? 
I  shall  have  to  give  evidence  again.     If  you  knew  how 

I  dread  it." 

"  I  shall  be  beside  you  before  that  is  necessary. 
Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  let  the  grass  grow  under 
my  feet  ?  " 

They  strolled  slowly  hand  in  hand  through  the 
enchanted  country.  The  frost  of  the  night  had 
vanished,  leaving  the  air  warm  and  soft.  Robins 
were  singing  in  all  the  boughs,  and  larks  shot  up  from 
the  fields  as  though  it  were  May. 

"Strange,  isn't    '.%"    he    said,   "that    we    should 
all  converge  together  upon  this  spot  ?   Not  you  and  I, 
Freda.     You  and  I  were  bound  to  meet.     Nothing  on 
earth  could  prevent  that.     Even  though  we  turned 
our  backs  on  each  other  it  would  only  be  to  make  the 
circle  of  the  earth  and  meet  at  last."     He  was  talking 
rapturous  lovers'  nonsense,  which  she  listened  to  as 
tiiough  it  had  not  been  said  millions  of  times  before, 
hut  was  something  new  and  wonderful.     "  It  is  not 
you  and  I.     It  is  those  other  people.     Upon  my  word, 
I  felt  sorry  for  Roseveare  when  he  heard  my  name. 
Ik;  went  darkly  purple.     I  thought  he  was  going  to 
have  a  fit.     He  doesn't  look  as  though  he  had  found 
the  way  of  transgressors  easy,  poor  chap.     For  their 
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s.iki;-.,  if  there  wore  no  other  rr.ison,  T  .sliciiM  have  to 
p->.  I  frit  it  a  lio!iil)lc  Ixire  for  them,  my  stt'print; 
nut  of  tiieir  ]);i;.t  hkt-  a  i^liost.  Iltr  ladyship  fhdn't 
turn  a  hair.     What  a  sui^erb  creature  she  is  !  " 

"  Ves,"  s.iid  Freda.  "  I'm  not  afraid  of  her  now, 
since  Fve  seen  her  with  tlu.'  child.  She's  human,  after 
all.     I  have  ceased  to  h;i1c  Lady  Roseveare." 

"  You  tender  child  !  "  ne  said,  "as  though  3-011  ever 
hated  anyone!  The  mar\el  about  you,  Freda,  is  that 
the  things  which  would  have  warped  almost  any  mind 
and  any  heart  have  left  you  untouched.  Child,  you  don't 
know  how  innocent  your  eyes  are.  Yet  you  endured 
t^rrihl"  things.  How  can  you  l<x)k  so  soft,  so  young, 
so  milunt  ?  " 

She  clung  to  him,  r(  sohang  that  not  even  ho  should 
know  how  much  she  had  suffered.  She  had  forgiven 
now  h(!r  one  unendurable  wrong  at  the  hands  of  IVggy 
Yane,  the  wrong  whidi  had  made  her  as  a  child  like 
a  little  tiger  thirstir.g  for  her  enemy's  blo'id  ;  she 
had  forgixcn  her  the  things  she  had  told  the  unapproach- 
able, ideal  young  hero  of  long  ;',g<i,  of  her  own  childish 
turpitude.  Wiiat  did  it  matter  now  ?  He  loved  her, 
only  her,  and  she  could  forgive  Lady  Rosevean%  while 
she  looked  back  with  a  detached  pity  on  the  poor  little 
wretch  sobbing  in  the  darkness  and  feeling  with  her 
small  i"ing(>rs  as  thous.di  she  had  her  enemy's  throat 
in  her  grip  ?  Could  that  really  have  been  Fri-da — 
lomlv  Fr^da  ?      Freda — who  was  never  to  be   alone 
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POMPA    MORTIS 

T.ADV   Ro^FATAKE   liad    let    Fivdii   off   duly,    with    a 
curious  look  at  her  radiant  fare. 

*'  Anyone  would  think,"  she  said,  "  that  to  catch 
a  biuglar  in  the  very  unpleasant  manner  you  did  last 
jTifriit—by   the   way   that   woman,   Lawson,   ought   to 
stand  in  the  dock  with  him,  the  silly  fool  !— was  enough 
to  transport  one  to  the  seventh  heaven.     What  are 
you   looking  so  ridiculously  happy   about  ?     liut,   of 
course,  you  won't  tell  mc.     After  all,  why  should  you  ? 
I  was  a  beast  to  you  ;   and  I'm  not  above  owning  that 
you've  emptied   the   kitchen   grate   on   my   head.     If 
the  little  chap  had  been  alone  when  that  brute  got 
in  hi^'d  have  probably  screamed  himself  into  a  fit,  if 
the  brute  hadn't  done  for  him.     I'm  a  bad  lot,  but 
Vd  do  anything  I  could  for  you,  Freda.     Go  and  take 
a  walk.     rU  look  aftei  t  .e  brat  myself.     It's  a  heavenly 
thing  about  children  that  they  can  love  you  even  if 
you're  an  unconmionly  bad  hat.     Off  with  you  and 

enjoy  yourself !  " 

Freda  had  thought  to  slip  away  by  horst  If,  or  ralhrr 
Willi  the  dogs,  on  an  errand  of  Vere's,  but  at  the  last 
moment  Cecile  Agar  offered  her  company.     Then  Lord 
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Kosovcaro  offered  his.  He  was  a  little  lost  without 
the  child  ;  it  had  been  thought  well  to  keep  Max  in 
bed  till  the  last  traces  of  the  feverish  attack  had 
depart(!d. 

He  walked  with  the  two  girls  in  an  abstracted 
silence,  which  made  him  hardly  more  obtrusive  than  a 
big  dog.  They  walked  rather  slowly,  for  Miss  Agar 
on  any  great  exertion  was  apt  to  show  distress.  She 
had  thrust  her  arm  into  Freda's,  and  leant  on  her  as 
they  walked.  Freda's  gaze  as  she  looked  down  at  the 
other  girl  was  curiously  tender.  She  wished  she  might 
have  given  Cecile  some  of  her  health  and  strength. 
At  the  moment,  with  the  warm  blood  bounding  through 
her  veins,  she  felt  rudely  robust  beside  her  frail  com- 
panion. Poor,  sweet  Cecile !  A  little  shadow  fell 
over  Freda's  secret  joy  that  was  making  roses  of  her 
cheeks,  wells  of  happiness  of  her  eyes.  If  Cecile  cared  ! 
Oh,  she  hoped  Cecile  did  not  care  !  It  would  be  so 
terrible  for  Cecile  if  she  loved  such  a  one  as  Lionel 
Dampier  only  to  have  a  stranger  come  into  her  life 
and  snatch  him  from  her  ! 

Cecile  did  not  look  at  all  unhappy.  She,  too, 
seemed  to  have  her  inner  fount  of  radiance,  although 
it  was  a  paler,  more  ethereal  flame  that  made  such 
sweetness  of  her  mouth  and  such  peace  in  her  eyes. 
Now  and  again  she  pressed  Freda's  arm  against  her 
side,  almost  as  though  she  knew  and  would  have  told 
her  so  in  words  only  for  the  presence  of  the  dark,  silent 
ip.pji  who  was  so  full  of  his  own  tliouErhts^ 
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Occasionally  he  strode  away  ahead,  apparently 
forgetting  l.'-s  c<  iipanions.  When  he  remembered,  he 
would  stop  and  wait  for  them  to  come  up.  Once  he 
had  turned  a  corner  out  of  their  sight  and  when  they 
found  him  he  was  holding  a  stick  for  a  dog  to  leap 
over.  They  stood  and  watched  him  for  a  second  or 
two  unobserved.  The  dog  was  unwiUing,  and  he 
tried  again  and  again  with  a  curious  patience. 

"  What   has   come   to   Lord    Roseveare  ?  "   Cecile 
Agar  asked.     "  He  looks  positively  cheerful,  as  though 
some  day  he  might  learn  to  smile.     Wasn't  it  unpre- 
cedented for  him  to  offer  to  walk  with  us  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  was." 

Then  it  had  not  been  her  imagination  playing  her 
tricks.  She  had  been  afraid  that  the  whole  world  was 
looking  happier  because  of  the  happiness  in  her  eyes. 
Was  it  possible  that  Lady  Roseveare  had  begun  with 
some  indication  of  her  desire  to  turn  over  that  new 
leaf  ?  Was  it  possible  that  the  turning  of  the  new 
leaf  was  going  to  make  the  whole  world  different  for 
the  man  and  the  child  ? 

"heir  way  led  them  downhill  into  a  valley  between 
wooded  heights.  Through  the  valky  flowed  a  river, 
brown  and  clear,  under  the  waters  of  which  you  could 
see  the  pebbles  and  stones  of  its  bed.  A  delicious, 
keen,  fresh  wind  sang  through  the  valley.  The 
heights  were  less  glorious  than  they  had  been  a 
month  earher  ;  but  with  an  equal  or  greater  beauty 
the  bare  trees  made  a  lovely  tracery  against  the  blue 
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sky  and  the  f:,'oldtii  sun.  It  w.i,-,  a  inininnf^'  on  ulm ii 
it  W'ts  good  to  ])(•  alivr. 

They  crossed  tlu;  livcr  by  an  ancient  biid;,'e,  the 
stones  so  entrusted  with  inoss  and  lichen  as  to  be  .dl 
one  soft  biDwnness.  They  went  down  tlie  main  road 
und<T  tall  trees,  and  presently  crossed  by  another 
bridge,  facing  a  little  tumbling  waterfall,  and  began 
to  ascend  the  hill  again.  A  little  way  on  they  came 
upon  a  charming  group  of  houses  about  a  tiny  green, 
with  a  wide-spreading  tree,  a  Spanish  chestnut,  on 
which  tlic  last  golden  leaves  yet  tinkled.  A  little 
church  of  grey  stone  lay  back  from  the  green. 

Freda  had  never  seini  anything  like  the  little  village 
before  ;  and  she  cried  out  in  admiration  of  the  timbered 
house-fronts,  the  late  roses  growing  against  them,  the 
golden  tree  with  the  seat  about  its  base,  the  flock  of 
white,  golden-billed  geese,  brilliant  in  the  sunshine, 
the  demure,  cottage  children  dropping  their  little 
bobbing  curtseys  ;  the  whole  peaceful  charming  English 
scene. 

Thcv  sat  down  on  the  seat  in  the  sun.  There  was 
an  inscription  on  the  back  of  it,  the  lettering  nearly 
filled  in  with  small  growth  of  lichens,  which  Cecile  read  : 

Tired  traveller,  as  you  take  your  rest. 
Pray  for  the  soul  of  Mary  West. 
That  she  a  seat  in  Heaven  may  fitid 
With  such  a  prospect  to  her  mind 
As  yours  who  gaze  down  Wendamere, 
And  find  yonr  Heavenly  prospect  here. 
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"  Marv  West  was  mv  grcat-grandinfithor,"  said 
C<  ciK'.  "  Her  gi.ivc  is  ovt  r  tlnrc  in  the  cliurchyard, 
;;ii(l  in  the  cliunli  itself  you  shall  sec  lur  nicinnri.il 
tablet  set  up  in  our  chapel.  I  am  rather  ashamed  ot 
that  chapel.  It  crowds  out  thr  cluirch.  A  pompous 
place,  I  think  it.  Would  you  like  to  see  it,  Miss 
Vann  ?  " 

"\'cs,  Freda  would  like  to  see  it.  Lord  Roseveare 
had  seen  the  Agar  cl.apel  before,  and  was  content  to 
sit  under  tlu;  tree  and  smoke  his  pip<'.  Looking  back 
from  the  church  porch  they  saw  him  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  an  old  hobbling  rustic,  who  was  leaning 
on  a  stick.  While  they  watched  they  saw  Lord  Rose- 
veare take  out  his  tobacco-pouch  and  share  its  contents 
with  the  old  man. 

"  He  is  really  very  simple,"  said  Cecile.  "  I  don't 
see  what  good  all  his  enormous  wealth  is  to  him,  so  far 
as  his  own  personal  gratification  goes.  To  be  sure, 
Lady  Roseveare  adorns  her  wealth.  Don't  you  think 
so  ?  " 

"  She  is  certainly  very  beautiful,"  Freda 
answered. 

"  I  wish — she  were  a  little  kinder  to  him.  It  is 
like  seeing  a  dog  hurt  when  she  mocks  at  him." 

"  Perhaps  she  may  be,"  Freda  said  enigmatically. 

"  I  wish  she  would  be.  I  might  like  her  if  she 
would  be.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  well  for  a  woman 
to  be  so  adored  !  Even  when  they  are  estranged  he 
adores  her,  plain  for  everyone  to  see." 
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"  You  do  not  liki-  luT  ?  " 

"I  tliouf^ht  at  I'liht  I  did  ii"l.  Now,  I  am  not 
sure,  r.ipa  wihlitd  us  to  he  fiiriid>.  It  was  a  ciuiuus 
Hung,  f«>r  he  used  to  be  satislKd  that  I  should  hve 
in  the  same  svdusion  as  himsiH.  I  hkrd  my  sc;chisioii 
with  only  a  friend  connng  now  and  again  —a  n-al  fiitiid 
like  Lionel."  She  looked  sliyly  at  Fuda  as  she  said 
it ;  and  then  seemed  to  Imiry  on  lur  speech.  "  Papa 
goes  nowhere  himstlf.  He  b.g.m  shutting  himsilf 
up,  I  btlieve,  after  my  motlur's  death.  Now  it  has 
grown  a  habit  with  him.  Of  course,  he  does  not  shut 
himself  away  from  public  affaiis,  but  only  from  social 
life.  It  was  quite  an  umovatioii  lor  us  when  we  had 
Lord  and  Lady  Roscvearc  to  dimier.  I  am  sure  papa 
was  immensely  relieved  when  it  was  over.  I  couldn't 
understand  why  he  did  it." 

She  looked  gently  at  Freda;  then  put  out  her 
delicate,  over-thin  hand   and   stroked   Freda's   cheek 

softly. 

"  I  am  very  glad  that  Lady  Roscveare  brought 
me  out  into  the  world,  since  it  meant  Vere— and 
you,  Elf  ride.  I  was  lonely  for  girls  of  my  own  age, 
though  I  hardly  knew  it.  Papa  and  I  have  always 
been  so  much  to  each  other.  You  must  know  him, 
Freda.  He  is  not  alarming  if  he  is  a  recluse— at  least 
to  those  who  know  him.  And  what  do  you  think 
of  the  church  ?  Isn't  it  sweet,  if  only  our  chapel 
didn't  sit  down  on  the  little  place  and  extinguish 
it  ?  "; 
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Tlu;  tiny  rhuicli  was  dimlv  ikli.  The  stainod-glass 
windows  admitted  vciy  liti.i'  light  ;  <>nly  tiirough 
the  glass  screen,  which  shut  olf  the.  sidc-rhapcl,  did 
light  come  to  fall  upon  the  gilt  organ-pijws,  the  aureoles 
of  the  saints  and  angels  in  the  wall-paintings,  the  high 
lights  of  the  carved  altar  and  the  carving  of  the  seats 
polished  by  ages  of  use.  The  [nirples  and  blues  and 
crimsons  of  the  stained  glass  burned  like  jewels  in  the 
rich  obscurity.  There  was  an  ineffable  sense  of  peace 
and  holiness  about  the  place  in  whicli  God  had  been 
worshipped  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years. 

V/itliin  the  Agar  chapel  there  was  a  hard  lightness 
that  was  almost  a  glare,  coming  from  the  jewelled 
darkness  beyond.  There  was  a  hideous  altar-piece 
of  Richard  Agar,  first  Baron  Grandison,  with  his  two 
wives  and  nine  children,  in  painted  stone,  looking  very 
tierce  and  strange. 

"  Monstrous,  isn't  it  ?  "  Cecile  whispered  in  Freda's 
ear.  "  Surely  death  ought  to  be  simple  and  humble, 
if  anything  is  !  Richard  was  just  a  freebooter,  nothing 
else.  See,  there  is  not  even  a  cry  for  mercy  !  Doesn't 
he  look  as  if  he'd  carry  his  motto  :  '  What  I  have  I 
hold  '  before  the  Throne  itself  ?   ' 

"  I  like  the  pride  of  it,"  said  Freda,  looking  at  the 
ruffed  and  btarded  gentleman,  with  no  such  expression 
of  intolerance  :n  her  gaze  as  was  in  Cecile's  gentle  eyes. 
"  '  \Vliat  I  have  I  hold  ' ;  there's  a  fine  ring  about  it. 
If  the  Lord  made  him  masterful  He  might  be  pleased 
that  he  should  act  up  to  it," 
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"  Ah,  you  ,.<->uld  make  a  better  Agar  than  I.  If  I 
had  lived  in  Uiosc  f>id  grasping  davs  I  slionld  have 
slipped  away  into  a  cmu-ent  and  p^ayc;!  for  the  rough 
world  that  it  might  be  forgivi  n  its  sins.  See,  h(  re  is 
the  history  of  the  Agar  family,  told  in  its  brassi'S  and 
marbles.  Look  at  the  draped  urns  !  What  paganism  ! 
I  am  very  glad  we  have  given  up  the  draped  urn.  We 
grow  simpler  and  simph-r." 

She  turned  away  from  the  j.ompous  marbles  and 
the  dim  brasses.  Crimson  and  purple  of  the  armorial 
bearings  in  the  windows  f  11  on  the  other  wall.  A  long 
red  streak  seemed  to  point  angrily  to  a  small  tablet 
of  white  marble  which  bore  above  it  the  Lamb  carrying 
His  Cross. 

Freda  moved  nearer  to  read  the  inscription  on  the 
tablet  which  w^as  so  strikingly  simple  in  comparison 
with  the  other  memorials. 

John  Launcelot  Fitzwalter  Traquair  Agar 
aged  30  years 

OCTOBER  20TH,  l8( — ). 
LORD    HAVE    MERCY  ! 

"  That  was  my  uncle,  papa's  elder  brother,"  Cecile 
said  at  her  elbow.  "  He  was  shot  accidentally.  Papa 
thought  the  world  and  all  of  him.  So  did  grand- 
papa. The  shock  of  his  death  killed  grandpapa. 
He  died  on  the  following  Christmas  Eve.  I  believe 
he    was    very    harsh    to    pajia.      All    his    love    was 
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for  his  elder  son.  Papa  and  mamma  were  very  poor 
while  he  lived.  Don't  you  like  the  inscription  ?  It 
is  so  simple,  so  refreshing  after  all  those  ponderous 
Latin  epitaphs." 

Freda  did  not  hear  her.  She  was  staring  at  the 
tablet,  while  an  incredible  suspicion— an  incredible 
certainty — was  rushing  into  her  mind  and  filling  it 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  thoughts.     Launcelot— 

Traquair Was  it  possible  the  names  should  be  so 

duplicated  ?  And— the  year  her  father  died.  She  re- 
membered his  going  away  and  coming  into  her  little 
screened  comer  before  he  departed  to  say  good-bye. 
It  was  in  the  early  morning.  Her  mother  was  wet- 
eyed  as  she  always  was  when  her  husband  went  away 
on  those  absences  which  seemed  to  have  been  a  great 
many  to  Freda.  She  had  peeped  curiously  round  the 
corner  of  the  screen  and  had  heard  what  her  father 

said. 

"  I  am  going  to  own  up,  darling,"  he  had  said.  "  He 
will  forgive  me,  especially  when  he  knows  you.  He 
has  only  to  know  you.  You  see,  he  will  not  pull  me 
down  to  set  Stephen  up  in  my  place." 

She  had  forgotten  it.  The  speech  seemed  to  have 
been  stored  away  in  some  nook  or  cranny  of  her  mind, 
to  come  forth  now  to  make  a  link  in  ner  slender  chain 
of  evidence.  Her  mind  was  in  a  confusion.  She  heard 
Cccile  talking  at  her  elbow  without  taking  in  what 
she  said. 

"How  absorbed  you  are  I"  Ocile  said,  pressing 
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her  arms  gently.     '•  Why  does  that  tablet  interest  you 
so  much  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

Freda  passed  her  hand  across  her  eyes,  turned  and 
looked  at  Cecile.  Ah  !  it  was  true,  it  must  be  true. 
Cecile  had  attracted  her  so  curiously  from  the  first. 
It  was  as  though  they  had  been  sisters  in  blood.  Dear 
Cecile  !  What  a  heavenly  thing  she  was  !  And— how 
would  she  take  it  if  they  were  to  prove  cousins  she  and 
Freda  ?  —the  nameless  French  girl,  who  was  Vere 
Darlingt'^n's  companion,  and  a  ridiculously  well-treated 
one  in  the  view  of  the  county.  What  would  Cecile 
think  when  Freda  should  rise  up  to  push  her  from 
her  stool  ? 

A  vision  of  her  uncle  came  into  her  mind.  Dark, 
harassed,  lean,  he  was  as  like  her  sunny  young  father 
as  the  night  is  hke  day.  Her  father  had  seen  nothing 
wrong  with  his  younger  brother.  She  remembered 
him  with  an  arm  about  the  other's  neck.  She  re- 
membered how  the  cloud  had  lifted  from  the  dark  face 
when  the  two  were  together. 

Her  heart  went  out  to  the  girl  by  her  side.  Wliat- 
ever  happened  she  was  not  to  suffer.  Freda  knew  very 
little  of  what  woulc'  happen  when  she  should  rise  from 
the  dead.  Would  theic  be  punishment  for  the  man 
who  had  wronged  her  ?  who  had  handed  her  ovei 
to  Denis  Vane  as  a  nameless  child,  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  ? 
She  stooped  and  kissed  Cecile's  hand  with  a  swift 
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graceful  gesture.    The  other  girl  coloured  and  looked 
at  her  in  shy  pleasure. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  like  me,"  she  said.  "  I  like  you 
so  much,  Elfride.  I  am  very  slow  to  like  people  very 
much.  But — I  like  you  so  much,  dear  Elfride,  and  I 
am  so  glad  you  like  me." 
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Freda  was  always  one  to  run  to  her  goal  swiftly. 
There  was  nothing  devious,  nothing  secret  about  her. 
She  had  taken  no  one's  counsel.  Who  could  counsel 
her,  indeed,  since  Lionel  was  away  ?  She  was  free  to 
come  and  go,  since  Miss  Darlington  seemed  to  need 
no  companion  while  Julian  Pauncefote  remained, 
and  since  there  was  an  incredible  new  domesticity 
sprung  up  between  Lord  and  Lady  Roseveare.  They 
had  actually  taken  the  boy  out  between  them  lii  the 
motor—"  Like  Darby  and  Joan,"  said  Lady  R  seveare, 
with  a  fleer  at  the  new  order  of  things  as  Freda  watched 
them  depart. 

WTiat  matter  that  her  ladyship  mocked  ?  The 
child,  sending  soft  adoring  glances  from  his  beauti- 
ful gorgeous  mother  to  his  father,  whose  face  had 
lightened  ever  so  many  degrees  within  a  space  of  forty- 
eight  hours  or  so,  was  the  bond  of  union  between  them. 
And— beauty  could  not  last  for  ever.  Lady  Rose- 
veare had  detected  a  crow's-foot  by  her  eye.  It  was 
as  well  to   have   an  adoring  husband  to   fall  back 

upon. 

Cecile  Agar  was  in  her  room  with  a  slight  feverish 
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cold.  The  men  were  enjoying  themselves  after  their 
own  manner.    Freda  was  at  liberty  for  her  expedition. 

His  lordship  was  in  the  hbrary,  the  footman  said, 
looking  doubtfully  at  Freda,  whose  air  had  something 
unfamiliar  about  it  to  the  eye  of  an  Enghsh  servant. 
His  lordship  was  busy  with  his  papers.  He  did 
not  like  to  be  disturbed. 

"  Please  say  that  I  come  from  Almoners,"  said 

Freda. 

"From  Almoners,"  the  man  repeated,  suddenly 
alert  and  forgetting  the  professional  manner  for 
something  more  human.  "  It  isn't  that  there's  any- 
thing wrong  with  Miss  Cecile  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  there  is  nothing  wrong,"  Freda  answered 
making  haste  to  reassure  him. 

But,  shown  into  Lord  Grandison's  presence,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he,  too,  had  been  startled  by  a  messenger 
from  Almoners.  He  advanced  a  httle  way  down  the 
long  room  to  meet  Freda,  a  slender,  dark  man  with  a 
worn  face,  looking  at  her  his  courteous  inquiry  as  to 
the  cause  of  her  visit,  not  a  glimmer  of  recognition  in 
the  sunken  eyes,  but  only  some  surprise  when  Freda 
shrank  back  before  his  offered  hand. 

To  her  it  seemed  incredible  that  he  should  not 
recognise  her.  She  would  have  recognised  him  any- 
where. The  years  that  had  passed  over  him  had  left 
their  traces  indeed  in  a  face  seamed  with  lines  and 
worn  to  a  haggard  fineness,  but  his  person  hardly 
seemed  to  have  aged.    Despite  his  sedentary  life  he 
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was  still  spare  and  elegant  of  figure ;  and  if  his  hair 
was  almost  white  she  seemed  to  remember  that  in  the 
old  days  he  had  been  grizzled. 

"  You  bring  a  message  from  my  daughter  ?  "  he 
asked ;  and  there  was  a  sharp  note  of  anxiety  in  his 
voice. 

"  No,  Miss  Agar  does  not  know  I  am  here." 

"  Ah  !  I  was  afraid  her  cold  might  be  worse.  She 
wrote  to  me  that  she  had  a  slight  cold.  I  hope  she 
does  nothing  imprudent." 

"She  is  very  careful  indeed,"  Freda  said,  "and 
everyone  is  careful  for  her.  No  one  would  wish  her 
to  take  harm." 

"  Ah,  thank  you." 

He  looked  at  Freda  with  some  kindness.  She  had 
made  her  little  speech  with  a  fervour  which  seemed  to 
him  explained  by  her  slightly  foreign  accent.  He 
looked  closer,  and  his  eyebrows  took  a  puzzled  line. 

"  I  think  you  must  be  the  heroine  of  the  great 
burglar  adventure,"  he  said.  "  Everyone  is  talking 
about  your  share  in  it.  I  am  very  glad  my  daughter 
was  not  alarmed.  But,  excuse  me,  Mademoiselle,  we 
have  met  before  or  I  have  met  someone  like 
you  ?  " 

Freda  had  wondered  all  the  way  what  she  should 
say  if  when  she  was  brought  face  to  face  with  Lord 
Grandison  she  should  recognise  him  as  her  imcle  ;  but 
now  it  seemed  simple  enough. 

"  You  have  forgotten  me.  Uncle  Stephen,"  she  said. 
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"  I  was    only   seven   years  old   when  you   saw   me 

last." 

An  indescribable  change  came  over  his  face.     It 
would  be  hardly  right  to  say  that  he  became  pale ; 
rather  his  dark  skin  turned  a  shade  darker.     He  put 
his  hand  to  his  throat ;  his  eyes  were  suddenly  the  eyes 
of  a  sick  man.     He  tried  to  speak,  but  no  words  came. 
"  I  am  Freda,  uncle,"  the  girl  said  again.     "  Freda, 
whom  you  sent  to  Marigny  thirteen  years  ago.    I  have 
been  looking  for  you  since  I  came  back.     I  came  here 
by  no  arrangement  of  my  own,  little  thinking  I  should 
find   you.     I   never  suspected   that   Lord   Grandison 
could  be  the  uncle  I  was  looking  for,  till  yesterday, 
when  your  daughter,  my  cousin,  took  me  to  see  the 
little    church    at    Wendamere.    The    tablet    to    your 
brother's  memory  gave  me  the  clue.    Traquair  is  an 
uncommon  name.    It  was  almost  all  I  kept  of  my 
father  and  mother— just  the  name,  and  the  memory 
that  their  lodgings  were  in  Sloane  Street.    Those  were 
very  sUght  clues." 

"  But  they  have  brought  you  here,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing about  suddenly  and  indicating  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  the  lofty  and  splendid  apartment.  "  But,  sup- 
posing. Mademoiselle,  that  I  ask  you  to  go  away 
quietly,  rather  than  have  you  removed  as  an  impostor  ? 
You  say  I  am  your  uncle.  What  proof  have  you  of 
this  most  unhkcly  tale  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  proof  at  all,"  said  Freda  simply  ;  "  but, 
I  think  Lady  Roseveare  knows.     I  think  there  are 
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people  who  would  recognise  you  as  the  brother  who 
used  to  visit  my  father  and  mother  at  those  lodgings. 
I  have  friends  who  will  help  me." 

He  looked  at  her  and  again  his  expression  changed. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  "and  let  us  talk  it  over." 
He  pushed  a  chair  to  her,  and  she  sat  down  in  it.  Then 
he  stood  up  facing  her,  his  back  to  the  fireplace. 

"  My  dear  niece,"  he  said,  "  you  are  quite  right. 
Lady  Roseveare  knows  some  of  my  secrets.  On  the 
other  hand  I  know  some  of  hers,  and  we  have  made  a 
bargain  over  it.  Lady  Roseveare  might  or  might  not 
gi"e  me  away.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  can 
be  served  by  raking  up  an  old  scandal,  except  that 
it  might  possibly  have  the  effect  of  killing  my  daughter. 
Now  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  wanting  to  hurt  Cecile." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Freda.  "I  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair 
of  her  dear  head  for  worlds." 

His  face  softened  from  the  look  of  haggard  despair 
which  it  had  worn  despite  his  light  manner. 

"  That  being  so,"  he  said,  "  why  should  we  not 
come  to  an  amicable  arrangement  ?  Need  we  bring 
the  lawyers  in  more  than  is  necessary  ?  I  grant  you 
that  there  would  have  to  be  some  dovetailing  before 
our  story  could  figure  creditably  in  court.  Supposing 
I  were  to  acknowledge  you — on  the  proofs  ?  There 
would  be  a  nine  days'  wonder,  but  people  would  soon 
forget.  After  all — I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you 
that — it  hasn't  been  very  happy.  Why  I  did  it  is 
immaterial.     T    make   no    defence.     But    the   dead — 
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have  a  way  of  returning.  Those  I  did  it  for  would  not 
profit  by  it.  They  would  not  wait  to  profit.  Except 
Cocile.  What  can  money  do  for  Cecile  ? — a  delicate 
girl  who  has  in  her  the  seeds  of  the  disease  that  killed 
her  mother.  My  dear  niece,  I  assure  you  I  have  not 
profited  by  my  .sin.  If  I  had  perhaps  I  might  not  have 
repented." 

The  speech  was  jerked  out  from  thin  lips  that  had 
a  strange  look  of  bitterness  upon  them.  There  was 
unalterable  pride  in  the  speech  and  the  manner  ;  not 
the  faintest  suggestion  of  remorse,  nor  plea  for  forgive- 
ness. Yet  Freda  felt  the  old  resentment  djdng  in  her 
heart.  All  the  griefs  and  the  wrongs  of  her  child- 
hood seemed  far  away  and  done  with.  They  counted 
little  now  against  the  joy  that  had  come  to  her  girl- 
hood. One  had  only  to  look  into  the  man's  face 
to  see  that  he  had  had  no  profit  of  his  sin. 

"  I  am  not  troubled  with  remorse,"  he  said  again. 
"  If  it  had  only  profited  those  for  whom  it  was  done 
I  should  think  little  of  my  own  shame,  my  own  dis- 
honour, nor  even  of  the  trust  I  broke  with  the  dead 
brother  who  loved  me  and  whom  I  loved.  But,  as  it  is  I 
have  had  nothing  of  it.  Even  Crcile — I  can  do  nothing 
for  Cecile  but  keep  her  with  me  a  httle  while.  Cecile 
will  not  mind  very  much  that  you  take  her  place." 

Freda  stood  up  impetuously  and  confronted  Lord 
Grandison  face  to  face. 

"  Do  you  think  I  want  to  hurt  Cecile  ?  "  she  asked. 
*'  \Vhv  I  would  not  hurt  Cecile  for  worlds.     I  love  her 
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like  a  sister.  I  did  not  know  why  I  felt  so  drawn 
to  her  from  the  first  moment  we  met.  It  is,  as  you 
say,  that  blood  is  thicker  than  water.  Cccile  shall  not 
suffer." 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  you  feel  that  way  about  it,"  the 

man  said,  bending  his  head  as  though  in  a  courteous 

acknowledgment.     "  I  am  glad  you  will  be  good  to 

Cecile.     If  you  do  not  want  to  punish  me— and  I  assure 

you  Fate  I    s  been  before  you  in  that— why  should 

you  not  enter  upon  your  inheritance  quietly  ?    I  have 

all  the  proofs.     I  don't  know  why  I  should  have  kept 

them,  since,  if  I  had  died  suddenly,  they  would  have 

been  there  to  condemn  me— but— for  some  reason  I 

did  not  destroy  them.     I  have  the  marriage  certificate 

of  your  father  and  mother  ;    I  have  the  certificate  of 

your  birth.     It  will  be  easy  to  establish  youi  identity. 

I  have  but  to  transfer  the  proofs  to  your  hands.     Why, 

there  is  no  reason  against  my  rejoicing  in  the  discovery 

that  my  elder  brother  was  secretly  married  and  left 

a  daughter.    We  need  not  take  the  world  into  our 

confidence  as  to  how  the  aiscovcry  was  made.     Let 

it  talk  !  As  for  Cecile— it  will  be  easy  to  deceive  Cecile. 

And  she  will  probably  set  the  new   cousin   against 

the  fact  that  she  will  be  considerably  poorer,  being 

Cecile." 

"  I  don't  want  the  money,"  Freda  cried  out. 
"  What  do  I  want  with  money  ?  I  only  want  that  I 
should  have  a  name— that  it  should  be  known  that 
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transparent  face  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  "  Do  you 
know  the  greatest  wrong  you  did  me,  Lord  Grandison  ? 
It  was  to  leave  me  a  nameless  child— with  that  stigma 
upon  me— upon  the  memories  of  those  who  gave  me 
life.  I  heard  it  whispered  first  when  I  was  a  httle 
child— before  I  understood  what  it  meant.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  I  should  leave  things  as  they  are.  There 
is  nothing  that  money  can  give  me." 

She  lifted  her  young  face,  and  there  was  a  light 
upon  it  which  the  man  who  had  wronged  her  failed  to 
imderstand. 

"It  shall  be  righted,"  he  said,  almost  humbly. 
"  That  was  a  consequence  of  my  action  that  I  did  not 
anticipate— that  anyone  should  think  that  of  you. 
Poor  Lance !  He  was  the  soul  of  honour.  I  don't  know 
how  he  came  to  have  such  a  black  sheep  for  a  brother. 
We  had  a  very  harsh  father,  Freda.  He  had  not  for- 
given my  marriage.  He  would  not  have  forgiven  his 
favourite  son's  if  he  had  known  of  it.  I  suppose  there 
must  have  been  something— some  terror  of  him  im- 
planted in  our  hearts  when  we  were  little  and  helpless 
that  made  your  father  keep  his  marriage  a  secret 
as  I  kept  mine.     After  all.  I  am  glad  it  is  done  with. 

I  shall  sleep  to-night." 

♦         ***♦*♦ 

Lord    Grandison,  when    all   was   said    and    done, 

abdicated  with  a  completeness  that  left  him  a  \ciy 

poor  man.     But  what  he  could  not  prevent  was  Freda'o 

provision   for  her   cousin,   which   was   what   a   most 
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generous  and  tender  elder  sister  might   make  for  a 
beloved  younger  one. 

When  the  marvel  was  known  Freda  moved  over 
quietly  to  the  Abbey,  and  took  up  her  abode  there 
as  though  she  had  always  been  the  acknowledged  niece 
of  Lord  Grandison  and  heiress  to  the  estates.  If  any- 
thing was  whispered  as  to  Lord  Grandison's  part  in 
the  curious  history,  those  who  were  on  the  side  of  the 
angels  had  only  to  point  out  the  amity  which  prevailed 
between  Freda  and  her  uncle,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great 
affection  between  her  and  Cecilc,  to  confute  the 
gossips. 

Presently  Freda  was  married  f.om  the  Abbey,  in 
that  very  little  church  outside  whose  walls  her  father 
lay  buried.  On  her  marriage  she  and  her  husband 
would  have  gone  to  take  up  their  residence  near  those 
redoubtable  ladies,  the  Aunts  Dashwood,  who  had 
forgiven  their  nephew,  .since  he  had,  all  unknown, 
wooed  and  won  the  elder  princess  instead  of  the 
younger  ;  only  that  Cecile  could  not  bear  the  depriva- 
tion of  her  dear  new  sister,  whose  coming  had  seemed 
to  impart  to  the  dehcate  girl  new  health  and  strength. 
So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Dampier  went  to  live  at  the 
Dower  House,  since  the  elder  prmcess  would  by  no 
manner  of  means  permit  the  abdication  of  those  who 
had  ruled  at  the  Abbey  so  long. 

To  the  Dower  House  came,  at  different  periods, 
many  people  who  had  befriended  Freda,  to  see  Freda 
in  her  honour  and  happine.ss,  surrounded  by  friends 
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and  crowned  with  love.  Thither  came  maman  and 
Andr(5  and  Germaine,  now  Madame  Andr<5,  for  a  brief 
visit  one  summer  -hen  Lord  and  Lady  Roseveare 
had  gone  travelling  round  the  world  with  the  boy. 
Thither  came  M.  le  Cupitaine  Roget  in  the  train  of 
his  beloved  friend.  Thither  came  Mrs.  Maitland  ;  and 
Dr.  Cronin,  who  had  struck  up  a  great  friendship  with 
the  stately  old  lady,  and  was  installed  as  her  medical 
attendant,  making  many  journeys  out  of  the  East 
to  see  her,  for  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
East  and  establish  himself  in  more  civilised  regions. 
Dr.  Cronin  showed  a  great  disinclination  to  come  face 
to  face  with  Lord  Grandison  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit. 

"  Bedad,  Mrs.  Dampier,  ma'am,"  he  said  ;  "  it's 
the  oddest  thing  going,  but  there  was  a  time  when 
his  lordship  and  I  were  pretty  well  acquainted.  Would 
you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  brought  you  into  the 
world  ?  You  were  a  lovely  baby,  too.  It  was  no 
wonder  I  stood  by  you  when  I  did.  And  wasn't  it 
the  queerest  thing  at  all  that  I  never  found  out  what 
you  were  after  ?  Not  that  I  could  have  helped  you 
much,  for  sure  I  never  knew  your  father  and  mother 
except  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Traquair,  and  his  lordship 
as  Mr.  Stephen.  It  isn't  a  doctor's  business  to  be  too 
curious.  And  sure  you  were  getting  better  direction 
than  mine  after  all." 

*'  I  do  want  him  to  come  to  the  West  End,"  Mrs. 
Maitland    saia    ahnost    tearfully.    "A    man    of    his 
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abihticG  is  lost  in  the  East  End.  And  you  know, 
Freda,  he  had  once  a  West-End  practice.  He  would 
soon  regain  it  if  he  would  only  come  back.  That  is 
what  I  am  always  urging  upon  him." 

"  Indeed  you're  too  kind,  ma'am,"  Dr.  Cronin  said, 
•'  but  I  think  I'll  stay  where  I  am,  with  the  blessing 
of  God.  I've  got  fond  of  the  East.  Sure  it  took  me 
in  when  I  shut  the  door  of  the  West  in  my  own  face. 
I'm  happier  among  the  poor  people,  and  so  many  of 
them  poor  Irish,  morebetoken.  I'm  fond  of  the  East, 
so  I  am.  And  Mrs.  Dampier  will  bear  me  out  that 
there  are  good  people  in  it,  if  there  are  bad  people. 
Didn't  she  put  away  two  of  the  greatest  villains  the 
East  End  ever  knew  ?  It  isn't  likely  she'll  be  unfriendly 
to  us  after  doing  us  that  service.'' 

Humbler  friends  also  had  huppy  cause  to  re- 
member Freda.  Old  Miss  Matheson  at  the  almshouses 
was  made  happy,  since  she  had  grown  fond  of  the 
place  and  would  not  leave  it,  by  a  generous  and  tender 
piONision  for  her  comfort,  a  provision  ample  enough 
for  her  to  share  it  with  her  old  friends  at  St.  Olave's. 
That  intrepid  small  boy,  Tommy,  with  his  equally 
intrepid  little  mother  were  taken  out  of  the  East  and 
installed  at  one  of  the  gate-lodges  of  the  Abbey,  where 
Tommy  works  in  the  gardens  and  grows  tall  and 
sunburnt,  taking  a  definite  interest  always  in  his  inches 
since  his  goal  is  to  join  the  London  police  and  be  en 
duty  in  '.  e  East  End.  Mrs.  Grant,  the  butcher's  wife, 
who  had  befriended  Freda  once  upon  a  time,  was 
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much  gratified  by  a  friendly  visit  ..om  Mrs.  Dampier 
and  a  gift  of  a  jewel  in  memory  of  the  day  when  she 
was  Good  Samaritan  to  an  unknown  girl.  Also  Freda's 
kindness  has  reached  with  comfort  and  protection 
the  old  woman  at  the  mews  who  used  to  work  for 
the  Misses  Matheson  and  remembered  Freda's  father 
aiid  mother. 

If  there  was  not  exactly  a  friendship  between  Mrs. 
Dampier  and  Lady  Roseveare,  there  was  at  least  a 
tolerance  ;  and  there  was  something  more  than  friend- 
ship between  Freda  and  little  Max,  while  Lord  Rose- 
veare was  won  at  last  out  of  his  nervous  shrink- 
ing from  Dampier  and  Mrs.  Dampier,  both  of  whom 
had  known  Lady  Roseveare  in  her  chrysalis 
t      s. 

'•  Poor  Cvril ! "  Lady  Roseveare  said  to  Freda, 
•'  it  was  uncommonly  hard  luck  on  him  his  marrying 
me.  He  has  the  prejudices  of  the  middle  classes, 
with  the  Dissenter  thrown  in.  But,  after  all,  he's 
infatuated  about  me ;  and  I  mean  to  keep  him  so  to 
the  end.  I'm  really  glad,  Freda,  that  you  came  to 
your  own — without  my  intervention.  I  was  in  an 
uncommonly  tight  corner  after  that  burglar  business, 
for  I  didn't  want  to  give  Lord  Grandison  away.  You 
see,  we'd  made  a  bargain,  and  he'd  kept  his  part  of  it. 
I  wasn't  exactly  the  friend  he'd  ha\  chosen  for  Cecile  ; 
yet,  it  would  take  a  worse  womai>  than  I  am  to  hurt 
Cecile." 

"  I  once  thought  you  a  very  bad  woman,"  said 
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Freda.     "  I  don't  think  you  so  any  longer.    And  you 

oughtn't  to  talk  Uke  that.     Max's  mother " 

"  Oh,  I'm  just  as  bad  as  ever  I  was,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, "  and  I  was  uncommonly  bad,  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  you,  Freda.  StiU  I've  got  to  be  decent  for 
the  rest  of  my  days,  for  Max's  sake— yes,  and  for  Cyril's. 
And  I  shall  be  decent.  There's  something  to  be  said 
for  domesticity  after  aU,  when  one's  growing  old  and 
every  day  shows  a  new  wrinkle." 


THE  END. 
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